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Tuaxx Gop for this his perfect day ; 
This hymn of Nature’s living lyre; 
This eounding praise, this grateful lay, 

To him, creation'’s glorious Sire. 


One downy dome of blue the air; 
A pomp of bues bere whelms the eye, 
While swoons the mellow lendscape there 
In dreamy films of violet dye. 


) Along the level water come 
Far sounds: the wheel across the bridge, 
The sportsman’s shot, the sawmill’s hum, 
The crow’s caw floating from the ridge. 


Upon the lulled Jake’s burnished glass, 
‘Athwart the forest's creviced wall, 

Over the mountain’s sheeny mass 
Wavers a faint, transparent pall. 


fhe scented west wind roams around 
The leaves that strew the forest floor ; 
Moves them in shudderings on the ground 
Or twirls them in light eddies o’er. 


The squirrel hisses on the spray, 
Bows his gray back and whirls his brush; 
Whistles the quail and screams the jay, 
®earce marring the delightful hush. 


The little streamlet pours in meek, 

Slight trickle through its gemmed ravine ; 
Dow diferent. when its surges wreak 

Their wrath and shake the frowning scene ! 


A soft, warm air now bathes the cheek, 
As if sweet Summer breathed again; 

And now th: re comes a chilly strak, 
That tells cf Winter’s coming reign. 


How dazzling glows the landscape nigh, 
A jewelry of variant bues! 

While fainter, fainter to the eye © 
Into soft gray the tints diffuse. 


That o'd, brown harvester, the Year, 
Gathers the fruits he sowed in toil ; 
Heaped at his side, behold the cheer— 

The russet, golden, rosy spoil. 


The barn stends bursting with his wealth ; 
The farmyard rings with hounteous life; 

Ue laughs his jolly laugh of health 
Andshakes bis pouch, with treasures rife. 


g The rich seeds fill his spacious bins ; 
The gems with which his toil is crowned: 
Where stood the corn the spider spins 
His silver o’er the vacant ground. 


As dies the day in sunset’s gold; 

As on song’s current di s the swan; 
8o dies the year in Autumn's fold, 

The brightest Nature’s pride puts on. 


O beauteous month! when life decays 
"May I this heavenly quiet feel, 
And in these hues be clad my days 
As downward slopes life’s weary wheel. 





‘THE BROOKLYN AFFAIR ONCE 
7 MORE. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 





* Reapers of this journal will remember 
that,in the series of orticles which was 
followed by the publication of Mr. Tilton’s 
letter against the moral character of Mr. 
Beecher. 1 did not attempt to decide nor to 
Gieenss the question whether certain “scan. 
alous reports” were true. Inasmuch asthe 
Tteporis, intrinsically improbable, had not 
deen proved to be true, it was my duty to 
tune that they were not true, and on 
that assumption my articles were written- 
What I discussed was nothing else than 
Cettain proceedings which had been had in 
the Plymouth Church, aad which had been 





the subject of remonstrance from neighbor- 
ing churches and of reference to an eccle- 
siastical council. 

Since I began to write the foregoing 
paragraph I have read (in the New York 
Tribune of Scpt. 19th) Mr. Tilton’s latest 
manifesto, I will not stop to say Low far it 
invalidat«s the report of the Investigating 
Committee. Fortunately, we are to have 
before long the verdict of a jury in the 
case of Tilton against Beecher, and other 
verdicts of other juries in the other cases 
which have grown out of the scandal. 
When those cases shall have been tried in 
court and the verdicts shall have been 
given, we shall know more about the facts 
than we vow know. Till the whole case is 
before us, with all the testimony on both 
sides, a wise man, whatever bias he may 
feel and whatever may be his opinion on 
subordinate issues, will suspend his judg- 
ment on the main question. I have, in- 


deed, expressed an opinion concerning Mr- . 


Moulton; but io so doing I have expressed 
no opinion on that main question. What I 
have said concerning bim is not that his 
story about Mr. Beecher is true; but only 
that, if it is true, he has been engaged 
for years in a nefarious attempt to con- 
ceal the guilt of a man whose true char- 
acter onght to have been exposed. I have 
also said that, if the Investigating Com- 
mittee are right in charging him and Mr. 
‘Tilton’ with a conspiracy against Mr, 
Beecher, those two men ought to be in- 
dicted and sent to the penitentiary; but I 
had no occasion to say that they have so 
conspired. 

Since the publication of Mr. Tilton’s 
manifesto in his Golden Age, ou the 27!) of 
June last, much light has been thrown on 
the question whether certain proceedings 
in the Plymouth Church were such as to 
call for earnest remonstrance from neigh- 
boring churches. Let me then in this, 
which I hope will be my last communica- 
tion on the subject, go back to that ques- 
tion. 

The scandal hegan, according to Mr. Til- 
ton’s dates, in July, 1870. At that date be 
‘immediately and forever ceased” from 
attending on Mr. Beecher’s ministry. If 
his story is true, he had good reason for 
withdrawing from that ministry; and had 
he done so by quietly taking a dismission 
from that church, saying nothing to any- 
body about the wherefore, the ‘* scandal” 
or ‘‘ offense” (for the two words mean one 
thing) would have been what is called ‘‘a 
private offense.” Such an offense, if re- 
pented of, may be forgiven by the offended 
brother and kept secret. But in this case 
the private offense was gradually divulged. 
How? I follow Mr. Tilton’s story. He 
and his wife were cognizant of Mr. Beech- 
er’s criminality. It was their secret—the 
dreadful skeleton in their house. Ile had 
forgiven her, and they both were under 
the strongest possible inducement to keep 
the scandal private. Mr. Beecher, they 
were sure, would never tell of it; and it was 
their interest never to expose the family 
skeleton—never, by any allusion, to gen- 
erate a suspicion of its existence. 

Mr. Tilton’s withdrawal, then, was the 
beginning of a public scandal. It bad the 
appearance of an open apostasy. But, be- 
sides the fact of his withdrawul, bis reason 
for it began to be known. Le himself testi- 
fies that within a few weeks after his 
discovery of the offense he began to tell of 
it. Ie had not yet told Mr. Beecher; but 





must tell somebody. Indeed, what was the 
use of having such a secret, so long as no- 
body knew that he had it? So he told the 
story to “agrave and discreet friend,” a 
lady, whom he seems to have met at 
“‘Thompson’s dining-rooms, on Clinton 
street.” He told it, of ceurse, to Mr. 
Moulton. To how many others he told it 
before he told Mr. Beecher we are not in- 
formed; but gradually—whether directly 
by him or indirectly through grave and dis 
creet friends of his—the story was spread 
abroad, and the scandal was no longer a 
private effense. It came into the possession 
of Miss Susan B. Anthony and othe? 
reformers of that school. In about a year 
after Mr. Tilton’s first knowledge of the 
secret, and while be and Mr. Moulton (to 
say nothing of Mr. Beecher) were makiug 
extraordinary efforts to keep it, calling in 
others, we know not how many, to help 
them keep it, behold! the Woodhull had it, 
and through the daily newspapers she 
announced her possession of it, though (as 
if 10 stimulate curiosity) she only descrihed 
without naming the persons concerned ‘in 
tbe story. 

Such was the public scandal in the Ply- 
mouth Church as early as June, 1871 
Mr. Tilton had forsaken the church, ab- 
senting himself from its communion and 
all its services; and it was in close connec. 
tion with this scandalous fact that the 
greater scandal had arisen. Naturally the 
members of the church would imquire: 
Why has: Mr. Tilton, once our pet young 
brother and our pastor’s pet, forsaken us so 
utterly ? and what is the connection between 
him and these stories about our pastor? 
Had the scandal theo been taken up and 
dealt with manfully and Cbristianly, it 
would have been ended, one way or the 
other, long ago. Why wasit not taken up? 
Here Mr. Shearman’s testimony is import- 
ant. He says: ‘*Mr. Tilton distinctly in- 
formed the clerk and various officers and 
members of the church (myself included) 
tbat be had withdrawn and that.his name 
ought to be taken off the roll. The ex- 
pediency of recognizing his withdrawal and 
erasing his name was considered in. the 
proper committee at least two years prior 
to final action in the case”—i.e., at least, as 
early as October, 1871. Why was: not bis 
withdrawal recognized and the final action 
taken at that time? “The rumors” with 
which the air of Brooklyn was heavy, and 
which, if Mr. Tilton was not the author of 
them, would have been silenced by a word 
of denial from him—*‘‘ the rumors,” says 
Mr. Shearman, were “ the cause of delaying 
that action.” Low painful have the results 
been of that ill-judged *‘ expediency ”! 

The rumors were permitted to float, and 
Mr. Tiiton’s relation to the church re. 
mained unchanged. He was still counted 
among the 3,000 members; and, lest bis 
connection with the rumors should be in- 
quired into, the committee would not per- 
mit even the question of erasing his name 
to come betore the church . meeting 
Eighteen months atter that. unfortunate 
piece of worldly wisdom there came out 
in primé the Woodhull story, which, I am 
happy to say, I never saw, but which con- 
tained, we are told, the substance of Mr. 
Tilton’s story as he now tells it. Six 
months later came the publication of a cer- 
tain “tripartite covenant,” the scandal 
being still alive, with no indication of its 
dying out. Still the standing committee 
touk ao notice of the public scandgl. 


At last, during the spring of 1873, the 
publication of many details of the scandal 
and the knowledge of the fact that Mr. Til- 
ton (by way of keeping his momentous 
secret) had made a serivus accusation 
against Mr. Beecher, gave rise to feelings 
of sorrow and uneasiness in the minds of 
many of the members. In these circum- 
stances Mr. William F. West, after consult- 
ing with many of his tellow-members, sev- 
eral of whom had been his former asso- 
ciates on the examining committee, deter- 
mined to prefer charges against Mr. Tilton, 
“for the purpose of purifying the cburch 
and putting an end tothe scandal which 
troubled it.” Iam making this statement 
on his authority. “The charges,” he teils 
me, ‘‘were made’ before the examining 
committee in the laiter part of June, and, 
aftersome amendment, were accepted by 
them, without a dissenting voice, on or 
about the first day of July, 1873, At the 
same time a resolution was passed by the 
committee instructing their acting cleik to 
forward a copy of the charges to the ac- 
cused. These instructions were not fol- 
lowed, notwithstanding the earnest re. 
monstrances of myself and other members 
cf the church; and no official copy of the 
charges was sentto Mr. Tilton until the 
following October. This failure to act on 
the part of the clerk, together with the fact 
that rumors were soon put in circulation to 
the effect that the charges against Mr. Til- 
tan were intended as an indirect attack on 
Mr. Beecher, greatly surprised me and 
caused me the deepest pain.” 

Can anybody wonder that Mr. West was 
surprised and pained at the reluctance of 
the committee to touch so great @ scandal ? 
Can anybody fail to wonder that the 
charges against the man who had told so 
foul a story were represented by rnmor as 
an indirect attsck upou the pastor? Was 
the pastor’s good name to be guarded by 
per mitting Mr. Tilton to go on repeating 
his story without beiag cal ed to account? 

Mr. West: proceeds: ‘tin an interview 
with Mr. Tilton, during the month of Au- 
gust, 1873, I was told by him, what he has 
so often repeated since, that he had never 
spoken falsely against Mr. Becher. Know- 
iog from the witnesses who had promised 
to appear against him, bow serious in their 
nature his accusations were, I told him 
that, of he spoke the truth, 1 thought it was 
| bis duty to appear before the committee 
and state to them what he bad said to me; 
that he owed it to himself to estubiish bis 
own inoocence (if that were possible) and 
to become a willing witness to the truib.” 

In view of these facts, Mr. West affirms 
(and I must say that any insinuation to the 
contrary, unless sustained by positive 
proof, seems more like cowardice than like 
Christian wisdom) “that at the time when 
they were made the charges were intended 
to secure tLe conviction of Mr. Tilton, if he 
were guilty, to remove the stain which 
resied on the cburcb, and to vindicate its 
pastor”; and that ‘they were not’—as Mr 
Tilton says in words borrowed from Mr 
Shearman—“ ‘an indirect and ivsincere 
method of investigating one man under the 
fulse pretense of investigating anotber.’” 
I cannot refrain from saying more on this 
point. Did that committee believe that Mr 
West was in collusion with Mr. Tilton, and 
that the charges were a ‘‘ fulse pretense,’ 
being intended not to convict Mr. Tilton 
but to injure Mr. Beecher? They knew 
what the story was which Mr. Tilton had 
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told against their paster. They knew that 
Brooklyn was full of it—that the land was 
full of it, Were they afraid of what the 
resgit Thight be to their pastor if the author 
of the story were put upon proving it? 

Time wenton. Mr. West was persistent, 
and, two months and a half after the vote 
instructing the clerk to send a copy of the 
complaint to the accused, another vote was 
passed in similar terms,and was complied 
with, I need not repeat the sequel of that 
history. The complaint was got rid of, 
though Mr. Tilton professed his willingness 
to maintain the truth of whatever he had 
said against Mr.. Beecher, and from that 
time the scandal was more scandalous than 
before. 

My last word, then, in relation to the 
Plymouth Church method of dealing with 
this scandal is that the authorities of that 
church, by refusing to take notice of Mr. 
Tilton’s apostasy from the church or of 
his defamation of the pastor (for we must 
assume that it was defamation) are respon- 
sible for the growth of it to its portentous 
magnitude. The task of vindicating Mr. 
Beecher would have been far easier had 
there been a plain, straightforward course of 
discipline as soon as the secret which he 
pretended to be guarding had begun to be 
divulged. 





THROUGH THE DAWN 


BY THE REY. O. D. HELMER. 








Suapows of the earthly, deep and wide, 
Darkening all about, 

With their veiling clouds of dimness hide 

All the wonders of the thither side, 
Shutting glory out, 


Is it distant, there, that other shore ? 
Must one travel far? : 
Thought and Hope speed ever on before, 
Groping eager for some secret door 

Opening to a star. 


Eyes are closing that were filled with light 
Flashing from our days; 

Are they filling with the gloom of night ? 

No; but kindlivg from horizons bright 
With celestial rays. 


Think not that the passing spirt’ flies 
Nightward as it goes, 
For, as the evening sun down flaming skies 
Rises ever upon other eyes, 
So its setting glows. 


This is dying for the good maz s soul— 
Passing through the dawn 

Upward into day, as planets rcll, 

Smite your bells with chimes, but do not toll 
For this spirit gone. 


AUGUST 30th, 1874. 
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“Up to the top of that mountain in a 
carriage?” we exclaimed. ‘It is impos- 
sible.” 

‘It is not even difficult,” was the reply. 
“The road is as good a road as you have 
been over to-day. The steepness is the 
only trouble. It takes five hours to go from 
here and it is only twelve miles to the 
summit.” 

We were incredulous. Mount Lincoln 
was nearly fifteen thousand feet high. It 
rose bare, precipitously, and seemed to 
pierce the sky. A bank of snow lay along 
its upper line. 

“There's a mine just below that snow- 
bank,” continued the astonishing tale. “The 
miners live ina cabin there all the year 
round and there are loads of ore drawn 
down every day over this road you are 
going on.” 

The sides of the mountain looked more 
and more precipitous each moment that we 
gazed upon them. The story must be true, 
but it was incredible. The road must be 
real, but it was terrible to think of. We 
dreaded the morning. And it was the 
morning of a day which we would gladly 
live over again. So false are fears in this 
life. 

We setout early—down into the Platte 
meadcws; upa rift between mountains, 
called a valley; along the edges of pine 
forests; past dismal little mining settle- 
ments, where great piles of sulphur smoked 
lurid and yellow—seven miles of this, with 
the bare, brown, terrible mountains looming 


— 


up straight and near before us, and ‘we came 
to the base of Mount Lincoln. Seven miles 
we had come in a little more than an hour. 
It was to take us four hours’ to climb the 
remaining five miles. No wonder, at our 
first turn into the mountain road, w'2 looked 
at each other aghast. “It seemed’ neatly 
perpendicular. It. was full of st nes, of 
bowlders; it looked like the washed.-out bed 
of a fierce mountain torrent. ‘T'he pine 
forest on either hand was grand and stately. 
We could’ see no longer the bate summit 
above us; but, looking back,we saw minute 
by minute, by the receding valley :and the 
opening up of new views.of hills: and 
ravines and parks in all directions, how 
fast we were mounting. On all sides of us 
blazed enchanting color—solid spaces of 
fire-weed, brilliant pink, purple and yellow 
and white asters, and blue harebellis by tens 
of thousands; green grassy nooks under 
the pine trees:were filled or bordered or 
dotied with the gay blossoms. The con- 
trast between these and the devastated 
gully in which we were climbing seemed 
inexplicable. The horses’ sides heaved like 
billows and their breathing was loud. 
Every two minutes they must stop to re- 
cover breath. Only the strongest brakes 
could hold the carriage initsplace. “ This 
is nothing,” said Jack, the driver, “I don’t 
mind anything about it below timber 
line.” 

Neither did weafter we had been above 
timber line. That was some three thou- 
sand feet below the summit. Just there 
stood a group of cabins—the cabins and 
stables of the muleteers who work for the 
mines, 

** You'll never get up with them hosses,” 
called out one of the mule-drivers, as we 
passed, 

Jack received the taunt in contemptuous 
silence. 

‘*T hain’t never been by here yet without 
some o’ them fellers tellin’ meI.couldn’t 
get up,” said he. ‘‘ They think there.can’t 
nothin’ go up this mountain except a mule.” 

“Well, when we come down all safe you 
can ask them which knew best,” said I. 

**No, I don’t never say nothin’ to ’em,” 
replied Jack; ‘‘for as like as not some day I 
shan’t get up, and then they’ll fling it up at 
me. I’m the only fellow in our stable but 
what has had his hosses give out on this 
road.” 

We were out, fairly out on the bald, bare, 
blistering mountain—on Mt. Bross, which 
we must nearly cross to reach Mt. Lincoln- 
The mountains, instead of being sheer solid 
‘rock, as we had supposed, looking at them 
from below, were simply piles, giant piles 
of fine-broken stone, broken into sharp, 
fine fragments, asif it had been crushed in 
a rolling mill—not a single smooth road. 
stone among them, and so little sand or 
gravel or soil of avy kind that it seemed a 
marvel how the great mass was held to, 
gether; why strong winds did not blow it 
gradually away in showers of stones ; why 
it was not perpetually rolling dowu; how 
it could possibly be tunneled or driven 
over. 

“There's the road,” said Jack, pointing 
up to a dim zigzag line of a little lighter 
color than the rest of the mountain. 
“Tbat’s the worst place,” indicating what 
looked like a track on which there had 
been a slide some day. ‘‘I shan’t refuse 
anybody that likes to get out and walk 
there.” 

It was indeed fearful. Nothing but the 
grandeur of the off-look into space could 
have held our terror in check. That and 
the blue of the blue-bells all around us in 
great masses, making solid color as a clover- 
field has. There they stood; the dainty, frail, 
beloved blue-bells, bugging the ground for 
safety; none of them more than three or 
four inches high, but clear, shining, and 
lovely as those which waved on the shady 
terraces below. Blue-bells twelve thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and they were not 
alone. There were dozens of other low 
flowers, which we knew vot—blue, white, 
lavender, and pink—all keeping close to the 
ground, like mosses, but all perfect of form 
end tint. These comforted us. When for 
very dizziness we could not look up or off, 
we looked down to the ground, and their 
secure, content little faces reassured us. 

The road wound and doubled, making oc- 
casional vertical thrusts upward. It seemed 





to have been made by pushing cown the 
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loose stones, bracing them and packing 
them a little tighter; that was all. Again 
and again we saw ahead of us. hat. we sup- 
posedito be the road, anid #t proved to be only 
an aecidental depression. or projection in 
the mountain-side. ‘The horses could go 
only about twice or three times the carriage 
length at a time. Then, gasping and puffing, 
they stopped. and rested five or six minutes. 
It seemed to me cruel to compel them.to 
draw us. I jumped out and announced my 
intention of walking. Avery few steps 
showed me that it was out of my power. 
Each step that I took seemed to resound in 
my head. I could not breathe. I was 
dizzy. My forehead seemed bursting from 
the pressure of the surging blood. 

“*Shade of Henry Bergh!” I exclaimed. 
**Couldst thou be humane at thirteen 
thousand feet above the sea? I cannot.” 
And at ‘theend of the first rod I called 
piteously to Jack that I must be taken into 
the carriage again. Two-thirds of the way 
up Mount Bross were several small cabins, 
projecting like odd-shaped rocks from the 
side of the mountain. Places for these also 
had apparently been scooped out among 
the fine rolling stones. This was the 
‘*Dolly Varden” Mine. Some of the miners 
stood in the cabin-doors as we passed. I 
gazed at them earnestly, expecting to see 
them look like sons of gnomes of the upper 
and lower air; but their faces were fresh, 
healthful, and kindly. A little further 
along Jack exclaimed: 

“We're riding over the Moose Mine now. 
There’s tunnels right under us here that 
you could drive a four-hoss team through.” 
Looking cautiously over the edge of the 
precipice to the right, we could see the roofs 
of the cabins many feet below us, and in a 
few moments we passed the road leading 
down tothem. It was just such a road us 
we were on, aud we could still see nothing 


‘but loose stone above, below, around. Mys- 


terious mountain! Apparently a gigantic 
pile of tiny, rolling bits of stone, and yet 
mined and tunneled and counter-tunneled, 
and full of silver from top to bottom, 

The road wound round the northern face 
of Mt. Bross and then came out on a nar- 
row ridge or saddle connecting Mt. Bross 
to Mt. Lincoln. This was perhaps the 
grandest point of all. To the north we 
looked up Mt. Lincoln, a thousand feet 
above us; to the east we looked off and 
down to the river level, over and through 
and between myriads of sharp peaks and 
unfathomable gorges, and beyond these off 
to a horizon of mountains. To the west also 
we looked down into a confusion of peaks 
and ridges wedged between canyons; and 
just below us lay a small lake, so smooth, so 
dark it looked like a huge steel shield flung 
into the chasm. 

As we ascended the last few hundred feet 
of Mt. Liocoln a fierce wind blew in our 
faces. It seemed as if to such a wind it 
would be a trifling thing to whisk our car- 
riage and us off the narrow ledge of road- 
Very welcome was the roaring fire in the 
cabin of the “ Present Help” Mine at the 
summit, and very siguificunt seemed the 
name of the mine. 

Nothing in the mining country is odder 
than the names of the mines. ‘They are as 
indicative of parentage as are the names of 
men and women ; and, overbearing them in 
familiar conversations, one is often much 
bewildered. The otber day, on a hotel 
piazza I overheard the following sentences: 

** He’s sold out i’ the Moore and bought 
into the Moskeeter; ’n’ he’s got suthin’ in 
Hiawatha too.” 

“Well, I think Buckskin Joe’s pretty 
good, don’t you?” replied the listener. 

The cabin was, like those of the Dolly 
Varden Mine below, built against the side 
of the mountain, in a spot apparently 
scooped out of the stones. From its front 
was a transcendent off-look to the south 
and east. Its door was perhaps three feet 
from the edge of a sheer precipice. Hun: 
dreds and, for aught I know, thousands of 
feet down would that man fall who made a 
misstep; and yet the men went back and 
fort swiftly, and jostled the mules care- 
lessly to one side if they happened to wan- 
der in there. We, however, crept slowly 
around the cabin corner, holding by the 
logs, and did not venture to look off until 
we were fairly in the doorway. 

The cook was acheery fellow, with a fine 
head and laughing brown eyes. He was 
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kneading bread. His tin pans shone like q 
dairymaid’s, The cabin was by no means 
& comfortless place. One wide, long bench 
for table; a narrow one for chairs’; tin 
cups, tin pans, black Knives and forks— 
x borrowed. them all, The coek made 
zr: ligious coffee for us and we took our 
‘Tunch with’ as good relish as if we had been 
bormminers. The men’s beds were in tiers 
of bunks on two sides of the cabin, much 


“wideFand more comfortable than stateroom 


berths in steamers, In each berth was 4 
small wooden box, nailed on the wall, for g 
sort of cupboard or bureau drawer. Ip 
these lay the Sunday clothes, white shirts, 
and so forth, neatly folded. There werg 
newspapers lying about, and when I askeg 
the cook if he liked living there, he ap. 
swered: ‘‘Oh! yes, very well. We havea 
mail once a week.” <A reply which at once 
revealed the man and was significant of 
the age in which he lived. 

There were still two hundred feet of 
Mount Lincoln to be climbed. The little 
cabin had seemed to be but a step be 
low the summit-line; but now we looked 
up to two sharp pyramids of stones abow 
us. Up tothe first point, over fine, sharp 
bits of stone, which slipped and rolled 
under our feet at every step, we crawled. 
up to the second, over great bowlders, piled 
and poised and tipped on each other, we 
scrambled and leaped, and sunk down at 
the foot of the flag-staff. We were liter. 
erally on the apex point of the continent! 
Here, on the one hand, were the head-wa- 
ters of the Arkansas River, going south; on 
the other, the head-waters of the Platte, 
going east; and just across a small divide 
almost within a stone’s throw, the head: 
waters of the Grande, going west to the Pa. 
cific. Well did the old Spaniards name 
this central range ‘‘Sierra Madre’— 
“Mother Mountains.” It is said that the 
view from this peak has a radius of over 
a hundred and fifty miles, It would be 
easy to believe it greater. Fancy sucha 
radius as this, sweeping slowly around a 
horizon circle of lofty peaks, and the 
entire space from the outer horizon to the 
central summit filled with great mountaia 
ranges and their intervening parks and 
valleys. The great South Park, a day’s 
journey wide, was a hand’s breadth now of 
soft olive-gray, its wooded ridges and hills 
making dots of dark color; yet its tint and 
its outline were as distinct as when seen 
from its near wall. 

As we looked down on the narrow chains 
and into the closer chasms, it seemed as if 
this great giant pyramid on which westood 
must hold, in some mysterious way, in its 
secret chambers, the threads of all the 
other ranges, as if they centered in it, 
radiated out from it, circled around it, 
in an intricate bond, like that by which 
the spider-web is spun and swung. The 
near peaks and ridges were bare, stony, 
sharp. Their chasms looked unfathomable, 
like ghastly seams cloven to the earth’s very 
center. Among these, to the north, wero 
two silent, black, gleaming lakes, Fron: 
these nearer peaks the eye journeyed down- 
ward, with a sense of relief, to wooded 
ranges, intervals of sunny valley ; and then 
outward, in the vast circle, to mountains 
with snowy tops; and at last to mountains 
in the furthest horizon, blue, dim, and un- 
real—mountains of which one could un- 
questioningly believe that they were not of 
this world, but of some other—parapets of 
some far planet, on which at that moment 
beings of an unknown race might be stand- 
ing and looking off across the great space 
wonderingly at us. 

Who knows that among the “things 
prepared” there may not be this: that, we 
being set free from all hindrances of space, 
as well as from those of time, there will be 
recognition, converse from planet to 
planet, the universe round, as quick and 
complete as there is now from face to face 
within hand’s reach. On such hights as 
this one sees clearly, anc feels a million 
times more clearly than he sees, that this 
glorious world could never have beeo 
fashioned solely for the uses of our present 
helplessness. Deeper than the secret stores 
of gold and silver and gems with which 
these great untouched mountains are filled 
there lies in them a secret, a prophecy of 
life to come, into which they shall enter 
and of which we shall be triumphant pot 
sessOrs. 
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— 
SE AND THE SUPERNAT- 
acrew URAL. 


B:) 4 AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D.D, 


“Me. MozLEy concedes,” says Professor 
T yndall, “that it would be no great re- 
galt. for miracles to be accepted by the 
ignorant and superstitious, because it is easy 
to satisfy those who do notinquire. Buthe 
consider it a great result that they 
pave been accepted by the educated. In 
qbst sense educated? . . . For the 
reat mass of Mr. Mozley’s educated peo- 
. » « must have been absolutely de- 
feoseless egainst delusions. . . . Like 
pie tenths of our clergy at the present 
doy, they were versed in the literature of 
gece, Rome, and Judea; but as regards a 
gnowledge of Nature, which is here the one 
thing needful, they were ‘ noble savages,’ 
wd nothing more.” 

Bat it has already been demonstrated 
gst, looked at solely from the standpoint 
xthe physical scientist or specialist, no 
yientific basis whatever for a verified be- 
fief about the supernatural, and whether 
poor con, is possibly attainable, Accord- 
gly, we now must transfer our inquiry 
directly over to the field of history—that 
province which is fairly teeming with phe. 
nomena, real or alleged, and supposed by 
nyriads of thoughtful men to belong to the 
truly supernatural order. 

Moreover, Professor Tyndall will, of 

course, pardon the somewhat abrupt sug- 
gestion that, in addition to the most minute 
wd masterly acquaintance with Nature— 
» fer as that acquaintance is securable 
uly in his especial sphere—the physical 
xienlist must likewise possess a knowledge 
ofthe essential historical data, in view of 
which he scientist at large alone can reach 
ay verification about the supernatural, 
wher one way or the other. 

Manifestly, therefore, if he does not al- 
ready possess that knowledge to begin with, 
themere physical scientist then must either 
pat himself on a silent course of research, 
until he knows enough to speak intelligent- 
ly, or else be content to have his premature 
deliverances received in these enlightened 
days as being neither well-informed nor 
truly scientific. Besides, so far as at least 
one physical scientist or specialist is person- 
ally concerned, Mr. Wallace, in his late “ De- 
fense of Modern Spiritualism,” distinctly 
charges: ‘‘ Professor Tyndall has also given 
the world (in his ‘‘ Fragments of Science,” 
published in 1871) some account of his at- 
tempt to investigate these phenomena. 
. » » The Professor has not seen much 
of thesubject, nor can he have made him- 
vif acquainted with what others have seen 
ad carefuily verified, or he would hardly 
have thought his communication worthy of 
the place it occupies among original re- 
arches and positive additions to human 
knowledge.” 

In. the same volume Professor Tyndall 
has still further touched upon the general 
subject of miracles, not only in his qualified 
capacity of physical scientist or specialist, 
batalso in his most unqualified capacity of 
mientist at large. And it is scarcely ueces- 
tary to suggest thatin this latter réle the 
Professor has discussed the subject only 
With a superficiality of thought and pro- 
fond ignorance of facts in every concciy- 
able direction, which are simply ludicrous 
inany one who claims the name of modern 
‘ant and aims at the same time to influ- 
ence the belief of people of culture on the 
Question instanced. 

Itsurely would have been more scientific 
Professor Tyndall had only imitated Mr, 
Darwin, for instance, who—so far as ap- 
Pears in his published works—having in- 
Watigated nothing or next to nothing out, 
tide of his specific sphere as physica] 
Mientist to qualify him to discuss the great 
td general question of the supernatural, 

8 the subject of the miraculous at 

to be specifically discussed and de 

by those competent to express some 
‘inion, one way or another, because of 

having made from every scientific 
bint of view a broad, thorough, and 
Muching survey of all the facts decisive of 
the question, 

This is not to forget that Professor Tyn- 
all's book purports to be only fragments of 

No more is it to forget that the 
thief things which the Professor has to say 
the subject of miracles in general are 





said mainly in the form of a few hasty 
notes, penciled ‘‘ while on a summer tour in 
the Alps, during the wet and snowy days 
. . . Of rest interpolated between days 
of toil”; and so penciled solely in consid. 
eration of a single work on Canon Moz- 
ley’s Bampton Lectures, which advocate 
the historical acceptance of the special 
miracles recorded in the Bible. This is, 
indeed, all to be remembered. But it is 
also to be distinctly noted, on the con. 
trary, that when it comes to convey- 
ing his conclusions not only about mira- 
cles in general, but about those of the Bible 
and even Jesus in particular, Professor Tyn- 
dall is by no means careful to say that, 
while he personally disbelieves in their his. 
torical reality, he yet knows next to noth- 
ing about the considerations in view of 
which these special miracles ought to be 
either accepted or rejected. On the other 
hand, one would think, from the confident 
assurance with which he remands all these 
miracles from his presence, that he bad 
really and personally canvassed all their 
claims to his acceptance. Now it is an 
undoubted fact that Professors Tyndall, 
Darwin, Huxley, and other leading phys- 
ical scientists or specialists have secured a 
widespread popular influence among the 
reading and thinking masses not only of 
England, but of America, not to say of 
every Christian country. These masses 
should distinctly understand, therefore, 
that when the general subject of the super. 
natural is being discussed solely from the 
standpoint of the physical scientist then 
the specialists in question doubtless have 
fairly earned the right in all they say about 
the supernatural to command the most 
profound attention. 

But, while from the anti-supernatualistic 
standpoint these investigations have 
brought to bear on certain specific aspects 
of the general question of the supernatural 
all the information of physical scientists or 
specialists, they have yet not made the 
scientific investigation of the great and 
general subject of the supernatural itself 
their specialty. To do that would require 
that, in addition toa thorough sifting of 
the question from the standpoint of a single 
class of scientists or specialists, they 
should also give it such a sifting from the 
standpoint of every other class of scientists 
or specialists, 

And until that body of physical scientists 
or specialists who so largely fill the public 
eye and influence the public mind just at 
present in their zealous apostleship of that 
kingdom of mere matter, in which there is 
proclaimed to be nothing supernatural, 
have acquired some further right to speak 
on the great and general question of the 
supernatural outside of their specific and 
wholly indecisive domain of inquiry—until 
then, we say, either the reading and think- 
ing masses must be and continue to be 
profoundly ignorant of all that it is essen- 
tial to know outside of that single sphere in 
order to form and deliver. truly scientific 
judgment about the supernatural, or else 
those physical scientists must forthwith 
begin to prepare themselves, if not to talk 
about the supernatural and only when they 
understand themselves, then to secure a 
long-continued public hearing only among 
the ignorant and dilettanté. 

At the same time, if we now quite forget 
the men individually, and look at the mod- 
ern scientific movement against the super- 
natural only in the aggregate, then, as Dar- 
wiu, Tyndall, and others in certuin direc- 
tions,so Paulus, Strauss, Bauer, Feuerbach, 
Renan, Herbert Spencer, and multitudes 
besides in other and very diverse directions 
have been devoting themselves with all the 
ardor and all the energy and all the thor- 
oughness of specialists to tae demonstra- 
tion that in their specific realm of inquiry 
no given aspect of the supernatural is pre- 
sented which is to them incapable of a 
purely natural solution. And not only so, 
but they have together been devoting them- 
selves to this with such pronounced success 
that, in regard to Germany in particular, 
Prof. Christleib says; ‘‘ Whereas when in 
former times objections were raised to the 
truths and facts of Christianity—first in 
England, then in France, and finally in 
the German Fatherland—it was generally 
assumed that the challengers of Revelation 
ought to bear the burden of proof, the 
tables era now turned, and those who still 





believe anything are called on to justify 
their presumption in doing so.” 

And this gives us a truly startling intims- 
tion of that onus prodandi which now opens 
up before that Christian believer who in 
these days undertakes to give to all comers 
a truly scientific reason for the religious 
faith which he enjoys. If, for example, he 
is to be any more intelligent in his belieg 
than a Tyndall or a Darwin or a Huxley in 
bis disbelief, then he must understand far 
more than merely the bearings of the dis- 
coveries of modern physical science on the 
supernaturalism of Christianity. If he is 
scientifically to vindicate the claims of such 
superpaturalism, despite all modern objec- 
tions to the contrary—hoe opus, hic labor est / 





A TOUR OF SAVOY. 


No doubt the readers of Tus INDEPEND- 
ENT will be quite as glad as your corre- 
spondent to drop for awhile the ecclesias- 
tical quarrel of Germany and the political 
complications of France, and to repose 
amid the beauty and grandeur of Nature, 
And for this we will quit the hackneyed 
routes of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Ger- 
man baths, the Tyrol, the Italian lakes, 
and turn into the less frequented paths of 
Savoy and the mountains of the Tarentaise. 
Due south of Geneva lies the quaint Italian- 
looking town of Annecy, to be reached in 
about six hours, either by diligence over a 
picturesque road or by a circuitous railway 
ride, first to Aix-les-Bains, then half way 
back again by the new road up the roman- 
tic valley of the Fier, where rocks of most 
fantastic shapes overhang the deep gorges 
of the river and tunnels and bridges keep 
the traveler in a constant distraction be- 
tween the wonders of man and the wonders 
of Nature. 

At Annecy the archeologist can occupy 
himself profitably in inspecting the Roman 
remains of a city whose foundation is lost 
in a remote antiquity, and whose history is 
linked with some of the most notable 
events, civil, ecclesiastical, and military, of 
Savoy. But the tourist is soon tempted 
away from museums, cloisters, and ruins by 
the excursions of which Annecy forms the 
natural and agreeable center. Day after 
day one cannot go amiss in the delights of 
mountain, lake, forest, gorge, waterfall 
offered by the standard expeditions of the 
neighborhood; but the most charming of 
these is the tour of the lake, which may be 
accomplished in four or five hours. Lake 
Annecy rivals the more familiar lakes of 
Switzerland in the blended beauty and 
majesty of itsshores and is especially sug- 
gestive of Luzerne, though on a smaller 
scale. One has the same sunny slopes al- 
ternating with bold crags and towering 
hights, and the same effect of being shut up 
in one lake after another, with no visible 
outlet. And, besides, one is here in the 
region of the vine, and sees how every 
nook of soil that can be redeemed to sun- 
shine along the sidesof the mountains is 
walled and terraced so as to give footing 
and nurture to the grape. 

Leaving the lake at Doussard, its south- 
ern extremity, you go by diligence over 
many miles of smooth, level road to Fa. 
verges, catching fine views of Mont Blanc 
and his supporters at intervals on the way. 
Then you begin to climb to Albertville, 
which serves as 8 common receiving and 
distributing point for Upper and Lower 
Savoy. Here the diligences concentrate 
and ‘‘correspond” from all quarters—from 
Chamousset, below Chambery, on the 
through railway for Italy, to St. Gervais, on 
the route from Geneva to Chamouny, and 
from Moutiers and Bourg St. Maurice far 
up toward the Italian frontier. But the 
traveler should avoid being caught ove, 
night at the dear and dirty inns of Albert- 
ville, and should divide his route either at 
Annecy or at Chambery, if bis destination 
is higher up iu the Tarentaise. From Al. 
bertville to Moutiers the road constantly 
rises in grandeur, following the line of the 
Isere between mountains that rise from 
1,200 to 2,600 meters above the sea. At 
Moutiers the Doron joins the Isere almost 
at right angles, and a ride of an hour up the 
lateral valley of the Doron brings you to 
Brides les Bains, one of the most lovely and 
secluded watering-places upon the Continent 
I am almost afraid of spoiling the charm 
of this sweet retreat by praising it so high- 
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ly as to turn toward ita tide of promiscu- 
ous travel. Let me, therefore, say at once 
that it affords none of the luxuries. of 
hotel life and very few of the amusements 
common at fashionable watering-places; 
only quiet simplicity and decent comfort 
in @ well-ordered pension at 9 francs pei 
day. The society is almost exclusively 
French. For a fortnight I was the only rep- 
resentative of either the English or the 
German tongue and the register revealed. 
but two or three predecessors of English 
stock, But this was one of the charms of 
Brides, for the vivacity, the ease, the grace, 
the aerial prettinesses of the French were 
an agreeable contrast to what one encoun- 
tersin the society of a German watering: 
place. It was sad, however, to observe 
the restraint under which Frenchmen 
seemed to live with respect to political 
affairs. Once in a while, when I could 
lead one away into a corner or meet him 
on a solitary walk, I could draw out an 
opinion upon the situation and the pros- 
pects of France; but when together every 
man seemed suspicious of his neighbors, 
and any political remark was met with a 
shrug, a timid glance around, and an 
evasive answer. The table of the reading- 
room was spread impartially with Parisian 
journals of every political school. 

The waters of Brides are quite analogous 
to those of Carlsbad and are recommended 
for the same classes of complaints. They are 
said even to possess the marvelous virtue of 
restoring dilapidated brains and, by equal- 
izing the distribution of the blood, to re- 
lieve cerebral anemia. Perhaps their best 
recommendation is that “children cry for 
them”—which is a free rendering of the en- 
thusiastic praise of the resident physician— 
“*les enfants eux-mémes la boivent volontiers” ; 
but one can approximate the taste by drink- 
ing every morning a few glasses of Glauber 
salts dissolved in tepid water and slightly 
scented with sulphuretted hydrogen. This 
water issues from the springs at a bigh 
temperature and is used both for drinking 
and for bathing. The springs were known 
to the Romans, then lost, then found again 
in the Middle Ages, once more lost, and in 
recent times were again unearthed by a 
great flood in the Doron, which swept away 
the débris of centuries, under which they 
had been concealed, 

But the main attraction of Brides is in 
the location. So completely is the valley 
shut in that the temperature is mild and 
equable, while the air, atan elevation of 
570 meters above the sea, is pure and in- 
vigorating. One seldom feels the wind 
and it is impossible to tell in what quarter 
it may be blowing. The road pushes be- 
yond Brides about two hours further, and 
ends at the foot of the great Glacier de la 
Vanoise. It isa fine excursion to Tralog- 
nan to view this glacier. Vigorous moun- 
tain climbers can also make the ascent of 
Mont Jovet, whence is a commanding 
view of Mont Blanc and the Needles and 
ofa large array of glaciers. All around 
the valley are terraced orchards and vine- 
yards, and one is tempted to climb and 
climb, where apples, plums, and peaches 
are dropping from the trees and grapes are 
purpling in the sun. The noisy little river 
rushes by the hotel, but its wildness is 
toned by banks of flowers and a shaded 
avenue leading to the spring. Voila/—a 
little paradise. 

From Brides it is a ride of five hours to 
Bourg St. Maurice, near the upper valley 
of the Isere, over such a road as one often 
sees in Switzerland, and which is here the 
product of French engineering. And now 
you are within a stone’s throw of Italy. 
You have only to climb the zigzag road 
over the Little St. Bernard and you can go 
down either to Courmeyer or to Aorta. But 
{ chose the mule-track by Chapien and Mot. 
tet, up to the Col de la Seigne, over 8,000 
feet. It was a day of unutterable bright- 
ness and glory, and Mont Blanc was unveiled 
from sunrise till sunset. From this side, 
looking down the whole length of the Allée 
Blanche, one can realize the stupendous 
mass of rock that upholds the everlasting 
dome of snow. There is nothing to inter- 
cept the view nor to divide the impression, 
It is a place to stand in awe of the sublime. 
Next day, a rough pull over the Col des 
Fours, 9,000 feet high, was rewarded by a 
fine view, first of Mont Blanc and the 





Needles, and then of the vast panorama of 
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the Tarentaise, the mountain-tops swimming 
like islands in a sea of mist, that was dash- 
ing and breaking against them. I stood be- 
tween two beavens — this dense, rolling 
heaven beneath, the great blue vault above. 
Ti:e surface of the nether heaven was il- 
fumined by the sun of the upper, the moun- 
tain islands glancing back a tinge of green 
on the whiteness of snow. Suddenly the 
mist rolled up and covered us; and we 
“feared as we entered into the cloud,” for 
we were nigh to lose our way; but in a mo- 
ment the cloud itself grew luminous with 
@ brightness that dazzled the eye, and “ there 
came a voice from the excellent glory,” 
speaking to the wondering, waiting soul 
words that no tongue can utter. 


ZEGYPTER. 
8T. GERVAIS, Sept. 5th, 1874. 








BETWEEN THE POPPY AND THE 
ROSE. 


BY JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON, 








How tired! Eight hours of racking work, 
With sharp vexations shot between } 
Scant wages and few kindly words— 
How gloomy the whole day bas been! 
But here is home, Its garden shines 
And over it the soft air flows; 
A mist of chastened glory bangs 
Between the poppy aud the rose. 


The poppy red as ruby is, 
The rose pale pink, full-blown, and set 
Midmost the dark rich leaves that form 
The strong vine’s royal «oronet, 
And half way o’er from this to tuat, 
In a charmed focus of repose, 
Two rare young faces, lit with love, 
Between the poppy and the rose, 


BSweet little Jessie, two years old, 
Dear little Mamma, twenty-four, 
Together in the garden walk 
While evening sun-streams round them pour. 
List! Mamma murmurs babv.talk! 
Tlush! Jessie's talk to laughter glows! 
They both look heavenly sweet to me, 
Between the poppy and the ros3. 


Iwo flakes of sunshine in deep shade, 
Two diamonds set in roughest stone, 
Twosongs with harp accompaniment 
Across a houseless desert blown— 
No, nothing like this vision is, 
How deep its innocent influence goes— 
Sweeter than song or power or fame— 
Between the poppy and the rose. 


Between the poppy and the rose 
A bad and blossom shining fair— 
A child-like mother and a child 
Whose owu my very heart-throbs are ! 
Ob! life ts sweet, they make it so, 
Its work is lighter than repose ; 
Come anything, so they bloom on, 
Between the poppy and the rose. 





UNIFORMED, BUT NOT ARMED. 


BY MALY B. WILLARD. 








Ir the government in some insane mo, 
ment—since governments are subject to 
such—should declare ull women eligi- 
ble to military service and liable to draft 
the more advanced of the sisterhood migh 
perhaps look upon the edict with some 
degree cf ailewance. Butif, upon the in- 
auguration of this new order of things and 
marshaling the new recrui‘sin the array of 
battle, it should be found that no provision 
had be mide for their equipment or defense 
beyond the gold lace and brass buttons of 
the uoiform, which would outswell the 
other, the bowls (feminine, of course) of 
derision or the shrieks of dismay ? 

Suppose, in the very hour and article of 
drawn battle, the order to this new army 
goes forth on this wise: 

‘*Do good service for your country now, 
dear ladies. Not with the carnal weapons of 
men’s warfare, not with bayonet, saber, and 
gua, but with your inspiring glances, your 
quick perceptions, your magical intuitions, 
your great moral strength, help us win and 
hold the day. The army needs your pure 
presence, it waits for your ready sugges- 
tion, it will conquer through your victorious 
faith. Have no thought for your own de- 
fense; you will win in your own inimitable 
way, without resorting to the base and ig- 
noble warfure necessary on our side of the 
line. If tooth or nail promise efficiency in 
the cause, these are not denied you, they 
are your own inalienable weapous; but do 
not soil your hands with Colt’s revolvers or 
weight yourselves down with Spencer rifles. 
All will be well if you trust us and coofine 
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yourselves to your own proper line of at- 
tack—mornl influence. Charge!” 

All this is very absurd, no doubt, since 
“arbitration” bas ‘*set in’? and there are 
to be no more wars or rumors of wars; but 
something a good deal like it is the result 
of the new law in Massachusetts making 
women eligible to serve on school boards 
and as county or state superintendents uf 
instruction. 

Very much like this, it seemed to us who 
afew weeks ago, dragged Sister Agatha 
from her retirement—not cloistered, but 
sacredly domestic —and, in view of hermany 
qualifications for the position, urged her 
election toa vacant place in our board of 
school directors. Nobly we enlisted for 
the war. The press clamored for our mus- 
tering in. Its appeals reached the limits of 
the town. ** Let all the women rally around 
Sister Agatha and elect ber !” was its cry. 
We rallied well, but we did not elect her. 
Reason why: Votes were necessary to her 


election. 
“Oh! it was pitiful 
In a whole city full 
Votes we had none.” 


We were uniformed, but alas! not armed, 
save with those subtle weapons of 
“‘wiance,” “intuition,” and ‘moral in- 
fluence.” 

Aud this is how those exceedingly ethe. 
cial means of offense and defense proved 
themselves. 

A darting ‘‘giance” from the blue eyes of 
sixteen-year-old Daphne Laurelle won over 
to our side the rising young physician of 
the place; who, unfortunately, was called 
out of town on professional business just at 
the crisis of election. 

The well-xnimed ‘*‘intuitions” of Sister 
Dorothy took her husband, who is not 
Brother Dorothy, by any means, to the polls 
in good season; but his butcher, his baker, 
and bis candlestick-maker, to all of whom 
he owed heavy bills, were there in force be- 
fore him, and the poor man, not baving the 
fear of his wife’s intuitions sufficiently be- 
fore bis eyes, actually deposited a vote that 
did not bear Sister Agatha’s name upon it 
at all, 

The ‘moral influence” dodge might have 
accomplished more but for one fact. Six 
members of the already elected school board 
had wives, to whom tnese same intangible 
weapons were as accessible as to us, in 
whose hands they were as powerful as in 
ours who had marsbaled under the banner 
of Sister Agatha. Not being themselves 
eligible with any propriety to the positions, 
their ‘‘moral influence” sent every wife's 
husband to electioneer at the polls against 
our poor little candidate, whose only 
strength was her eminent fitness for the 
work to be done. These strong men, secure 
in their own seats, exerted an influence we 
could not aspire to. There were the con. 
tracts to be let for the new school building, 
and every carpenter, mason, and painter 
held his vote suspended in mid-air until the 
nod of some Jupiter director signified the 
time and place for its deposit. 

Then the Ion. Clopas Kritsinger, rep. 
resentative from our district, who has been 
counted upon always as a supporter of 
progressive movements and who might 
have been supposed to be on our side, un- 
fortunately was largely interested in a mam 
moth clothing establishment, patronized 
extensively by the foreign population of the 
town. It would hurt his trade from that 
source to be known as at all favoring the 
admission of women to public offices, and 
so the large voting force of his establish- 
ment went against Sister Agatha, Sister 
Agutha’s husband is a druggist; conse- 
quently every other druggist in the village 
(and their name is legion since the “* moral 
influence” of the sisterhoud bas effected 
“no license” to saloons), gathered himself 
and his adherents to gv up against this 
** Philistine.” 

Ob! there were “‘ treason, stratagem, and 
spoils” in this our first venture under the 
new law of the commonwealth! and the 
result was that the Hon. Stupendous 
received thirty votes more than Sister 
Agatha, whose twenty-five years of ex- 
perience with and careful investigation 
into the workings of the public school 
system in her own lirge family, might 
have bevn brought to bearin the correc- 
tion of mistakes and the introduction of 
fresher, more vigorous methods of instruc- 
tion. 








All for the lack of women’s votes, it seems 
tous now. It is true, the result might have 
been the same had these not heen wanting. 
Thirty women, no doubt, might have been 
found who would go over to the enemy, 
even under the best of circumstances, 
Agonistes, at my elbow, contends earnestly 
that such would be inevitably the outcome 
of any experiment in this direction. There 
are certain episodes in my own history also 
that occur to me now to show that thirty 
women ina town as large as ours, who 
think it smart, independent, and high toned 
to disregard natural affiliations and com 
mend themselves to nobody, by deserting 
the ranks at critical periods, is not an ex- 
travagantly estimated number. 

Lut in that event, so confidently predicted 
by Agonistes, the contest would, neverthe- 
less, be a legitimate one. We, so lately en- 
listed, would fight at no greater odds than 
lack of discipline and imperfect knowledge 
of military tactics might render inevitable. 
Greek might then meet Greek in all the es- 
sentials of honest warfareand tbe fortunes 
of war might be more evenly distributed. 
As it is now, instead of the discipline which 
would enable us to keep in step and line, 
we are driven to trickery and artifice in 
order to get over the ground in anything 
like order or time. Instead of true and 
tried, well-tempered weapons with which 
to meet the enemy, we are left for both 
offense and defense to “ dodges,” mancu- 
vers, and stratagem. And when the battle 
is over and lost we may only recount to 
each other the splendid opportunities we 
might not improve and thy telling sho's we 
might have made, if only, being uniformed, 
we might also have been armed. 


rr 
PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 


BY THE REV. H. R. WAITE, 








Most important and influential among 
the Christian organizations at work in Italy 
we find the Waldensian Church, whose 
name is familiar to all readers of church 
history. First of Protestant churches in 
Italy, we know through what perils and 
with what jealous care it has kept alive 
there the elements of a pure faith. Naturally 
enough, when all Italy became free for 
Christian effort, much was expected from 
this old church, nourisbed in the free air of 
the Northern valleys. What did it do? 
American Christians have been told—until 
they have come almost to believe it true— 
that it ‘did nothing and could do nothing”; 
that it was a “foreign church” and was 
‘**not acceptable to the Italian people.” 

As to the truth of these statements, I] 
need only call attention to a few facts. As 
the Waldensian Church has held its position 
for ages in the North of Italy, to say that 
‘it isnot Italian” is as absurd as to de- 
clare that Genoa and Turin and Venice are 
not Italian; and, since it is by far the 
largest and most respectable denomination 
io Italy, itcan harily be said that it is less 
acceptable to the Italian people than other 
bodies. 

Now a word as toits activities. In the 
spring of 1871 the writer iad the oppor- 
tunity of attending one of the first large 
missionary meetings held by this church 
after the occupstion of the Papal States. 
There were present all of the leaders of 
the Church—men who would compare 
favorably with those found in like gatter- 
ings iu America; and all that was said 
and done gave evidence that, while 
there was a_ spirit of conservatism 
in the body, which put too much re- 
straint upon its missionary efforts, there 
was an unmistakable intention on the part 
of those who represeated the youth and 
vigor of the Church to break down every 
barrier which stood in the way of the ac- 
complisbment of the great work which 
opened before it as the leading Christian 
denomination in ltaly. A subsequent ac- 
quaintance with the leaders and many mem- 
bers of the Church, extending through three 
years, bas proven that this purpose was not 
an idea merely. The conflict between the 
old and young leaders grew out of the 
jealous regar! of the former for the in. 
tegrity and purity of the principles which 
they held as a priceless legacy, rather 
than from any want of sympathy with 
the aggressive missionary spirit of 
their younger brethren. A better un- 
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derstanding of each other's aims 
vinced these elders of the Chy 
no danger to either church Polity or dog. 
trine was to be apprehended from the plang 
of their juniors, and for two years the wholg 
Church bas been giving its heartiest efforts 
to the work of spreadinz the Protectin 
egis of its pure faith over every part i 
Ituly where the Presbyterian polity seemed 
adupted to the popular wants and Could fing 

a welcome. 

Occupying this position in reference te 
the Christian work in general and the Prey, 
byterian polity in particular, it is not gy, 
prising that all connected with the Cures 
should look with deep regret upon 
effort to build up hostile interests foundej 
on alike polity. And when these hostile 
interests were brought into the field, unde 
the leadership of men who had been only 4 
little time before seemingly in active sym. 
Pathy and co-operation with them, 
we cannot be surprised that this direc, blon 
at the work accomplished by yeas oj 
patient toil should provoke at first som 
degree of bitterness among those who (i 
its influence most. 

No secret need be made of the factsr. 
ferred to. They are simply these : Juy 
previous to the organization ot what is now 
known asthe “Free Church” (not to be cop. 
founded with the ‘Free Churches”) ‘Father’ 
Gavazzi and Rev. J. R. McDougall, both 
Presbyterinns and the organizers of the 
so called “Free Church,” were in active 
sympathy with the Waldensian Church, 
If there was anything in the faith, polity, 
or history of the Waiden-iao Church which 
caused them to think it necessary thit 
another uod hostile Presbyterian interest 
should be built up in Italy, they did not 
then reveal it. It was not until, for reasons 
which are variously stated, some degree of 
alienation had arisen between these me 
and the Waldensian leaders that this ca 
viction seems to have had birth. It wast 
this time and by the efforis of these men 
that a certain number of the Independent 
congregations known as “Free Churches” 
were induced to enter into an organizstion 
which assumed the title of the “Fre 
Church of Italy.” 

Who among American Christians has m 
heard of the ‘* Free Church,” and how 
many, we may ask, know anything of the 
“Free Churches”? 

This distinction between church and 
churches is an important one and worthy of 
a moment’sconsideration. For many years 
prior to the surrender of the Papal States 
in different parts of Italy there were io 
existence various congregations, each in, 
dependent of the other, some of them widely 
differing in matters of polity, but all of 
them holding the same essential truths and 
belonging toa class common!y denominated 
“Free Churches,” 

These churches, after the Waldensi 
Church, constituted up to 1870, if taey do 
not still constitute, as to numbers, the mok 
important church element ia Italy. 

The nu nber of their congregations prt 
vious to the organization of which Mr: 
McDougall is the leading spirit bas beea 
variously stated at from forty to fifty. 

A leading pastor of one of these churche 
stated the number of congregations, one 
year ago, as being more than thirty, The 
statement is also made, on what seems 
be good authority, that in the “Fret 
Church” organization, which claims some 
thirty odd congregations, there are pot at 
most more than twenty which ever bad bad 
a place among the original “Free 
Churches.” 

1t is evident, then, that, while their ¢x 
istence has been to a large extent obscured 
by the organization which has 4 similar 
name, the ‘Free Churches” of Italy atill 
constitute, in the aggregate, an element 
larger, perhaps, than that which has sue 
ceede | in occupying their place in the pub. 
lic mind. 

The pertinent inquiry which suggests 
itself at this point is: Was there anything 
in the condition of these churches which 
called for their organizition into a ew de 
nomination, Presbyterian in polity snd 
{rom its very incepuoa in hostility with & 
vigorous Presbyterian denomination already 
in possession of the field, with a title rum 
ping through countless generations? 

This is a question which the promotors 
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Italy to be, as we have stated it, Presby- 
terian, and which is so regarded by its 
frie Is in Scotland)—this is a question to 
which they may be able to give a satis 
factory answer; but the circumstances cer- 
tainly do not suggest one. 

If the promoters of the movement, them- 
selves Presbyterians, with a natural beliet 
in that polity as the best of ecclesiastica' 

jities, had the interests of Presbyterian- 

jam at heart, their interest certainly took a 
remarkable direction when it went out in 
the way of organizing within the very fold 
ofa venerated church of that polity an ant \g- 
opistic body based upon no change in prin- 
ciples, That such an antagonism exists 
there need be no plainer proof than the very 
personal and uncbristian (to say the least of 
it) letter which Father Gavuzzi addressed 
toafriend in New York regarding Rev, 
Matteo Prochét, » leading Waldensian and 
a delegate to the late Alliance meeting, and 
which found its way, to the sorrow of all 
true friends of Italy, into tae columns of 
the New York Herald. 

In view of the facts, we believe that we 
shall express ap opinion in which Preshy- 
terians generally will coincide iu saying 
that this new denomination in Italy is not 
conducted in the iaterests of Presbyterian- 
ism. 

Is it, then, it may be asked, conducted in 
the interests of Coneregationalism? After 
what bas been said, this question very nat- 
‘amily seems an absurd one. It needs no 
effort to prove that it is neither natural nor 
probible that two pronounced Presbyteri- 
ans should organize a body essentially and 
womistakably Presbyterian, and so recoz- 

nited in Italy, as a means of building up in 
that land the principles and the polity of 
Congregationalism. We might, therefore, 

dimiss this question without further con- 

siderion, were it not for the fact thata 
board of missions committed to work in 

Ialy,and which is largely supported by Con. 
gegationalists has occupied for more than a 
year the anomalous position of rendering its 
aid to this very organiz ition, hostile as it is 
tothe polity of its Congregational support- 
ersand having no raison detre, and, there- 
fore, no Cliim upon its sympathies, from a 
Presbyterian point of view. 

We are happy to kuow that the mistake 
to which the American Bourd was thus in 
some way committed has been made evident 
and that it baa dissolved the unfortunate 
eonnection. We carnestly bope that this 
mistake will not, however, be the means of 
using it to retire from the field. The 
work which awaited it at first and which 
itsfriends in Ltaly long to see it undertake 
is still before it. 

While the Waldensian Church has its 
wry evideat work in caring for those 
cements which drift naturally toward 
Presbyteriunism, there is # large und bope- 
fulelement which has no such tendency. 
To attempt to force it in that direction (as 
hasbeen seen in the efforts of the new 
“Free Church’’) is like an effort to change 
the nature of an indigenous plant. If it 
survives the operation, its existence is 
henceforth a sickly one. No amount of 
imported fertilizers can make up for the 
tative energy which has been iost, and it 
willbea credit neither to its cultivators 
tor to the soil on which it grows. The 
tlement of which we speak has had 
it prowth in the restive spirit of 
those who have long dreamed of that 
liberty in church and state which 
their eyes now see. These men are in the 
Peition in which men are almost nlways 
found just after a long-fought-for eman- 
tipstion from any kind of bondage. They 
it extremists, They have extreme views 
inthe matter of church polity; and, like 
he old-time Independents of England, 
fom whom American Congregationalists 
we not ashamed to trace their pedigree, 
have gone mad on the subject of the “ free- 
dom of the churches.” 

But, like the old Independents, they are 
Fterally sound as to essential truths and 
fall of that dogged determination to ‘‘ hold 

ground” which is one of the best 
idexes of their sincerity and one of the 
Suguries for their future. Among 
*% churches and congregations the 

n Board has an inviting field. 

With judicious men to dispense its aid 
do its work, it may exert a tentative 
which will hasten the duy when 
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their polity shall come into harmony with 
that of Congregationalists elsewhere. 

Ths purpose can be subserved in no 
better way than by the establishment of a 
Christian Training School, open to all who 
choose to attend it. Here would be the 
training place for those who are to minister 
to these independent churches. What better 
way of instructing the churches than that 
of instructing their teachers? 

As to the lavish use of money, we pro- 
nounce it an unqualified evil. Too much 
has alrendy been done in this way, and with 
such lack of judgment as to send many 
promising congregations off into theif 
future not strong on their feet and walk- 
ing alone, but helplessly dragging on 
crutches, 

Help is needed, but it had better be with" 
held entirely than extended foolishly. 
The use of the material arguments, as in 
the *‘soup system” of bringing men under 
Christian influence, is of doubtful expedi- 
ency anywhere; but to import it into Italy 
is to bring Christianity into contempt with 
those who ought to be its best frien's. 

To do the particular work of which we 
speak there can be no better agency than 
the American Board, with such a represent- 
ative as Dr. Gulick; and it is to be hoped 
that at its coming meeting at Rutland it 
will give its most serious attention to the 
claims of Italy. 

It is to be hoped also that such aid as the 
Presbyterians of America shall be disposed 
to extend to the work in this field will be 
sent through the Church which has stood 
like a lighthouse in the sea of Romanism 
for ages. Let those who believe in the Pres- 
byterian polity and would see that polity 
thrive in Italy aid the Waldensian Church. 

Other American interests are faithfully 
represented in Italy by Rev. Leroy W. 
Vernon, D.D., of the Methodist Church, 
who superintends « work full of hope; and 
by Rev. Geo. B. Taylor, D. D., who is in 
charge of the promising stations of the 
Southern Baptist Church. The English 
Wesleyans have built up one of the strong- 
est denominations in the field, under the 
efficient direction of Rev. Henry J. Pizott, 
and the English Baptists have accomplished 
some work under care of Rev. James 
Wall. All of these works have their center 
in Rome and all of these men are working 
in that perfect harmony which is an im- 
perative condition of real success on the 
part of any one of them. 

It is an encouraging fact that, with the 
exception of the church difficulties referred 
to and an individual American of combative 
disposition sustained in Rome, on what 
grounds Chrisiians there are at a loss to 
know, such perfect harmony exists among 
all the Christians in Italy. 

Finally, if all that has been done is very 
little, indeed, let no one lose coursge. A 
field which it has taken ages to enter cannot 
be occupied with new ideas ina day. For 
Italy’s full redemption we must wait in 
hope. 


MISTAKES OF MINISTERS, 
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IT is not the purpose of the writer to in- 
flict so dreadful a punishment upcn the 
readers of this paper as even to enumerate 
all the mistakes of mmnisters; but, in the 
space commonly alloted to a single article, 
to talk about a very few of them. 

1. The first mistake of many a minister 
is his ever entering the ministry. 

No argument is needed to show that 
some who are in the ministry bave no busi- 
ness there; that many a good farmer, 
mechanic, merchant bas been spoiled to 
make a very poor minister. Much of whut 
is said and written about the ministerial 
‘*call” is pious nonsense. 

One man is undoubtedly called to the 
ministry; but another is just as clearly 
called to work on a farm, another to follow 
tbe sea, and still another to lay bricks, 
Every man is called to labor, and perhaps 
to do some special labor in the great vine- 
yard of human industry. No man is called 
to idleness. Any man may be considered 
as called to do that for which he 
bas a natural aptitude, inclination, and, 
commonly, early education. The man 
who likes to till the ground is called 
to bes farmer. He who prefers to vav- 
igate the ocean is called to be a sailor. The 





question is sometimes asked: Why is it 
that men can be found to dig in the coal- 
mines, or go down into the sea in ships, or 
march to the cannon’s mouth? 1 know of 
no better answer than that such employ- 
ment is their culling. He who is called to 
the Gospel ministry has talents that fit 
him for such work; has an inclination in 
that direction, often at an early age? is in 
many instances guided thither by parents 
or teachers. Do you say “the Lord’s 
band is init’? Certainly. The man fol 
lows the leadings of Providence. So do 
the others; but, like them, he follows cir- 
cumstances, events, instruction, and ‘bis 
bent.” God chooses to influence men now- 
adays, for the most part, as he bas always 
done, sxve in exceptional cases, by ordina- 
ry means; and it is not to be supposed that 
the minister is an exception to the rule. 

Not every one hits upon his right work 
the first time. All are liable to error. The 
minister is not the only one who ‘‘ mis- 
stakes his calling.” I know a man who, 
after pounding bis lapstone for years, made 
up his mind that he could do better at 
making ships thaa at making shoes; so he 
left his shop and went into the ship-yard- 
He succeeded there, became a master work- 
man, and amassed property. I bave beard 
of another who wasa workman in the navy” 
yard and determined to become a pre«cber, 
He accomplished bis purpose and distin- 
guished himself as a pulpit orator. 

These are manifestly exceptions to the 
rule, which is that men are more likely to 
succeed in that business or vocation for 
which they are from the first specially 
trained and edueated. The preacher is 
trained, educated, born for the ministry. 
Very likely his parents had this in view for 
him from childhood, noticing him to be 
naturally studious, thoughtful, devout. But 
the idea of many a youog man of good dis- 
position and pious intentions who makes a 
fair Sunday-schovl teacher or superintead- 
ent and takes a part in the weekly prayer- 
meeting tbat be bas a ‘‘ call” to preach the 
Gospel, and so must give up some pursuit 
in whicb he is doing sufficiently well, is 
simply absurd; and his pastor, who is 
usually among the first consulted, should 
not hesitate to inform him that the patb of 
Christian duty and common sense are one, 
and (if be thinks so) that he is called rather 
to remain where he is and serve his Master 
there. 

If, as is often the case, he proposes to 
omit all preparatory study, except perhaps 
aterm or two ata theolozical school, where 
he may get, what nobody has any business 
with, a smattering of theology, the foolish- 
ness of such @ course should be pointed 
out; or if, being now well slong in the 
twenties, he means to prepare for college 
and go through a regular course of study, 
the unlikelihood of his persevering in such 
an unde:taking should be made known to 
him. A word might be said here about the 
mistake of pious parents in devoting their 
infant (or even unborn) sons to the minis- 
try. Weare not to dictate to the Lord 
what he shall do with our children, but are 
rather to leave them in bis hands, 

2, Another mistake of many a minister is 
the acceptance ut the outset of too difficult 
x position and the attempt to do tov large 
an amount of work. 

This mistake is in great part the fault of 
the churches, that, iu their unreasoning 
and unreasonable demand for young men, 
make little account of wisdom, experience, 
and that intellectual and spiritual ripeness 
which are cons:dered indispensable in 
the other professions aod which can 
come only with years. Why should 
young ministers be so eagerly songht after, 
when young lawyers and physicians can 
hardly earna living? And why should old 
ministers be so olten left without charge 
when old lawyers and physicians have 
more business than they can attendto? Is 
a minister like a toy, valuable only when 
fresh and new, and to be cust aside as worth. 
less when a littleworn? There is no sense 
in such doings. A minister needs practice 
and training in the ministry before he is 
fitted to takea large and exacting charge; 
and, if he take such an one without the 
necessary preparation, no matter how 
“loud” his call, he makesa misiake. No 
matter what his ability may be, this pre- 
paratury course is as necessary as thut of 
the coilege or semipary. Why doesu’t a 
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man become master of a ship the first voy- 
age? Why are not young and untried men 
selected to be presidents of our banks, ruil- 
roads, insurance and trust companies? 
Preparation, experience, and proof of abil- 
ity are manitestly needed here. So are 
they and all the more in our prominent 
pulpits. But, apart from the consideration 
of fitness, the work is toobard, the bur. 
den too heavy. Many a_ promising 
young preacher bas perished almost 
at the commencement of his career. Many 
a household has been desolated, many a life 
saddened by the vain attempts to do the 
work of ten years in one. A loving and 
bereaved people, with tears and sincere 
lamentations, follow such an one to his 
grave and rear a tablet to his memory; but 
before the daisies bloom above him tbey 
repeat the blunder, 

Let us have done with such foolish per- 
formances, or, at least, cease to regard as & 
**dispensation of Providence” the inevita- 
ble consequence of our own short-sighted- 
ness and stupidity. 

8. A third mistake of ministers, but less 
common now than formerly, is their minis- 
terial exclusiveness, their belng deterred by 
a kind of slavish fear from taking any 
part or even evincing avy special intevest 
in public affairs. They do, indeed (unless 
they are Romanists) allow themselves to 
marry, to beget and raise children, to yote 
(unless their people object), and to occa- 
sionally lecture and write for the press; but 
they shun political gatherings, are shy of 
caitle-shows and horse-‘airs, and no more 
think of going to Coogress than to the in- 
fernal regions. 

A minister should by al] means attend to 
bis work—“ ministering, let us wait on our 
ministry.” When he has a charge, be is 
bound to give bis people his time, for they 
pay bim for this; but he does not stand 
apart from the rest of mankind. Jle has 
an interest in the common weal, may at any 
time take a pit in matters of common 
local interest, and, when without charge or 
when specially released by his people for 
the purpose, may take a seatin the legislat’ 
ive halls of the state or nation. A minister 
has and should evince an interest in al/ that 
concerns the good of his fellows; and, asa 
doctor may leave his patients and a lawyer 
his clients, so may he leave for a season his 
own immediate charge and serve his town, 
state, or country. This will make him a 
better minister and a broader man. It may 
be claimed that our legislators should be 
specially educated and trained for their 
work, that each should stick to his own 
business—the minister to his sermons, the 
lawyer to his brivfs, and the shoemaker to 
his last. But for the present this is im- 
practicable. Our public men must be taken 
from all other vocations and emp!o; menis, 
and why not from this? The term “ poli- 
tician’’ needs to be lifted from the mire of 
disrepute in which it lies. Why should not 
the minister help to do this? Ile is atruid 
to do it. 

The coming minister, I venture to pres 
dict, will be a fearless mun. Ile will be as 
entirely at home in the caucus as in the pul- 
pit; he will be seen and heard in all places 
of good repute; he will adJress the people 
on all the questions of the hour—not re.id- 
ing from a written d:scourse, not speaking 
from behind a pulpit-barricade, but talking 
conversationally, argumentatively, familiar- 
ly, and from a platform as near their own 
level as may be; he will goto the legislature 
of the state and of the nation; he will fill the 
gubernatorial snd the presidential chairs; 
aud he will adopt us his own motto the re- 
markab!e line of Terence: 

” Homo sum, et nihil humanum a me alienum puto,” 
(“Lam a man,and consider nothing that eoncerns 
humanity as above or beneuth me.”) 

4. A fourth mistake of ministers, a!ready 
hinted at and the last 1 shill notice at this 
time, is their manner of presenting the 
truth, 

For the most part they read their ser- 
mons, making mechanical gestures, it any, 
and olten witb their eyes on their manuscript 
instead of on the audience. In a word, 
they deliver the most important truths as 
if they were of po account whatever. 
But it was Paul’s reasoning with the Jews 
at Thessalonica that made such a commo- 
tion there; and it was when Paul reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and the judg- 
ment to come that Felix trembled. Had 
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Paul delivered the Gospel message as min- 
isters preach the same truths nowadays, 
Felix would not have trembled bad his 
sermon lasted until this time; and at Thes- 
salonica no great ‘‘ multitude of devout 
Greeks” would have believed, nor would 
those ‘‘lewd fellows of the baser sort” 
have dreamed of being provoked to “set all 
the city on an uproar.” Before the world 
is converted to Christ, before the Millen- 
nium is ushered in, this great mistake 
as to the manner of preaching will be 
corrected, The young minister will not 
prepare so many pages of written matter, 
nor will he read them verbatim in a nasa] 
tone. He will talk with the people, rather 
than to them; he will come down from the 
pulpit to their own level; he will meet them 
eye to eye; he will present the crucifixion 
of Christ not asa historical fact, but as a 
transaction of the present moment. Litur. 
gies, manuscripts, pulpits, and pulpit 
declamations, like the old sounding-boards, 
will pass away. The mistakes of the 
clergy and of the laity together will be 
corrected. Some stumbling-blocks must 
first be removed; the demise of some 
respectable, well-intentioned individuals, 
whose greatest mistake was their being 
born, must be patiently awaited; but a bet- 
ter day is surely coming. 


“ We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things move.’. 








THE RESIGNATION OF PERE 
HYACINTHE. 


THE resignatian of Pére Hyacinthe as 
curate of the Reformed Catholic Church of 
Geneva has caused a great deal of surprise 
to those persons at a distance who do not 
understand the circumstances which led to 
this step. As is well known, he accepted 
the charge of curé of the new church with 
very great reluctance, and only consented 
because it was urged as an absolute neces- 
sity for the foundation of the church and 
to ingure the reform. He expressed great 
fear as to the new cantonal laws which had 
just been enacted relative to the new officiay 
and only recognized Catholic Church in the 
canton, They were deemed by him as un- 
wise, and in their application might be un_ 
just and perhaps fatal. Nothing of a poli. 
tician and being reassured by the framers 
of the law, as well as by the leading Cath- 
olics who called him here, he accepted his 
nomination and election as curate. Very 
soon he began to see that he had not been 
mistaken in his misgivings.. The laws regu- 
lating the Catholic Church are in them- 
selves bad—unjust and oppressive and in 
their application deplorable, destructive to 
Christian faith and religious liberty. For 
example: the law confers the right of voting 
ov all and any ove who declares themselves 
Catholic. The citizen is thus confounded 
with the Christian: This opens the door at 
once to great deception and abuse; for 
among the so-called Catholics the majority 
have little or no religious belief or convic- 
tion whatever. It must be remembered 
that Geneva is the city of the old schools 


of Voltaire and Rousseau, and to those add » 


the Roman and Protestant schools of infi- 
delity and some idea can be gained of the 
religious status here. 

These believing and non-believing Catho- 
lies. can elect. any priest as their pastor, 
curate, or vicar who has received ordination 
in the Roman Church. Now here again, 
and with more deplorable consequences, is 
opened the way of abuse, for all know that 
ordination does not confer faith nor good 
conduct, and any priest, whether he be 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, Jew, or Free- 
thinker, may be: placed in care of the 
churches. Or his antecedents may be such 
as do no credit to a priest ora gentleman. 
Nothing of these may prevent his election. 
In this’ law, as in the former, there is more 
liberty than justice. 

Another very bad law is that there can be 
nobisbop in the Canton of Geneva. This law 
was made to exclude or banish the objec- 
tionable bishops imposed on the people by 
Rome, but it alsoexcludes a Reformed Cath- 
tlic bishop. In this law there is) nelther 
liberty nor justice, and it is certainly in- 
compatible with republican principles. 

Now, as a bishop is a necessity in the 
Catholic asin any other church of episco- 
pal form of government, this probibition is 


attended. with: immediate: and sad conse-. 


quences, as necessarily there must be some 
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governing power or body. Now there had 
been created by law a council for the man. 
agement of the material affairs of the 
church, and when the great need of an 
ecclesiastical head for the direction of spir- 
itual affairs became too pressing this coun- 
cil arrogates to itself the supreme control of 
the church, in religious as well as material 
affairs. Now this assumption is unconstitu- 
tional, to begin with, and, moreover, this 
council, composed of five ecclesiastics and 
twenty-five laymen, among the latter of 
whom there is scarcely one believer or, at 
least, communicant, although they embrace 
the political leaders of the Catholic party, 
who openly declare themselves Deists. I 
speak from personal knowledge. Some of 
the best men—and there are certainly rep- 
utable citizens among them—are not quite 
sure as to the immortality of the soul. Of 
course, Catholic doctrines, institutions, and 
sacraments are of value to these men only 
to keep peace in the family and as a pre- 
tense to being Catholic, having thereby their 
only right to existence as a political power: 

It is easily understood, when one com- 
prehends the state of affairs, how such a 
manas Pére Hyacinthe, who, while he re- 
sists Rome to her face, is willing to die for 
his faith and for his liberty—it is under- 
stood how sucha man could not accept 
such a situation and submit to such wrong, 
either in principle or in fact. He combat. 
ted,in public and in private, these errors 
and means; but when there was no longer 
any hope, and’ he found that ‘‘the spirit 
tbat prevails was neither Catholic in re- 
ligion nor liberal in politics,” be resigned a 
post that was not honest before God nor 
equitable before men. Of course, the 
politicians are furious that such a valuable 
instrument is lost to them. But, as no one 
can doubt his honesty and sincerity, they 
can only cry: ‘‘He is going back to 
Rome!” But where, we would ask, is there 
another Catholic reformer who, not only 
by theory, but by his acts, is so far removed 
from Rome as he? The Old Catholics in 
Germany, Holland, nor Italy have not yet 
dared put their principles into practice. 

The Reformed Catholics of Geneva would 
not have a bishop to rule over them; but 
they have created, instead, a demagogic 
body, with 80 heads, little or no faith, 
and a despot such as no intelligent priest 
having escaped the yoke of Rome would 
willingly submit to; for this body declares 
its competence to guide, govern, and de- 
pose any priest upon the slightest provoca 
tion and without appeal—thus outdoing 
Rome entirely in its arbitrariness, for no- 
where in the Romish Church can a bishop 
depose a priest without efforts to reclaim 
him, however bad his faith or conduct. 

Another law obliges every priest, Roman 
or Reformed, in the canton to make oath of 
allegiance to all the laws made for the Re- 
formed Catholic Church, when some of 
these laws are in direct opposition to Rome 
and often to their consciences. And the 
framers of these laws pretend they are 
made for all Catholics. Now this is simply 
hypocritical, for they know very well that 
every Catholic who holds any allegiance to 
Rome must necessarily be placed under the 
ban if he obeys these laws. The state au- 
thorities have long seen the folly of trying 
to apply such unjust measures, which would 
throw the country into trouble, aud might 
bring out battalions of soldiers, as in the 
Jura districts, and have made no attempt 
to enforce this law; until this Superior 
Catholic Council of which we speak has 
pushed the demands for the application of 
the law so far that this last week all the 
Ultramontane priests, curates, and vicarg 
were summoned to appear at the City Hall 
and make oath. There are over twenty in 
the canton and not a single one appeared. 
Their salary is cut off—for it must be re- 
membered that the clergy is paid by 
the government; and the next step is 
to take their churches and parsonages 
from them, and then, as they have declared 
their determination to remain pastors of 
their flocks, they will be denounced as 
troubling the public peace and then ex- 
pelled from the country. It will thus be 
seen that these laws are despotic and made 
for the Liberal Catholics alone; and, as in 
the rural districts the Ultramontane party 
are in great. majority, the people will be de- 
prived of their pastors, and the, Liberal 
priests, in the pay of the government, will 
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be installed in their places by force, and, as 
there is not a sufficient number of Reformed 
priests to fill the vacancies, the Superior 
Catholic Council threedays ago demanded 
that the churches shall be closed, thus de- 
priving all parties of the means of public 
worship. Is this liberal? Is it Christian? 

We know of parishes in the Jura where 
the priest has not a single auditor; but the 
entire population—men, women, and chil- 
dren—go many miles over to the frontier of 
France to their churches. This irritation 
of the populace is very damaging to the 
cause of religion, to Catholic reform in par- 
ticular, and embarrassing to the govern- 
ment, 

We must say, in justice to Geneva, that 
the party in power at present does not rep- 
resent either the intelligence or the real 
spirit of the people. Itis of the extreme 
radical party which in the name of liberty 
would rule with an iron rod, and, being in 
the main without any religious convictions, 
deny them to others. The better class of 
citizens suffer greatly under this adminis- 
tration, and, what is very curious, the ortho- 
dox Protestant people unite with the ultra 
Catholic party for its overthrow in the 
coming autumn elections. 

In Republics, at least, as in America, 
there should be a separation of church and 
state, and this is the only solution to this 
puzzling problem. This is our hope and for 
no distant day. The church is ina great 
crisis and we are necessarily in a transi- 
tional state. Let no one pronounce our po” 
sition untenable. Wait. Si Deus pro nodis, 
quis contra nos ? 


A ReEerorMeD CATHOLIC. 
GENEVA, Sept. 10th, 1874. 


Diblical Research, 


OF the papers read at the Oriental Congress 
at London that of Brugsch was of special in- 
terest to students of the Mosaic record. We 
have previously given a brief account of his 
investigations on the Exodus, but find in the 
London Times a fuller report of them as brought 
out in his paper before the Congress. The 
following is a brief reswmé ‘of his remarks: 


‘Directed by an order of His Highness, the 
Khedive of Egypt, Ismael Pasha, to come to 
London, in order to represent his country at 
the International Congress of Orientalists, the 
desire of this Prince was that I might commun- 
icate to the enlightened public of England, 
who interest themselves in all biblical ques- 
tions, the results of my last researches on the 
sojourn of the Hebrewsin Egypt. Ihave chos- 
en for my theme the exodus of the Hebrews 
from Ramses to their arrival at Elim. All sa- 
vants who have previously occupied themselves 
with the reconstruction of this route have 
taken as the basis of their researches the geog- 
raphy of Egypt during the time of the Lower 
Empire, comparing it with that of our days. 
So many savants, so many different opinions 
concerning this route. But all, with the ex- 
ception of two, agree that the Jews went 
through the Red Sea. My own researches 
are founded on the geographical indications 
of Egyptian monuments contemporary with 
the time of the Exodus. I was able to 
reconstruct the Egypt of this epoch, with 
its 42 provinces, with its chief towns, and 
with a very great number of very curious de- 
tails of the topography and also of its divine 
rites. = From this [ have arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions, which I consider unquestion- 
able: 1. That the town of Ramses ‘differs in 
no way from the town of Zoan,’ which is 
spoken of inthe Bible as the place where Moses 
performed his miracles before the Pharaoh of 
his time. This is the same town which the 
Greeks called Tanés and which was the chief 
town of the district Tanitis, 2. That the town 
of Pithom, likewise mentioned in the Bible, 
was the chief town of the adjoining districts, 
called by the Greeks the district of Sethroités. 
The Semitic name of this same town, cited in 
the papyriof the British Museum, was Suko or 
Sukoth, which corresponds exactly with the 
second station at which the Hebrews camped 
after their exodus from Ramses, 3, The third 
station, calledin the Bible Etham, bears the 
name of Hetham in the Egyptian texts. The 
name means ‘the fortified.’ This fort was sit- 
uated westward from the place el-Kantareh 
(i.e., the bridge) of to-day on the confines of 
the desert. After having arrived at Etham, the 

Hebrews turned to the north, and arrived then 
at (4) Migdol, which was the fourth station. 
The name is completely Egyptian and means 
the fortress Magdolov of the Greek and Roman 
authors, situate at Tel-e-Semout of our day. 
Setting out from Migdol, the Hebrews camped 
between Migdol and thesea (ie.. the Mediter- 
ranean) before the entrance of the Hiroth 
(Pi-hahiroth), in face of Baal Zephon. 
The Hiroth, an Egyptian term, denotes 
those fearful abysses. situated between 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Lake Sir- 
bonis. The place of Baal Zephon, in Egyp- 
tian Baali Zapouna, is the name of a sanctuary 
situated at the (asian Mount. As Pharaoh 
and his army pursued the Hebrews on this 
isthmus between the sea and the Lake of Sir- 
bonis, to which the inscriptions give, as to all 
lakes, even to the Red Sea, the name of Sea of 
Alge (jam Suph), there befel the Egyptians at 
those places the same fate which, in the course 
of history, befel single travelers as well as 
whole armies—they were swallowed by the 
abysses of the Sea of Algw or Weeds, Once 




















arrived at Mount Kasios, where w. 
ern frontier of ancient Egypt and Veen 
way of the Philistines’ begins, the Hebre “ 
traversed, in a southern direction the d m4 
to Marah, ‘ where the water was bitter.’ These 
are the Bitter- oy ae 
er-water Lakes of our day. The 
sixth station, Elim, is called in Egyptian ‘a. 
lim’ (#. ¢., the town of ‘ fishes’), to the north 
of the Red Sea, All these indications exact] 
correspond in Hebrew and Egyptian, No 
savant can separate them from one another nor 
alter the site now fixed once for all, The 
Egyptian papyri and monuments teach us 
equally that the Egyptian title of. ‘Zaphnat. 
phanekh,’ borne by Joseph, is to be found in 
Egyptian under the form of *Zaphu-net 
phaankh,’ signifying the governor of the 
trict Sethriotés, 2. That the second title o 
Joseph, Ab of the Pharoah, is Egyptian. It sig- 
nifies ‘The first officer of the House of 
Pharaoh.’ 3. That the town Pithom wor: 
shiped God under the name ‘The Living 
God,’ which corresponds exactly with the 
meaning of the name ‘Jehova.’ 4. That a ger. 
pent of brass, called Kereh (the polished) wag 
regarded as the living symbol of God. This is 
without doubt the serpent of Moses, the rite 
of which prevailed at Jerualem until the time 
of the King Hezekiah. The papyri inform ug 
likewise that the Hebrews, intermixed with 
other people of Semitic origin, inhabited dur. 
ing their sojourn in Egypt the districts of 
Ramses and of Pithom; that they were com. 
pelled to build certain constructions in both 
of these towns until Moses delivered them 
‘out of the house of their bondage.’ As the 
Jewish legislator performed his miracles be 
fore Pharaoh, the latter gave the order to bis 
‘kartoumim’ (i.¢.,, thaumaturges) to do the 
same. We meet once more a name which is 
Egyptian. The word in question signifies 
‘high priests’ of the town of Ramses. This 
coincidence here is again perfect. The name 
of the Hebrews, which some have proposed te 
compare with a word ‘Apiru,’ cited in thé 
Egyptian texts, does not exist; at least, no- 
body has met with it until now. Buttbename 
of Moses (in Hebrew Moshé) is to be found in 
the name of a place called ‘Isle of Moshé’ 
which is situated on the right border of the 
Nile, in the Heptanome. The Koman itiner- 
aries have designated it by the name of Musae 
or Mouson. Science cannot decide whether 
the Jewish legislator was meant or’ an Egyp- 
tian of the same name.’’ 





Science. 





Tue old controversy respecting the animal 
nature of Edézoon has been revived by Mr 
Carter, who claims from his studies in living 
Foraminifera that E6zoon is only a minerak 
taking the same view as Messrs, King and 
Rowney. Dr. Carpenter defends the view, and 
claims that there isin Ed6zoon atrue ‘num. 
muline wall’? representing that found ins 
recent Foraminifer, and which immediately 
surround the chambers. We quote in full 
remarks in the Monthly Microscopical Journal, 
as they cannot be further condensed. He 
says: 

“This wall is not a layer of chrysotile acicu- 
le, as asserted by Professors King and Rowney; 
but is a calcareous lamella, perforated by 
minute tubuli, which usually lie straight and 
parallel, but are often more or less curved, 
These tubuli, like the chambers and canal 
system, are usually filled with serpentine, 
which has passed into them from the chambers 
in which they originate; and thus it happens 
that the original tubulation is generally ob- 
secured, being only represented micros: pically 
by the difference in refractive index | etween 
the calcareous sbelly layer and the se:; entine 
which has filled its tubes, just as in « spect 
men of fresh bone or dentine mounted ip 
Canada balsam the tubuliare only represented 
by the different refractive Indices of the matriz 
and the balsam, But in the specimen of 
Eézoon [he figures] many of the tubuli remain 
empty; and they can be distinguished as tubull 
under any magnifying power that the thickness of 
the covering glass allows to be used. Further they 
have the somewhat sinuous course of the 
tubuli of organic structures; and they present 
at what was probably a plane of interrupted 
growth the sharp flexures which Professor 
Owen first pointed out in the tubuli of den- 
tine and which I described and figured 
twenty-seven years ago inthe hard dentine- 
like substance of the end of the crab’s claw. 

“TI now pass on to a second probative fact 
of at least equal cogency, the relation ex- 
hibited in the same specimen between the 
‘canal system’ and the tubuli of the ‘num- 
muline layer.’ 

“In my original description of Calcarina— 
the type to which, as regards the general dis- 
tribution of its canal system and its relation to 
the intermediate skeleton, Eézoon has the 
closest resemblance—I gave the following ac- 
count of that relation: ‘The proper walls of the 
chambers are uniformly perforated, like those 
of the chambers of Rotalix, by Foramina of con- 
siderable size (averaging above 1.300Jth of an 
inch in diameter). With these the canals of the 
supplemental (or intermediate) skeleton do ag 
seem to be directly continuous, for they are 0 
about double the diameter and lie otto 
apart from one another; but immediately 
round the proper walls of the chambers there 
seem to be irregular lacunar spaces, into 
which the Foramina open externally and trem 
which the passages of the caval system bas of 
inate.’ Nowin my ‘Supplemental ROM 
the Structure and Affinities of Hzoon “ot 
dense’ I stated that precisely the same relatio’ 
is shown to exist in decalcitied epeciment t 
Kézoon, by the implantation of the dendr 
models of the chamber-casts in plates — a 
by the coalescence of the acicule at eving 
pied the tubules of the ‘ proper wall. ha 
now been fortunate enough to meet a nt 
transparent section, which exhibits ne ee 
most unmistakably, I fearlessly ask the honr 
dict of any biologist familiar with alroet en 
structure whether any more exact or de- 
could be presented of the structure I ha 
scribed in Calcarina—allowance being, the 
course, made for the different scale 0 
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e— 
he ‘proper wall,’ which is here 
tadelaticaline,® aot coaree *rotaline,’” 
..From microscopic examinations of air 
made by Dr. Cunningham, of Caleutta, he finds 
that distinct infusorial animalceules—their 
germs oF ova—are almost entirely absent from 
atmospheric dust and even from many speci- 
mens of dust collected from exposed surfaces, 

The cereomonads and amcebs appearing in cer- 

tain specimens of rain-water appear to be 

goospores developed from the mycelial fila- 
ments arising from common atmospheric air. 

Distinct bacteria can hardly ever be detected 

among the constituents of atmospheric dust ; 

put fine molecules of uncertain nature are 
almost always present in abundance. They 
frequently appear in specimens of rain-water, 
collected with all precautions tosecure purity, 
gd appear in many cases to arise from the 
mycelium developed from atmospheric spores. 

Distinct bacteria are frequently found amongst 

matter deposited from the moist air of sewers, 
though almost entirely absent as constituents 
of common atmospheric dust. The addition 
of dry dust which has been exposed to tropical 
heat to putrescible fluids is followed by 
a rapid development of fungi and bacteria, 
‘]though recognizable specimens of the latter 
are very rarely to be found in it while dry. 
Spores and other vegetable cells are certainly 
present in atmospheric dust, and usually in 
considerable numbers, The majority of them 
are living and capable of growth and develop” 
ment, The amount of them present in the air 
appears to be independent of conditions of 
yelocity and direction of wind and their num- 
bers are not diminished by moisture. No con- 
dition can be traced between the numbers of 
bacteria and spores, etc., present in the air 
and the occurrence of diarrhea, cholera, ague, 
ordengue, nor between the presence or abund- 
suce of any special form or forms of cells and 
the prevalence of any of these diseases, The 
mount of inorganic and amorphous particles 
méiother débris suspended in the atmosphere 

\sdirectly dependent on conditions of moisture 

apdof velocity of wind. Dust washed from 

exposed surfaces or collected by gravitation 

or dew cannot be depended on, The results 
of the present experiments are not opposed to 
the belief in the transmission of these organ- 
isms, or other, by means of the atmosphere. 
They only refer to bodies distinguishable from 
from one avother while in the air, Nothing 
has been worked out as to their development 
or action. 

....At the Hartford meeting of the Amer- 
{can Association for the Advancement of 
Science Mr. Thomas Meehan offered a paper 
on the evolution of form, in which he took 
ground that, if the evolutionary theory of the 
origin of species be true, it need not necessa- 
rily be by a gradual modification of form; but 
that it was quite possible, according to what 
we know of small changes now, that greater 
ones in the past, when cosmical disturbances 
weregreater, might be suddenly evolved. He 
sabmitted that this supposed change, if it 
ever occurred, must be amenable to ordinary 
laws of morphology; and these laws, as 
we see them, involve great and sudden 
changes, Thus from a pine seed is suddenly 
evolved a very difterent object in the growing 
germ. This growth produces true leaves, flat 
aud serrated. These leaves suddenly become 
mere pulvini, and needles follow. Suddenly a 
cone is produced, in which the true leaves are 
transformed to bracts, the needles to scales, 
and ‘the axial buds to seeds. These sudden 
transformations occur more or less in all plants, 
though less in some respects in some—as in 
labiate plants, where the bracts are very grad- 
ually transformed from the true leaves, 

This law of morphology being recognized as 
& general one, he argues that it necessa- 
rly must act in any theory of evolu- 
tion, which is a morphological question. 
He produced a large number of instances of 
strikingly distinct forms of plants originating 
Without gradual modification or connecting 
links, within his own experience. He is a be- 
liever in Darwin’s theory of natural selection ; 
but holds that this theory is unable to explain 
ill the facts of evolution, and that in all prob- 
thility natural selection is but one form of a 
deeper law which governs all the changes. 
There has been auch speculation as to what 

icular ‘side’? of the evolutionary views 
. Meshan’s paper favored—he himself in his 
Paper offering no opinion on this question; 
butit really seems to offer a middle ground, on 
which the advocates of special creations, like 


Agassiz, and the gradual modificationists, like 
Darwin, may shake hands. . 


+eeeThe gazelles formerly inhabited Europe, 
butare now entirely extinct. But Sir Vincent 
Brooke, in studying the recent species of the 
Old ‘World, finds it absolutely necessary to 
ttudy the fossil European forms, from which 
the living forme may have in part been derived. 
So with the new instrament of research, the 
theory of evolution, every naturalist of any re- 
*Pectability is forced to bea palwontologist, 
and the separation of “‘zodlogy ’’ and ‘‘ palzon- 
is ” in our text-books and professorships 
ier araity and an injury to the progress of 
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THE greatest surprise in connection with the 
Indian census of 1872 was the discovery of a 
population in Bengal far exceeding what were 
previously regarded as the most exaggerated 
estimates. Within the limits of this one presi- 
dency was found more than the fourth part oi 
the dwellers in British India—a population of 
nearly sixty-seven millions, giving about 530 
souls to the square mile, or twice the average 
number to the same space in Grest Britain. In 
language, about twenty millions in the north 
western part of the presidency (Behar, etc.) are 
Hivdustanis; the Bengalis number about thir- 
ty-eight millions, or nearly the population of 
the whole United States; and the remaining 
nine millions are divided up among a variety of 
tongues. The discovery that upward of twenty 
millions of these people were Mohammedans 
created both surprise and alarm and led the 
London Times to declare that the Mohammedans 
were converting multitudes of Hindus to their 
faith, The Mohammedans are not equally dis- 
tributed throughout the Province. In the 
northwest, in Patna and Behar, they are com- 
paratively weak, forming only 12 per cent. of 
the population ; in Bengal proper they consti- 
tute one-half; andin Eastern Bengal, on the 
banks of the lower Brahwaputra, they form 
the population (ten millions out of thirteen). 
More careful investigation has shown that, 
while their natural increase is far greater 
than that of the Hindus, they are making 
scarcely any converts. Very little is being 
done or apparently can be done for their Chris- 
tianization. While Hinduism is being weak- 
ened by the English school system and num- 
bers of educated Hindus are identified with 
the government, the Mohammedans are sink. 
ing into a more sullen isolation than 
formerly, holding themselves aloof from 
government schools and government offices 
and are stirred up toa fiercer spirit. by 
Wahabee fanatics. Their ignorance of what 
re:l Mohammedan doctrine is binds them still 
more tightly under their fanatical Moulvies, 
etc., and the wish has been expressed that the 
Koran might be circulated among them at cost 
price, as a basis for subsequent Christian argu- 
ment. The census counts up 93,000 Christians, 
of whom one-half are Europeans and Eura- 
sians; anc, therefore Calcutta and the neigh- 
borhood make the strongest showing (about 

37,000). 25,000 of the sum total must be given 
to the Roman Catholics. The districts in 
which native converts are most numerous arg 
the Chota Nagpoor, where there are 16,000 
Christians, mostly converted Kéls; and 
Dacca, in the extreme east, where there are 
nearly 9,000. Bengal is the hardest soil 
which the Gospel has found in India 
With the most considerable preparatory effort 
expended, it shows the least encouraging re- 
sults. We have been going over the annual 
reports of the oldest and one of the strongest 
missionary societies engaged in the Bengal 
field, the English Baptist, and these reports 
are a fair sample of what the other societies 
are doing in Bengal. The work is mainly a 
village work, as there are remarkably few large 
cities in the presidency. The chief centers of 
Baptist labor are the district of the 24 Pergun_ 
nahs and that of the Backergunj—the former 
on the Hoogly River, the latter on the Ganges 
proper. Both are low, alluvial plains, where 
rice and other cultivated lands alternate with 
jungle, pierced through by many watercourses, 
which sometimes lie in flood and at other 
times are nearly dry. The heat is intense and 
fevers prevail among natives as well as foreign- 
ers. The people are tenant-farmers (ryots), 
often sorely oppressed by the landowners 
(zemindars). The evangelistic work is mainly 
done by native agents, and the converts are 
slowly rising to ideas of self-support, though 
the late famine will have greatly interfered 
with their contributions. The only districts 
which report a material increase of members 
during 1873 are Cinthalistan, with 120 baptisms 
(accounts vary considerably here), and the 
Backergunj, with 70. The reports have gen- 
erally a disheartening tone. Many Hindus 
seem to be persuaded of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, but lack the zeal and courage required 
to profess it. Others look for temporal advan. 
tages, which the missionaries now no longer 
offer; while the spiritual and even moral dead- 
ness of the: mass of European aui Eurasian 
Christians is the great stumbling-blo- , to the 
idolaters. The recent revival at Calcutta aw ong 
these nominal Christians may work a happy 
change in all Bengal. The Baptists display 
considerable activity in their schools, the most 
prominent among which is the college and 
high school at Serampoor, with 269 scholars, 
The most notable labor, however, of the En- 
glish Baptists in India during the last balf cen. 
tury has been Dr. Wenger’s translation of the 
Bible. For thirty-four years this great scholar 
has been engaged in this work. The first 
edition of his Bengali Bible, issued in co- 
opération with Dr. Yates, was published in 








1845. Since that time he has been employed 
on four new editions of the whole Bible in 
Bengali, has revised the whole Sanscrit Bible, 
bas published six editions of the Bengali New 
Testament, besides numerous reprints of por- 
tions of the Scriptures. As he judges his 
latest revision to be the last on which he shal) 
be engaged, he says: “I resolved, with the 
aelp of God, to make this fifth edition as satis- 
factory as I could.”” The Calcutta Auxiliary 
Bible Society has adopted his version, with the 
single exception of the rendering of the word 
““baptize.” The English Baptist Missionary 
Society has in Northern India (mostly in 
Bengal) 46 missionaries, 131 native preachers 
and pastors, 125 stations and substations, 271 
baptisms during 1873, 2,488 native members, 
107 schools, and 2,524 scholars. 


-+.-The 11th of June, 1874, was a memor. 
able day at Oodooville (Ceylon) Mission. The 
boarding-school for girls at this place cele- 
brated its jubilee. For many years the well- 
known Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding watched 
over the institute and Miss Agnew has taught 
in it for a third of a century. When it was 
opened the prejudice against femalo education 
was strong and universal in Jaffna. Two little 
girls timidly peeping in at door and window 
and recalled from flight with difficulty when 
Mrs. Winslow attempted to speak to them 
were the predecessors of the large companies 
who, attended by their fathers or brothers, are 
glad to pass examination as candidates fora 
new class, and in many cases to pay part or the 
whole of their schooling. Many revivals have 
taken place in this seminary, and of the 462 
who have left the school 875 are numbered as 
churchmembers. The jubilee meeting was 
attended by many of the former pupils, ac- 
companied by their children, husbands, and 
relatives. The addresses were made by na- 
tives whose wives had been educated in the 
school. The collection for the endowment of 
the seminary was a scene of much interest. 
Rings, necklaces, and earrings were sent up 
either as gifts oras pledges of liberal subscrip- 
tions. At the close of the exercises an address 
was presented to Miss Agnew, accompanied by 
a check for $825, contributed as a memorial of 
the jubilee. Itis to be the ‘‘ Spaulding and 
Agnew Fund,”’ the interest of which is to be 
devoted to the education of girls in the school. 
$30,000 more for the Jaffna College and $25,- 
000 for the Oodooville Seminary will put both 
institutions above need of help from abroad. 


eseeThe Presbyterians (North) have 20 mis- 
sionaries among the Indians, 5 of whom are 
under the charge of the Home Mission Board 
and the rest under the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. These missionaries are distributed as 
follows: 3 among the Senecas in New York, 
8 among the Chippewas in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, 1 among the Omahas in Nebraska, 
8 (one of them a native) among the Dakotas, 
lamong the Seminoles, 1 among the Chero- 
kees, lLamong the Creeks,3 among the Nez 
Perces in Idaho Territory, 2 among the Nav- 
ajoes in New Mexico, and1 among Indians 
in Washington Territory. Several of these 
are nominated by the Board but are supported 
by Government Indian funds. On the recent 
visit of a missionary to the Spokanes, whose 
reservation is in Washington Territory, 59 


adults were baptized on profession of their 
faith and 18 children. 


....Some of the difficulties attending recent 
Evangelical work in Bohemia have been due to 
the indifference of a large part of the Re- 
formed Church in that country. At the re. 
cent “Superintendial Convent,’? or General 
Assembly of this Church, however, the Evan- 
gelicals had the majority. Evangelization of 
the masses was recognized as a duty, sympathy 
was expressed with the labor of foreign socie- 
ties In that country, and a committee was 
appointed to correspond with the brethren 
from abroad. 


.... We have already given the last year’s in- 
come of the larger British foreign missionary 
societies. The following are the receipts of 
several smaller ones; Primitive Methodist, 
$176,190; United Methodist Free Church, $72,- 
740; South American Missionary Society, $58,- 
940 ; English Presbyterian, $44,855. 


....Persecution, says The Herald, has broken 
out ata village near Tong An, acity about 20 
miles from Amoy, China, where the Reformed 
Church has a small chapel and congregation. 
The Christians have been driven from the 
place, their houses plundered and thei? proper- 
ty confiscated. 


....1874 proves to be an unfavorable year for 
missionary contributions. Even the Presbyte. 
rian Board, whose last year’s receipts far sur- 
passed those of all other societies, reports a 


falling off of $15,675 during the first quarter of 
the present fiscal year. 


....According to the Free Church Record, a 
large migration of Jews is taking place to 
Palestine. Many of the emigrants are wealthy, 
and they are building a new suburb to Jeru- 
salem, outside the gate, on the Jaffa road, 








The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18. 
THE MIND OF CHRIST.—Marx 1x, 33—42. 








THR disciples were journeying with Jesus to 
Capernaum. On the way “they disputed 
among themselves,” or, as Luke says, ‘‘ there 
arose a reasoningamong them.” The question 
at issue was: ‘* Who should be the greatest,” 
or, in Luke’s words, *“‘ Which of them should 
be greatest."» When they reached the house 
where they lodged, Jesus asked them about 

‘ their dispute. At first ‘‘ they held their peace,” 
doubtless ashamed to confess the truth; but 
afterward they framed a general question and 
asked Jesus, as Matthew records it, ‘‘ Who is 
the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?” But 
they could not mislead Jesus. He, “ perceiv- 
ing the thought of their heart,’’ as Luke de- 
clares, proceeded with the suggestive teaching 
which forms our lesson to-day. 

This lesson is aimed against the thoroughly 
worldly mind which Jesus saw in his disciples. 
He would impress his own mind upon them. 
Their dispute had not been an earnest effort on 
the part of each to help another forward. 
Christ would have commended them had he 
found them “in honor preferring one another,” 
or had he seen that each did “esteem others 
better than themselves.” But no such Christ- 
like mind had they. 

Not very long before Jesus had pronounced 
bts wonderful encomium on Peter. Soon after 
this all the disciples had signally failed in at- 
tempting to cast out an evil spirit. Questions 
of rank and of ability naturally rose among 
them just then, and each one seems to have 
been ambitious to be first and greatest. Self 
exaltation was the aim of each. 

Where such a mind exists we expect to find 
its kindred element—an undue self-esteem. 
Among the disciples we need not search long 
to find this. They discussea as to ‘‘whichog 
them should be greatest.” Oneof them, they 
assumed, must be chief. No other company 
could furnish the greatest man, as they judge; 
but for that position each of them seems 
stoutly to have pressed a claim. Modesty and 
humility seem to have fied and left self-esteem 
master of the field. 

From self-seeking and undue self-esteem it 
is but a step to that intolerance which John 
confesses in verse 38 of our lesson: ‘* We for- 
bade him,” says John. And who are ‘‘we,’’ 
pray, that we assume so much? Jesus said: 
‘Forbid him not,” and thus rebuked this ar- 
rogance. 

To check this evil mind and introduce a bet- 
ter is the aim of Jesns in the narrative before 
us. Hedoes not storm, nor scold, nor parade 
his virtues; but his words and acts are full- 
freighted with his holy lesson. Had his mind 
been as theirs, he would have abruptly closed 
their discussion, as they attempted to close the 
ministry of the man mentioned by John. But 
Jesus patiently waited for a better opportun- 
ity to do them good. 

He does not publicly reprimand them ; but in 
the privacy of the bouse he recalls the case by 
a question so wisely framed that in an instant 
the disputatious group stands abashed and 
silent. Oh, for this mind to be in men! At 
last the facts are told, but Jesus does not pou 
forth a volume of reproach or of rebuke; but 
“he sat down and called the twelve,’’ and then 
calmly, kindly, but most impressively he dis- 
coursed upon the mind which they should 
have. 

And first he states the true law of greatness. 
He who would be first, lethim be the servant 
of all. His own greatness rested just here; 
but the disciples utterly overlooked it. They 
needed his mind in this respect. Then comes 
his wonderful object lesson. He puts a child 
in the place of honor, in the center of the 
company and in his own living arms. And 
why thus place the child? To show that he 
who meekly does the duty of child-life gets all 
the honor unsought. Beas a child, and so be 
great. 

But is this mind adapted to the life of work 
and struggle one must lead on earth? It is, 
says Jesus ; for he who shall receive one such 
in my name receives me, and him that sent me 
too. The smallest gift to those who have this 
mind is sure to bring regard, and fearful woes 
shall follow bim who dares offend them. There- 
fore, ‘‘ Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” 





It is easier to complain of the Sunday- 
school library books which are most widely 
read than to improve the taste of children and 
youth in their reading. A correspondent of 
The Sunday-school Times suggests that “‘librari- 
ans ought to have times of special consultation, 
gor conscience sake.” He thinks that the best 
books are commonly in least demand in the 
Sunday-school, and, while many librarians 
recognize this fact and feel that they are not 
“ doing Sabbath work in circulating books that 














simply entertain,” they do not know how to 
briag about a reform in this particular; hence, 
he wants a conference of librarians a3 to their 
duty and methods of work. In his opinion, 
“it would sot be surprising if in time re 
ligious periodicals superseded library literature 
&8 at present dispensed in our schools.” 


++e.The value of intelligent and judicious 
“questioning as a method of teaching”’ is thus 
summ d up in a communication to the London 
Sunday school Times: 

**Wonld you arrest and sustain attention? 
Question. 

* Would you discover what scholars already 
know? Question. 

** Would you provide teaching adapted to the 
wants of the scholars? Question. 

‘**Would you promote hearty co-operation 
between teacher and scholar? Question. 
_ Would you fix truth in the wind? Ques- 


n. 

“*Wonld vou continuously refresh the mem- 
ory? Question. 

“Would you pointedly and powerfully deal 
with the conscience? Question. 

“Would you clearly and successfully direct 
the anxious? Question, 

**Would vou asce:tain the actual results of 
your teaching? Question. 

“ Before you begin t ‘e lesson—Question. 

‘** As you proceed with the lessun—Question. 

“ At the close of the lvsson—Questiou.”” 


....In a series of “Recollections of the Olé 
Dissent,” given by Dr. Robert Halley in The 
Congregationalist of London, it is said of Rev: 
William Walford that 
“*he had a very low estimate of the value of 
commentaries. If he were told that they eug- 

est interpretations without restricting them, 

e would reply: ‘Go to your Bibles free from 
the bias of any suggestion, and let it sugyesi 
its own meaning.’ Of paraphrases and expos- 
itory lecturing, l#xe tnat prevalent in Scotland, 
be had profound contempt. He used to say: 
‘The Bible is the easiest book in the world to 
understand, and the human paraphrase of it 
more frequently. needs to be expounded by the 
sacred text than the sacred text by the human 
parapbragg.’’’ 
{t is certainly wise for any Sunday-school 
teacher in the study of his lesson to first ex- 
amine the Bible text and endeavor prayerfully 
to compass its meaning under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Afverward he can gain all the 
help or suggestions possible from commenta. 
ries and lesson-papers. God’s Word first, then 
man’s, in Bible study. 


-»..Vacations in the Sunday-school ‘are 
never for the caildren’s bevefit; they are 
sought only to acconimodate the teachers. 
The concuctor of a “Children’s Lyceum,” or 
Spiritist Sanday-school, writing to Zhe Lyceum, 
tells bow a vacation was secured in bis schvol : 

“Of late years we have not had a vacation 
of the Lyceum; but this summer officers and 
teachers got tired and proposed to the chil- 
dreu to have one. We put it to vote, and at 
first they voted it down; but by a tive per. 
sussion and the promise of another pic-sic. 
Sept. 3d, we got tuem to vote us two montis’ 
freedom.”’ 


....A writer in the English Church Sunday- 
school Mugazine shows that by the educational 
census of 1851 (the last which gave the figures 
of Sunday-school attendance throughout Great 
Britain) the proportion of scbolars in Sund:y- 
school attendance who were over fourteen 
years of age was in London four per cent. and 
in England generally ten per cent., while in 
Wales it was twenty-tive per cent. Ireiand, 
according to statistics gathered in 1838, showed 
twenty-five per cent. of its Sunday-schoo! 
scholurs as over fifteen years of age, 


.... The semi-centennial report of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union is a valuable docu- 
went in its story of good work accomplished 
in fifty years through the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary agency. Copies of it can be ob- 
tained without cost of Mr, F, H. Wisewell, 
No. 7 Bible House, in this city. The mission- 
aries of this society have organized more than 
three new Sunday-schools a day for the full 
half centurv, an aggregate of 61,299 schools, 
comprising 407,243 teachers and 2,650,787 
scholars. 


...-Chancellor Iaven says as to the study 
of the lesson in the week!y teachers’ meeting: 

“Not genius, but want of tact is exhibited 
by consuming the whole hour on a part of the 
lesson, Any member of the class should have 
a right to insist that after a proportionate part 
of the time has been yiven to any tubordinate 
topic advancement should be made and the 
whole lesson examined, At the close, if time 
remains, the difficult and unsettled questions 
may be resumed,”’ 

...-The Massachusetts Sunday-school Con- 
vention is called to meetin Fall River, Nov. 
10th. One of the questions ia its call for 
statistics ls both personal and practical. ‘* Do 
you study ths International Series of Les- 
sons?’ This should be pressed home to every 
teacher and scholar elsewhere than in Masea- 
chusttts. A great many who have these Les- 
sons in their schools do not themselves study 
them. 

-.+.The Sabbath-school Association of Can- 
ada holds its eleventh annual convention at 
Brantford, Ont., Oct. 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
‘tbe Kentucky Sunday-school Convention 
meets at Hopkinsville, October 6th, 7th, and 
Mth. 
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Ministerial Register. 


Baptist. 


~— C., of Youngtown, called to Cleve- 

and, O. 

AYER, Ws. 0., of Peterboro, N. I1., ord. and 
inst., Skowhegan, Me., Oct. 1st. 

SAPELE, C., of Weston, Vt., accepts call 
to Ira. a 

BIRD, E. M., of New Haven, Conn., accepts 
call to colored eb., in Hartio-d, Conn. 

BUTTS, E.H., ord., at Ross Corner, Water- 
boro, Me., Sept. 16th. 

—e J., removes from Polo to Cambridge, 





CHURCHILL, Marcettrs A., ord., Buffalo. 
. Y., Sept. 18th, and goes as missiouary 

to China. 

CHURCHILL, M. C., sailed as missionary to 
China, Sept. 22d. 

COX, 8. L., removes to Brookfield, Mo. 

DAWSON, W. H., Grand View, Ind., resigns. 

DRAKE, D. I, of IIL, sailed as missionary 
for the Teluogous, Sept. 26th. 

EARLE, J. N., ord., Hawiey, Pa., Sept. 16th. 

GALLUP, E. 8., Cannonsville, N. Y., removes 
to Trumansburg. 

GARRETT, V. 8., Branchport, N. Y., removes 
to Condersport. 

— Ws. B., called to Hunter’s Point, 


= J. R., accepts eall to Wells Depot, 
8, 


HILL, E. 8., of South Wilbrabam, Mass., re 
signs. 

HUNT, Georce L,, of Mystic River, Ct., called 
to Broadway ch., Baltimore, Md. 

JACKSON, R. 8., of the Southern Baptist 
Theo. Sem., formerly pastor of church at 
Bastrop, La., died, Sept. 10th. 

KNOWLTON, M. J., D.D., North China 
— Ningpo, died at Shanghai, Sept. 


LINDSAY, 8. G., appointed missionary by 
Strait Creek (O.) Ass. 

MOULTON, O. T., of Oneonta, N. Y., accepts 
eall to South Berwick, Me. 

OSBORN, J. P., removes from Hudson, Mich., 
to Chicago, 

POPE, D. B., ord., at Sherburne, N. Y. 

PRATT, A., removes from Collinsville, Ind., to 
Shenandoah, Iowa, 

SAFFORD, Dz Forrest, accepts call to Fair- 
fax, Vt. 

SARGEN!, Atv, Bricksburg, N. J., resigns. 

SEDGWICK, J.H., of Defiance, O., accepts 
call to Clinton, Ill. 

SFEGFRIED, &., JR., inst., Newtown, N. J. 

SIEGFRIED, T. J., of Victory, N. Y., has 
temporary charge at Mansfield, Obio. 

SNOW, B. F.. D. D., of Waterville, called to 
Hallowell, Me. 

SPINNEY, E. C., removes from Pella, Ia., to 
Newton Center, Mass. 

VREELAND. P.8., of Paterson, accepts call 
to Woodstown, N. J. 

WHITFIELD, THeopore. of Miss., accepts 
call to Charlotte, N. C. 

WILLIAMSON, Roserr, Bay. View, Va., re 
signs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, G. 8, of Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., goes to Montreal, Canada. 

BENEDICT, Artuur, of Yale Theo. Sem., 
supplies at Monroe, Ct., for one year. 

BENNETT, Josern L., of Springfield, O., re- 
sizns, 

CHAMBERLAIN, U_T., of Stockholm, called 
to Portland, N. Y. 

CLEMENTS, J., of Wadtam’s Mills, N. Y., 
resigns. 

CRANE, H. C., of Nantucket, Mass., called to 
Sherburne, N. Y. 

CRUM, J. H., of Pittsburgh, Pa.. called to 
Antwerp and Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

CUTTER. W, H., Freetown, accepts call to 
East Marshfield, Mass., for one year. 

CUTTER, M. M., inst., West Medford, Mass., 
Oct 8th. 

GRIGGS, L. 8., of Collinsville, goes to Ferry- 
ville, Conn,, Oct. 25th. 

JOHNSON, A. H., of Sxlem, Mass, Bas been 
elected lecturer on Relations of Piiysiolozy 
¥ Reiigious Experience at Andover Theo. 

em. 

KELSEY, Frank D. of Marblehead, Mass., 
gues as missionary to Japan in Fetwruary. 

KITTREDGE, J. E., of Berlin, Prussia, be- 
comes pastor of American chapel, Piorence, 
Italy. 

MCLEAN, Aten, East Orange, N. J., resigns, 

McNAUGHTON, J. C., of Mouroe, Ct., re- 
signs. 

PLACE, ., of Carthage, accepts cali to New 
Haven, Oswego Co., N. Y¥. 

SEABURY, Josnrn B.,of Andover Theo. Sem., 
goes to San Buenaventura, Cal. 

SIMA, JosgPx Nez, of Japan, ord., Mt. Ver- 
non ch., Boston, Sept. 24th. 

— WituiaM, ori, Oswego, N. Y., Sept. 

2d. 


STICKEL, E. C., of Andover Theo. Sem., ap- 
pointed teacher and preacher in Tadladega 
College, Ala. 

THURSTON, PuicanpeR, of Sudbury, Mass., 
resigned Sept. 22d. 

TROWBRIDGE, Jonny P., of Yale Thea. Sem., 
ord., Standish, Me., Sept. 17th. 

TYLER, Moses Cort, professor in Michigan 
Univ., declines the call of the South ch., 
Middletown, Conn. 

UNDERWOOD, Rourus 8., of Betheny Mission 
of Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y., resigns, 
and supplies Church of the Covenant, 
Brooklyn. 


WARNER, P. F., Newago, Mich., remves to 
Fort Beott. , 





INDEPENDENT. 
—eeeeEEEEEeE——————X——_——. 


WILLIS, Natuan E., an agent of the American 
Missionary Association, was killea by a 
recent railroad accident in Alabama. 

LUTHERAN, 

ARYON, J., Prof. in: Swedish Mission Inet. 
at Keokuk, accepts call to Galesburg, Ill, 

BELMEn, H. B., Washington, D. C., removed 
to Selinsgrove, Pa. 

BURKHARDT, A. H., of Springfield, IIL, died 
August 25th. ‘ 

KUNTZ, W. H., Cogan Station, Pa., accepts 
call to Schuylkill Haven. 

SICKEL. B., of Baltimore, Md., elected prof. 
in Col ege of Texas Synod. 

SMITH, J. H., Ligonier, Pa., accepts call to 
Wadsworth, O. 

SLEckK, Cnarzss T., of Hughesville, goes to 
Second ch., Altoona, Pa. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 

COXE, J. C. W., of Vt. Conference Sem., goes 
to Burlington, la 

DUERINGER, Henry, ord. as deacon, Sept. 
27th, in Chicavo. 

HOEHLE, N., ord. us elder, in Cuicago, Sept. 
27th. 


HURD, C. P., of West. N. Y. Conference, goes 
as missionary to Bombay and Bengal, Oct. 
20th. 

KLUISK!, Frank, ord. as deacon, in Chicago, 
Sept. 27th. 

McMILLEN, J., Gorham, Me., died, Sept. 17th, 

PALMER, Wa. H., of Platteville, Wis., died, 
Sept. 23d. 

SHAW, B. F., D. D., of Waterville, called to 
Ha lowell, Me. 

—— G. H., ord. as elder, in Chicago, Sept. 

th. 


WERTH, Frank, ord. as deacon, Sept. 27th, in 
Chicago. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALL'S, J. M., Lansing, Mich., resigns, 

BULLOCK, J. J., accepts call to a new church 
in Alexandria, Va. 

DIXON, J. H., Malden, IIl., removes to Ridge- 
field. 

GREGORY, Davip Downs, D.D., died, Sept. 
20th, at Binghamton, N. Y., aged 72. 

LINNELL, Epwarp P., ord, and iost., German 
Valiey, N. J., Oct. 8th. 

MAXWELL. Jamzs M., Twelfth church, Balti- 
more, Md., resigns, Sept. 18th, and accepts 
call to Belvidere, N. J. 

McAFEE, Samvet L., LaGrange, Mo., removes 
to Red Oak, Iowa. 

RODGERS, Pearoz, ord. and irst., Mine Hill, 
N. J., Sept. 22J. 

SHERRARD, Tuomas, Brooklyn, Mich., died 
Aug. 10th. 

PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 

DINWIDDIE, Wxa., inst., Alexandria, Va., 
Sept. 21st. 

MARDING, E. H., of Milton, resigns, and 
goes to Charlotte, N. C. 

VINCENT, W. R., of Sloan’s Station, goes to 
Leavitt, O 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BENTON, Rosert A., ord. as priest, Millville, 
N. H., Sept. 20th. 

BONSALL, T. K., of Suffolk, Eng., accepts 
call to St. John’s ch., Long Island City. 

BROWN, Puitrr A. G., of Cooperstown, N. Y., 
resigns Oct. 15h. 

CATTERSON, Wa., of Hobart Col., N. Y., ord. 
as pricet, Sept. 20th. 

DEAN, Georce W., D.D., of ag Il., 
re: 7s and goes to Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

HOLST, Joun R., ord. as priest, Chicago, Il. 

HUGHES, Wm. M.., of Hobart Col., N. Y., ord. 
as deacon, Sept. 20th. 

HYDE, F.8., moved to Lockport, N. Y. 

HYLAND, P. E., moved to Port Townsend, 
Wash, Territory. 

LEE, Henry Wasutneton, Bishop of Iowa, 
oe at Davenport, Iowa, Sept. 26th, aged 


MAPSHALL, R.,of Albany, N. Y., becomes 
assistant rector of Gethsemane cburch, 
Minnespolis, Minn. 

MORRILL, Ca. A., ord. as priest, Millville, N. 
H., Sept. 20th. 

MoCHESNEY, 8., removed from Trinity ch., 
Chicago, to the Minn. Conference, 

POTTER, Joun F., accepts call to St. John’s 
eburceh, Cornwall, N. Y. 

ROOT, HERsB=RT, ord. as deacon, Chicago, I. 

SAUNDERS, E. H., has temovorary charge of 
Grace ch., Waterford, N. Y. 

SIRYKER, P. W., St. Stephen's, Beverly, N. 
J. Accepts. 

REFORMED (GERMAN, 


GAUTENBEIN, Jouy, of Philadelphia, Pa, 
ord. and inst., at San Francisco, Cal. 

SHARPLEY, Georce, ord. and inst., at Maple- 
town, Ala., Oct. 8th. 

WILSON, Ii., president of Shelby Coll, Dl, 
died recently. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

BIRMINGHAM, Fatuer, of Cleveland, O., 
died, Sept. 21st. 

CONNERY, P. M., takes charge at Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

DEGNAULT, P. 8., of Baskingridze, N. J., a 
pointed resident Pre of Milburn, N. - 
and has charge of Oranson and Wesifield. 

VOGEL, C. A., of Auburn, N, Y., goes to 
Newark, N. J. 

WIGGER, W. M., of Summit, has charge also 
of Chatham, N. J. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
as my Tuom. B., called to Sterling Valley 
a 


WHITTEN, J. B., called to Seventh ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 


[October 8, 1874, 


Pebbles, 


Sypxzr Smita was once dining in com 
Pany with a French gentleman who had been 
before dinner indu'ging in a number of free. 
thinking speculations, and had ended by avow. 
ing himself a materialist. ‘ Very good soup, 
this,” said Mr. Smith. ‘Out mousieur, ces 
excellente,”’ was the reply. ** Pray, sir, do you 
believe in a cook ?”’ inquired Mr. Smith. 


....Two gentlemen having a difference, ong 
went to the other's door and wrote “Scoun. 
drei” upon it, The other called upon his 
neizhbor, and was answered by a servant that 
bis master was notat home. ‘No matter,” 
was the reply; “‘Lonly wished to return hig 
visit, as he left his name at my door in the 
morning.” 

...A grave-digzer, walking in the streets of 
@ country town the other day, chanced to turn 
and noticed two doctors walking beside him 
He stopped till they passed and then followee 
on behind them. ‘And why is this?” gaic¢ 
they. “1 know my place in this procession,’ 
siid he. 


...-An Irishman, swearivg the peace against 
his three sons, thus concluded his affidavit, 
** And this deponent further saith that the only 
one of his children who showed him any real 
filial affection was his youngest son, Larry, for 
he never etruck him when he was down.” 


...-'*How is it, my dear, that you hare 
never kindled a flame in the bosom of a 
man?” said an old lady to her pretty niece, 
who was portionless. ‘‘The reason, dvar 
aunt,’’ replied the young lady, ‘is, as you 
well know, that I am not a good match.”’ 


....A young Iady entered a Troy music 
store recently, 1, approaching the clerk, 
said: “Still I Love Tbee.” He replied: “ We 
haven’t it.” ‘1 Cannot Love Another,’’ said 
she, and, receiving a similar answer, left the 
store, 


...-A Pennsylvanta town boastfully records 
the building of a ‘‘large shoe factory” within 
its limits; but its pride is abased by a Maryland 
critic, who observes that, of couree, there 
would be no market for small shoes there, 


....An eminent judge said to a jury who hed 
passed a sleepless night in their room, unable 
to agree on a verdict: ‘Gentlemen, [ am sur- 
prised that you canaot agree in this case, I 
could agree either way in five minutes.” 


....* Yes, Job suffsred some,’’ said an IIli- 
nois deacon; *“*but he never knew what it was 
to have his team run away and kill his wife 
right in the busy season, when hired girls want 
three dollars a week.” 


....A Scottish clergyman quoted a text of 
Scripture in his prayer, and added, for the ine 
struction of his andience: ‘*For that, 0 
Lord! is the correct translation of the pas 
sage.” 

....A ferryman was asked by a timid lady 
whether any persons were ever lost in the 
river over which he rowed. ‘Oh! no,” said 
he. * We always finds ’em agin the next day.” 

....** What is a fort’ asked a teacher. “A 
place to put men in,"’ was the answer. ‘*What 
is a fortress, then?’ The answer was prompt: 
“A place to put women.” 3 


....°' 1 am, indeed, very much afraid of light 
ning,” said a pretty lady. ‘And well you may 
be,” said a cespairing lover, ‘‘when your beart 
is made of steel.” 


....A man who pretended to have seen8 
ghost was asked what the ghost said to him. 
“ How should I understand?” replied he. “J 
am not skilled in any of the dead languages.” 

....A gentleman at a musical party asked 8 
friend in a whisper how be should stir the fire 
without interrupting the music. ‘ Betweeo 
the bars,’’ replied the friend. 


....A gentleman baving his hair cut was 
asked by the garrulous operator how he would 
have it done. “If possible,” replied the gen: 
tleman, “in silence.” 


....“ Are you guilty or not guilty ?” a Hiber- 
nian prisoner was asked. ‘* An’ sure now,” 
said Pat, ‘‘ what are you put there for but to 
find that out?” 

....A Pennsylvania baby is said to have in- 
herited the eyes and nose of his father, but the 
cheek of his uncle, who is an insurance agent. 


....Donglas Jerrold used to say that dog- 
matism was puppyism come to its full growth. 

..-.The Brussels Conference (between ber 
band and wife): **Shall we have a new carpet? 

....Josh Billings says: “* Tew enjoy & good 
reputashun, giv publicly and steal privately.’ 


....The miser who promised his friends he 
would never see them in want kept his word. 


....What is the plural of “Daddy Long: 
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Education. 


Tas working of the compulsory school 
law in New Hampshire, which went into opera- 
tion in the last half of 1871, is indicated to 
some extent by the returns for that and the 
two succeeding years. In 1871 the number of 
children between the ages of 4 and 14 years 
who did not attend school was 4,602, in 1872 
the number was 3,680, and in 1878 it was 2,593 
—a decrease of 922 non-attendants the first year 
and of 1,087 the second. The percentage of 
non-attendants to the whole number of schol- 
ars registered was .063 in 1871, .052 in 1872, and 
.037 in 1873. This steady decrease in the per- 
centage of non-attendants, unless it is to be 
accounted for in some other way that we have 
not seen pointed out, certainly indicates that 
the compulsory law has produced quite as good 
results as could have been anticipated in so 
short a time. 


...-Michigan University has admitted a 
freshman class of 118 members. Eighteen 
young ladies have entered the class. The stu- 
dents suspended for ‘‘hazing”’ have returned 
to the University, and all have been required 
to sign a pledge to abstain from hazing and 
from any interference with the government of 
the institution. The class of ’78 has on its list 
the University’s first colored student. The 
present senior class is the largest the university 
has yet seen, numbering 100 members; there 
being 25 more than were graduated last June. 
C. N. Jones, of Oberlin College, takes the posi- 
tion of instructor in mathematics, made vacant 
by the resignation of J. L. Gilpatrick. 


.... Zhe Common School gives a table showing 
the number of students catalogued in the four 
college classes during the last five years in the 





first three institutions named. We add the 
fourth from another source: 

PE Disccccsadccecesadacaceee 41 4 B 29 38 
GUEST COMERS. 2002. ccccccccseseces 91 #7 68 46 54 
State University............seeseees 108 131 141 146 146 
lowa Wesleyan University........ — 8% 130 1277 114 


Of these, Iowa College is Congregational ; Cor- 
nell and Iowa, Wesleyan Methodist. The steady 
growth of the State University is noticeable 
and is regarded by its friends as highly grat- 
ifying. 

....The city of New Haven within the last six 

years has expended more than $250,000 in new 
school buildings. During the last year two 
buildings have been erected, with a total seat- 
ing capacity of 850, and at an expense of $62,- 
000. Total expenses the past year $260,385.12; 
number of children of legal age, 12,724; num- 
ber of children schooled during the year, 
9,835; number of teachers employed (day 
echool), 194. 


....Union Theological Seminary, in this city, 
begins with the junior class of this year the 
offer of a tempting “fellowship”? to the 
student who shall stand highest in Hebrew, 
Greek, and German scholarship. The success- 
ful competitor will be enabled to spend two 
years in Germany and the Holy Land, for the 
study of the Oriental languages and kindred 
subjects, with a view to becoming an in- 
structor. 

....The Boston schools pay good salaries for 
good services and make a gradual increase, 
according to length of service. They have, 
consequently, no difficulty in taking their pick 
from among the very best teachers. For the 
three or four vacancies that now exist in the 
Latin School not less than 150 applicants, 
graduates of colleges in all parts of the coun- 
try, have offered themselves. 


«eeeThe Albany (N. Y.) High School was 
organized seven years ago, after a long and 
vigorous controversy, and has thus far occu- 
pied temporary quarters. It has become so 
successful and popular that it is now to have 
anelegant and permanent home of its own. 
The new building is under way and is to cost 
about $120,000. 

....A. 8. Barnes & Co. will shortly begin 
the publication of a Monthly School Journal 
under the charge of Mr. J. Mahoney, formerly 
editor of The Chicago Teacher. They promise 
that The Journal shall be in all respects im- 
partial and place the subscription at 75 cents 
per annum. 


..»eThe Cleveland Board of Education has 
started an inquiry in which most of us are in- 
terested: ‘‘How to keep children at school 
without spending a small fortune for high- 
priced school-books. The evil is twofold—too 
many of them and too expensive.”’ 


....[t is stated the average annual salary of 
teachers in New York is $1,084, in Chicago 
$777, and in Philadelphia $483.... Prof. Burgess, 
of Amherst College, has arranged a post. 
graduate course of study in history and politi. 
¢al science for students who may wish to pur- 
sue it....The trustees of Smith College (for 
Women) at Northampton, Mass., propose to 
Make the standard of admission about the 
same as at Amherst. ‘About’? is a very elastic 
word, 
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Piterature. 


The prompt mention im our lst of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





CAIRNES’S POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


Pror. CarRNEs’s new work belongs to 
what may be called the legitimate school of 
Political Economy, represented by Adam 
Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Senior, James 
Mill, and John Stuart Mill. Around this 
succession there has been a body of pop- 
ularizers, who have repeated, simplified, 
and illustrated its doctrines; also a corps 
of skirmishers, who have accepted Its doc- 
trines in general, but disputed certain de- 
tails or criticised certain developments; 
and, thirdly, a body of opponents, who have 
started from other premises, followed other 
methods, and, of course, reached other con- 
clusions. 

The school of political economy repre- 
sented by the above succession of leaders is 
a scientific school, inasmuch as it seeks the 
rule or norm which underlies a series of 
phenomena which are always found to re- 
cur under certain conditions—. ¢., it regards 
political economy as a deductive, not an in- 
ductive science. The skirmishers, men- 
tioned second in the above classification of 
dissidents, are sometimes advocates of a 
strictly inductive science or nothing, and 
sometimes sentimentalists, like the school 
designated in France as the socialistes en 
chaire. The opponents are for the most 
part of the empirical school, and, like 
empiricists in other sciences, they borrow 
their weapons of offense and defense from 
the most heterogeneous and contradictory 
sources. For instance, it is amusing to find 
Mr. Carey borrowing arguments both from 
socialists and from the most vigorous in- 
ductive scientists to support his sneer at the 
political economy of Mill and his associates 
as a science based on assumptions. 

This confusion in the science is due to 
many causes, which it is not possible here 
to enumerate in full. One may suffice. 
People undertake to discuss social questions 
with less technical preparation than any 
others, and, furthermore, the laws present 
generally in practical life such a mixed and 
conflicting operation and produce such 
varying phenomena that it is, on the one 
hand, very easy for an individual who seizes 
only one fact to persuade himself that that 
fact points to the sole solution of the entire 
problem; and, on the other hand, the true 
solution of social problems requires more 
training and more sagacity in the analysis 
of subtle movements than the solution of 
any other kind of problems. 

Prof. Cairnes boldly professes his alle. 
giance to the deductive school. He not 
only declares, what no one can deny, that 
at present the social sciences can be prose- 
cuted only by this method, but he does not 
seem to look forward to any other 
form of the. science as an object 
of effort. He disposes somewhat summa- 
rily of Prof. Jevons’s efforts to give mathe- 
matical form to economic problems, and he 
sneers (p. 467) at the ‘‘utter futility of that 
‘inductive method’ which some writers 
hold to be the proper one in social and 
economic inquiries.” I cannot join in this 
opinion. The deductive treatment of 
political economy will be necessary for a 
long time yet, until we shall have learned 
what statistics we want and how to get 
them and shall have collected a sufficient 
quantity to serve as the basis of a trustwor- 
thy induction; but the science deals with 
quantities and laws, its principles must 
admit of mathematical expressions, and 
they will be finally established beyond con. 
troversy only when inductively established 
on a comprehensive array of statistical facts. 
History ‘and observation will still play a 
large part in economic science and the in- 
terpretation of observed phenomena will 
require its own peculiar skill, for history 
and experience are the flesh and blood 
where statistics are the skeleton;.but so 
long as political economy is treated deduct- 
ively one man will take up one phenome, 
non and another another, one man will 
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adopt one interpretation and another 
another, and there fs no end of controversy. 

I therefore believe that Prof. Jevons 
and Prof. Jenkin and M. Walras,of Lau- 
sapne, whose formule and methods are in 
striking accord with those of Jevons, are 
leading off in a direction of true gain; and 
I believe that it would be very easy to 
deduce examples from Prof. Cairnes’s pages 
to show that stricter application of mathe- 
matical processes and canons would prevent 
errors. 

For instance, the discussion of supply 
and demand is suggestive and valuable and 
brings into clear light considerations too 
often ignored; but it issues in a double 
definition of demand. It is safe to say that 
such a definition must result from an an- 
alysis which is incorrect or imperfect and 
scientifically unsatisfactory. In short, de- 
scriptive political economy issues, as is 
abundantly shown in this work, in a multi- 
tude of divisions and subdivisions, and 
cases within cases, which are separately 
described, not analyzed and classified and 
generalized. The laws which underlie these 
phenomena are as simple and broad as 
those of physics, although the phenomena 
are as various as those of the physical 
world. 

A subject which Prof. Cairnes treats with 
great detail is that of cost of production, in 
respect to which he insists most justly that 
it means sacrifice endured, not money ex- 
pended. In the development of this point, 
however, so far as it bears on wages, he fails 
to properly set forth the relation of this 
doctrine, that value depends on relative sac- 
rifice endured to produce two objects, or, 
as he elsewhere expresses it, that the re- 
muneration of labor comes out of the pro- 
duct, to the doctrine of the wages fund, 
which he reaffirms against the incoherent 
criticisms of Thornton, in the only sense in 
which any reasonable man has ever affirmed 
it. His language in certain places seems to 
give countenance to the notion that wages 
come out of the product—a notion which is 
not and cannot be true, save under certain 
forms of tacit or expressed co-operation 
(industrial copartnership). When Prof. 
Cairnes says, ‘‘ Where production assumes 
the character of @ continuous operation pro- 
ducers are in effect remunerated out of the 
values of their products,” not only must 
‘* valae”’ have a different meaning from that 
of the ratio of sacrifices undergone in pro- 
ducing two articles, but also he reiterates, in 
fact, the simple old wages fund doctrine 
that wages are paid out of capital. This 
doctrine he elsewhere often and explicitly 
affirms, and it is only in the first appear- 
ance that his words suggest anything else. 
Where production is continuous the pro- 
duct of one period of production, if saved, 
pays wages of another period; but then it 
is simply capital, and this is only the old 
doctrine. 

In his discussion of foreign trade and 
protection Prof. Cairnes is keenly analyt- 
ical and rests only with the deepest and 
widest principles. The questions involved 
are, indeed, decided by two or three plain, 
broad dictates of common sense. The 
haze and mystery thrown about this sub- 
ject are due simply to the sophistical 
special pleading by which an absurd and 
ridiculous notion has been bolstered up. 
It is only necessary to drop all preposses- 
sions and come tothe problem new and 
fresh as a simple question of common 
sense to solve it aright; but the special 
pleas and counter-pleas have so enveloped 
the subject in fog that the discussion of it 
seems to require the highest acumen. I 
regret only that Prof. Cairnes should have 
made any concession in regard to the 
famous argument that protection secures 
moral and social advantages, under cer- 
tain circumstances, which may perhaps 
compensate. He does, indeed, limit this 
concession so far that it allows a mere 
possibility; but protectionists here have not 
failed to quote him already‘as yielding 
this, which they say is their great argu- 
ment. It is true that when they stake their 
case On such a narrow concession it is lost 
already; but the concession is false in fact 
and ought never to be made. So far from 
requiring legislation to bring it about, di- 
versification of industry is inevitable 
under the play of natural causes, and the 
social advantages so often ascribed to this 
cause are due simply to increasing wealth. 
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Frequent illustrations are, naturally, 
drawn from American circumstances, and 
allusions to American finances are thus in- 
volved. These circumstances, however, 
meet with no especial study and analysis 
and the allusions are sometimes incorrect. 
Prof. Cairnes explains the fact that we 
borrowed so largely in Europe during the 
war, without deranging the European mar- 
kets, by the failure of the cotton crop. He 
says that on this account we did not draw 
gold for what we borrowed, but it stood 
over to balance the debt we owed for im- 
ports not paid for. The cotton crop of 
1860 was enormous. The crop of 1861 
failed on account of the war; but the 
wheat crop was extraordinary and sold for 
high prices. In 1862 we issued paper money 
and exported gold. We paid up in these 
three commodities in those three successive 
years. The excess of imports did not be- 
gin until the spring of 18638 and did not 
become great until 1868. Thesale of bonds 
jn Europe did not begin until 1864 and 
did not become a great feature until after 
the war closed—i. ¢., until cotton was once 
more an export. The excess of imports 
was the result of increased credit abroad 
after the war. The imports took place in 
the form of real capital, as worth more 
than specie in a country which produces 
gold and uses paper; and it may be added 
that the operation was profitable to us, so 
far as the capital borrowed was legitimate. 
ly and remuneratively invested. When, 
however, Prof. Cairnes tells us that we 
must lower prices and export enough to 
pay current interest, instead of borrowing 
new principal and all old iuterest over 
again year by year, he tells us what we are 
about to find solemnly and painfully true. 

The volume contains nothing on finance, 
Only incidentally, in treating of recent 
American experience, the author is led ta 
touch upon the inconvertible paper; but he 
does this with the superficiality which 
characterizes all English treatment of the 
subject. English economists have done 
nothing to develop the theory of paper 
money. Continental writers have done all 
which has been done to elucidate the laws 
under which it acts, which are peculiar, 
and which have no more analogy with the 
laws of real money than the laws of an 
automaton have with those of the human 
frame. 

Prof. Cairnes is of the opinion that irre- 
deemable paper issues have only a very 
limited effect on foreign trade. He thinks 
that American economists have exaggerated 
this influence, and he explains their error 
as forgetting that the inflation of green- 
back prices is counteracted by the gold 
premium and does not encourage imports. 
I do not know of any American economist 
who has forgotten this so far as it is true. 
In fact, the inflation of prices and the gold 
premium are never exactly equal. The 
effect of paper issues is not to add a specific 
percentage to prices, which is exactly coun- 
terbalanced by a specific gold premium. 
Various influences intervene. In three 
well-marked periods of irredeemable paper 
in this country one of the most noticeable 
features has been excessive importations— 
viz., in 1816, 1837, and at present. Further- 
more, observation shows us that imported 
articles (manufactures and luxuries) have 
borne prices inflated from 50 to 100 per cent., 
while the gold premium has varied from 
ten to twenty per cent. only. American 
economists have not, therefore, fallen into 
the error which Prof. Cairnes exposes, but 
have simply taken account of facts. His 
belief, in which he follows Mill, that paper 
money only establishes a certain double 
banking operation in foreign trade, the two 
halves of which neutralize each other, can- 
not be entertained by auy one who really 
studies the phenomena. Paper issues cause 
export of gold and low exchange, and thus 
encourage imports and make necessary a 
readjustment of international trade. Our 
paper issues, by disturbing tbe natural 
movements of the precious metals, have de- 
ranged our exchanges with the East, altered 
our international banking relations, and 
introduced very far-reaching and important 
modifications in our entire foreign trade. 
In fact, the increase of our indebtedness 
abroad and the increase of our importations 
are only two features in the situation whose 
ultimate cause or effective condition is the 
redundant and inconvertible medium. The 
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whole theory ef paper money requires a 
thorough and scientific investigation, such 
as it has as yet received from uo English or 
American writer, and great mischief is done 
here now by any one who, speaking from 
a distance, or on an apricri judgment, or 
with mere careless facility, slurs over any 
of the features of its operation. 

I bave taken note in this review only of 
those points in which Prof. Cairnes’s work 
seemed to me to lack precision or to coun- 
tenance tendencies which I regard as mis- 
chievous to the science and to the spread of 
sound doctrine in this country. On some 
of these points economists must be content 
to differ. They suffice to show, I think, the 
necessity of making political economy an 
exact inductive science so soon as possible 
and to show the limitations of that deduct- 
ive school to which all scientific economists 
yet belong, whilestruggling for something 
better. But this book is a very substantial 
advance on anything we have possessed 
hitherto. It gathers up all the fruit of ad- 
verse criticism and extended discussion 
since Mill’s work’ was published and sub_ 
jects many topics toa much more search. 
ing and satisfactory analysis than they have 
hitherto received. It presents the best re 
sults of the science up to this time. 

W. G. Sumner. 
OO 


RECENT FICTION.* 


In choosing to work steadily in the field 
of literature his father occupied Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne subjects himself to a severity of 
criticism which otherwise would scarcely 
be meted out to him, and inclines the pub- 
lic to put away entirely the idea of favor- 
ably receiving his work merely because it 
comes from Nathaniel Hawtborne’s son. 
It seems to us certain, however, that he has 
inherited not only a taste for the weird, the 
romantic, the psychological, and the mys- 
teriously gloomy, but also in some degree 
the very literary power of the author of 
‘‘The Blithedale Romance.’ That he has 
half of it we do not say, nor do:we wrong 
him by the omission; since he is yet a young 
man and, of course, not likely to rise 
in years to come te the level of his father’s 
best achievements. It is in his shorter 
stories that he is at his best, some ‘of 
them being of a high order of excellence. 
In the book before us the reader is 
made so often to face grievous faults of 
plan as to make him half forget the quick 
perception, the clever painting, the un- 
hackneyed grotesqueness which not infre- 
quently appear. Idolatry is an improbable, 
an impossible story. It is inartistic in its 
management of plot and too often of detail. 
Of the last a single instance will suffice— 
the mention (p. 42) of King’s Chapel, Bos. 
ton: 

‘Whoever has been in Boston remem- 

bers or has seen the old Beacon Hill Bank, 
which stood, not on Beacon Hill, indeed, 
but in that part of School Street now occu- 
pied by the City Hall. You passed down 
by the dirty old church, on ‘the northeast 
corner of School and Tremont ag Yo. 
which stands trying to hide its ugly face 
bebind a row of columns like sooty fingers, 
and whose School Street side is quite bare 
and has the distracted aspect peculiar to 
buildings erected on an inclined plane. 
Passing this, you came in sight of the Bank, 
a darksome, respectable edifice of brick, 
two stories and a half high and gambrel- 
roofed.” 
It would be difficult to describe a well- 
known building in a more infelicitously in- 
accurate manner. Often, however, Mr. 
Hawthorne shows by some surprisingly 
swift paragraph or sentence or word how 
keen are his perceptions. 

Mr. John Esten Cooke has been since thé 
war, in which he took an active part on the 
Confederate side, one of our most indus’ 
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trious men of letters, not a year having 
gone by witheut giving us one or more new 
booke from his pen. Two years ago we 
praised his ‘“‘ Doctor Vandyke’’ for its clev, 
erness and its good descriptions of old Vir. 
ginia places and ways. In Justin Harley he 
continues to put bis scenes and persons on 
ground familiar to him and the readers of his 
books from the earliest of them; and in 
this he does well. The novel is an inter- 
esting and, on the whole,a good one. The 
short, peppery paragraphs become rather 
tiresome to the reader, and the sensible 
ideas of the preface are enshrined in some- 
what too fine writing. The accompanying 
designs of Mr. Sheppard are spirited and 
strong, but have apparently suffered at the 
hands of engraver and printer. 

Mr. Boyesen’s Gunnar and Miss Trafton’s 
Katherine Earle have appeared as serials in 
The Atlantic and Scribner's respectively, and 
have both, we believe, met with a goodly 
share of appreciative esteem. Mr. Boyesen 
had before the commencement of this 
novel won credit as the author of several 
very good and very original poems, and his 
Norwegian nature seems to have been so 
successfully transplanted to Cornell Uni- 
versity, and: his Norwegian training suf- 
ficiently long continued, as to made him 
a desirable addition to the roll of our 
younger writers. There has been plenty 
of talk about. the “freshness” of 
what he has written, as though North- 
European freshness did not often verge 
with dangerous closeness upon the child’s 
story-book manner; but there is doubtless 
much in this simple tale. that will approve 
its author’s skill and genius to persons who 
are not accustomed to look with favor 
upon the majority of new novels and tales 
Miss Trafton, the daughter of a Boston 
clergyman of local celebrity, has already 
won credit for deserved success in a very 
difficult field—that of foreign travel; and 
her novel will maintain and perhaps 
enhance the reputation gained by the 
author among the readers of ‘* an American 
Girl Abroad.” It is far from being a great 
or a faultless story; but we are encour- 
aged to believe that so young a writer as 
Miss Trafton, and one apparently so little 
of a bigot in adherence to literary methods, 
will readily and easily, correct some of the 
faults visible inthese pages, The story is 
bright and readable, and something more 
than that. Here is one of its felicitous 
expressions, almost enough of itself to save 
a worse book: ‘‘[Katey’s] innocent history 
was like a chained book inan old chapel, the 
leaves of which any one might turn at will.” 
The illustrations as they appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s we remember to have been good; but 
they have deteriorated not a little as 
printed along with this volume. 

Mr. D. R. Castleton has given us in his 
Salem at once an interesting and a useful 
book. He is right in supposing that the 
sad story of the witchcraft delusion is fad- 
ing into forgetfulness and obscurity; and 
right, also, in thinking it a good service to 
put into a popular and yet accurate form 
the salient points of the brief but terrible 
history... This he has done in the form of a 
tale and, with a success he hardly had a 
right to expect in treating so difficult a 
theme he has avoided the sensational on 
the one hand and the prosaic on the other, 
The literary style of his story is simple and 
pure; and from its reading one rises with 
new information concerning an important 
episode in our history and with a cordial 
recognition of the author’s powers. In his 
preface Mr. Castleton speaks somewhat 
slightingly of.prefaces in general; but if 
be wanted them abolished he should have 
written a poorer one. By acurious error 
the printer bas substituted an Z for the or- 
namented G which should have been the 
initial letter of chapter viii. 

We believe in religious novels, both as 
tracts and as literature, and quite agree 
with Mrs,,Jay in her preface to Holden with 
the Oords.. The story issomewhat long, but 
in it readers of her first book and others 
will find a reasonably good tale of struggle 
and sin and virtue, told without any undue 
amount of moralizing. The book is writ- 
ten by an Episcopalian, and her denomina- 
tion gets, of course, such occasional recom- 
mendations.as this; ‘There is something 
marvelous in. the inexhaustible adaptation 
of the church service to the wants of the 
ecu. . At the same time that it is a miracle 





of fitness for the ends of public worship, it 
has its adequate word for every secret, in- 
dividual need,” ete. But Christians of 
other names will not find the book unsuit- 
able for parish and private libraries. 

The two English novels on our list—Mrs. 
Oliphant’s A Rose in June and Miss Craik’s 
Sylvia’s Choice—are both better than the 
average. Mrs. Oliphant is to us a some- 
what tedious writer; but her lucidity.atones 
toa considerable extent for her dullness. 


OO 


Or the value of selections, when left en- 
tire, there can be no question. F. W. Robert- 
son used to say, with perfect truth, that men 
should read but few books; adding in support 
of this position that at Oxford four years were 
spent in getting up no more than fourteen vol- 
umes, which were then mastered none too well. 
The man whose library consists of a hundred 
volumes will have an intimate acquaintance 
with them such as he of a thousand books can- 
notattain. We are disposed to look with much 
favor, therefore, upon undertakings which, 
like Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s series of Little Class- 
ics (James R. Osgood & Co.), are designed to 
aid one in practically solving the problem 
“To how few books can [ profitably and safe- 
ly limit my private library?” The first two 
volumes of Mr. Johnson’s series are “ Ex- 
ile” and ‘Intellect,’ which he intends 
to follow by issues entitled “Intellect,” 
“‘Tragedy,”’ ‘‘ Life,” ‘Laughter,”’ ‘ Love,” 
‘*Romanee,’’ ‘‘ Mystery,’’ ‘‘Comedy,” ‘‘Child- 
yood,” and ‘‘Poems,’’ each one containing 
stories, sketches, or poems selected with care. 
Mr. Johnson has made a good beginning and 
has approvea his undertaking by the excellent 
judgment he has shown in his selections, 
‘* Exile’? contains Hawthorne’s ‘Ethan Brand,” 
than which he hardly wrote anything better, 
Griffin’s “The Swans of Lir,” James Green- 
wood’s “A Night in a Workhouse” (which 
hardly deserved inclusion in the volume) 
Harte’s chef d’euvre, ‘‘ The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,”’ Hale’s “‘The Man without a Country,” 
and De Quincey’s “Flight of a Tartar Tribe.’’ 
The contents of “ Intellect’ are Lord Lytton’s 
“‘The House and the Brain,” Mrs. Spofford’s 
‘*D’ Outre Mort,” Poe’s ‘‘The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” Dickens’s ‘Chops, the Dwarf,” 
Hawthorne’s ‘“Wakefield,’’ De Quincey’s ‘““Mur- 
der considered as one of the Fine Arts,” and 
Mrs. Harding Davis’s ‘‘ The Captain’s Story.’ 
From these lists the reader will see the excel- 
lence of the plan and the execution of the 
series, which promises to be the best one in 
general literature we have had since the 
“Golden Treasury Series.” The mechanical 
appearance of the books is tasteful. 


...-Mr. Bernard Bigsby, we learn from the 
title-page of his Hlements of the English Lan- 
guage: an Introduction to the study of Grammar 
and Composition (Ginn Brothers), has been a 
student in the University of Oxford, has writ- 
ten ‘The History of the English Language,” 
and is now superintendent of public schools in 
Port Huron, Michigan. The volume he has 
prepared is a small and unpretending one, but 
between its covers the author has put much 
that will deservedly recommend it as a first 
text-book in grammar and composition. As 
far as it goes in the first subject it avoids pro- 
lixity on the one hand and obscurity on the 
other; and in the pages devoted to English 
composition, which occupy somewhat more 
than half of the book, an intelligible and use- 
ful method is followed. The definition of apos- 
trophe does not express with perfect accuracy, 
we fear, what the author meant tosay: “‘Apos- 
trophe addresses the absent, the dead, or the 
inanimate, asif the last had consciousness.” 
Iambic hexameter is said to be “‘ called heroic 
measure’; and the pupil is not informed what 
an Alexandrine is, although the author uses the 
term, of course, in defining the Spenserian 
stanza. Here is a definition which has the 
merit of simplicity: “Q. What is a sonnet? 
A. A sonnet is a poem fourteen lines in 
length.” A minor error, which has escaped 
the accurate eye of the Oniversity Press proof. 
reader, gives us the line ‘‘ Vita sine literes mors 
est.” The typography of the book is clear and 
good. 


..Mr. J. W. Shuckers’s Life and Public 
Services of Salmon Portland Chase (D. Appleton 
& Co.) appears at a suitable time, following 
sufficiently closely upon the death of its 
eminent subject to find awaiting it a widely- 
spread number of interested readers, and yet 
avoiding by its sufficiently long delay the sus- 
picion of unseemly haste in the preparation of 
its materials. Mr. Shuckers has had great 
facilities for the prosecution of his under- 
taking, andin his large volume he has found 
room in which to place before the public 
many of Mr. Chase’s sown letters, etc., which 
frequently offer the best means for the proper 
estimation not only of the events of his own 
life but also of the character of his political 
associates and of the times in which he 
labored. Without possessing great liter- 
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ary skill, the Chief-Justice’s biographer 
has, on the whole, done bis work well, 
and it is likely that bis volume will re. 
main for a considerable time the most valuable 
record of the career of one of the most eminent 
men of recent times. To the volume has been 
appended, with excellent judgment, the eulogy 
on Mr. Chase which Mr. Evarts delivered at 
Dartmouth last commencement. The steel- 
plate portrait which forms the frontispiece is 
not entirely satisfactory; but the few wood. 
cuts are for the most part of creditable execu, 
tion. 


.-Harper & Brothers have issued a new 


edition, from the eighth London, of Jobn 
Stuart Mill’s System of Logic, and, the plates of 
the book being new, it presents a handsome 
and substantial appearance and happily sup. 
plants the previous edition of the same pub- 
lishers, recent copies of which have shown 
somewhat too evidently the age of the plates 
from which they were printed. Messrs. Har 
per continue their reissue of Barnes’s Notes by 
Notes explanatory and practical on the Epistles of 
Paul to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, to Titus, and 
to Philemon. J.B. Lippincott & Co. have pub- 
lished a new edition, not from new plates, of 
William Hazlitt’s Zife of Napoleon Buonaparte 
to Hazlitt his best-beloved work and one 
likely to be ever dear to the partisans of the 
great emperor. The work appears in three 
stout volumes at the moderate price of four 
dollars and a half. Another old work, like- 
wise from old plates, has been issued by the 
Evangelical Knowledge Society — Sargent’s 
Memoir of Rev. Henry Martyn, B, D. 


.... The title of Mrs. A. M. Diaz’s new book, 
The Schoolmaster’s Trunk (James R. Osgood & 
Co.) might not unnaturally lead the reader to 
suppose that he and bis children as well were 
to be entertained by another enjoyable juve- 
nile. The volume consists, however, of fifteen 
brief and familiar papers on home matters, 
which were first printed in Hearth and Home, 
under the title of ‘‘Papers Found inthe School- 
master’s Trank,’’ “embodying observations 
made from actual life by a teacher re- 
siding ina country village.’”? Various home 
topics are discussed, that of: eating being 
givena prominent place. The pie comes in 
for another severe onslaught, first because it 
is indigestible and last because it isa hard 
kind of dessert for women to prepare. Con- 
cerning either of tbese things we are not con- 
vinced that Mrs. Diaz is right. The book is 
one of no great value. Of the heliotype illus. 
trations none are pretty enough and some are 
poor indeed. 


..Four excellent educational series htve 
recently been augmented by new issues: the 
Allen and Greenough Latin series by Casar’s 
Gallic War, four books (Ginn Brothers) ; Prof. 
Olney’s mathematical series by an Introduction 
to Algebra (Sheldon & Co.); Prof. Peck’s 
mathematical series by a Manual of Practical 
Arithmetic (A. 8. Barnes & Co.); and ‘‘ Epochs 
of History” by The Thirty Years’ War, 1618— 
1648 (Sheldon & Co.), by Samuel Rawson Gard- 


iner. 
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“SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
JAAR. $1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
wriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
“ Infinite riches in a little room.” —Marlowe. 


sRIC-A-BRAC. SERIES. 


Personal Reminiscences ot 








yaMOUS POETS AND NOVELISTS, WITS AND 
HUMORISTS, ARTISTS, ACTORS, MUSI- 
CLANS, AND THE LIKE. 


Edited by 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
Each one vol., square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Prosper Merimee’s Letters to 
an Incognita. 


WITH RECOLLECTIONS BY 
LAMARTINE AND GEORGE SAND. 
One vol., square 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


The now famous Letters to an Incognita by Prosper 
Mérimée, the distinguishea Academician, Senator, 
and Author,are here translated for the first time. 
Their sparkling wit, keen raillery, incisive comments 
upon passing events, and clear characterizations of 
the celebrities with whom Mérimée was brought in 
contact are not only entertaining, but fascinating. 
The letters derive additional piquancy from the 
glimpses they give of his devotion to and ardent 
affection for the Incognita. The Twenty-five Years of 
My Léfe, by Lamartine, is here given nearly complete. 
These memoirs are marked by a freshness and vivid- 
ness, 8 grace, gayety, and frankness which the recol- 
\ections of his early youth alone could inspire and 
which must easily insure the narrative a place among 
themost popular of Lamartine’s writings. The brief 
extracts from the Reminiscences and Impressions of 
George Sand with qhich the volume closes are 
characteristic and readable. , 
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and a Po 8vo. 


rtrait on Steel by Halpin. Crown 
Sem mon (Bold by "subscription m. Agents 


I. 
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ba 1 ase and eens Crown 8vo, “Sloth, 


LEWwiss IsTORY, “OF GERMANY... s 


m 
a &, on Dr. D: David MULLER’S “ History of the 
German People.” By CHARLTON T. LEWIS. With 
Maps and Inastratione: oe 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


BAPONs TORT OF 8 Genesis 0 A Sees The New 


England Churches. 
lilustrations. Crown Bro Glo Cloth, ta 


MILL’S LOGIC. Revised Edition. A System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
necting View of the Principles of La ee ~. oe 
Methods of Seiowtife snvestigntion, ye 
STUART MILL. Printed from the Highth adon 
Edition. 8vo, Cloth, $3; Sheep, $3.50. 
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Pursuit. B: Panxsn GILLMORE (“* Ubique’’). it. 
lustrated. Tomo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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CAIRNES’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some 
Leading, Principles -of joie tical eS MR Newly 

a 4 J. B.C meritus 
Professor of Political Reonomy in in University Col- 
ege, London. Crown 8vo, Clot 
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NIMRO of 7 THE SEA tote i The American 
Waren... ILLIAM ' ~ With many 
Illustrations. A Cloth, $2. 

Ix. 
CAPTAIN. sa eS ARCTIC ADVENT- 
RES. riences: containing Captain 


rge Bi. a Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, 
a History of the Polaris Ex edition, th the Cruise of 


the Tigress, and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. 
To which = gated a General Arctic ronology. 
Edited b LAKE. With Mapand numer- 


ous Mitwetentionss 8vo, Cloth, $4. 
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of Barneveld, Advocate 


Holland. With a vw w Ks ao ae Wa Causes and 
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P MOTLEY, D.C. 1 fim “The 
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SCH WEINEURTEDS Ht HEART ae FRICA, 
The H of Africa; or, Three Y ravels and 
davaueean in the Unext lored Region: ionsof the Cen- 
ter of Africa. From to By_Dr. GEORG 

‘WEINFURTH. beg = by ELLEN E. FREWER. 
With an introduction by WINWOOD READE. Illus- 
trated by about 130 vee from Dawine made 
Bott ihe Author and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 


xi. 


STANLEY’S COOMASSIE AND MAGDA LA. 
pe ney “4 and ond ae : a Story of Two British Cam. 
gotens By HENRY M. STANLEY. With 

ps ona itecenuenh. ore, ‘Chota, $3.£0. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OUPHARTS Squire Arden. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 

BLACKMORBE’S Lorna Doone. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SALEM. ATale of the Seventeenth Century. By 
D. R. CASTLETON. mo, ¢ » $1.25. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 8vo, Paper, 
15 cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50cents, 


MILLE’S The Living ng Link. Dlustrated. 8vo, 
a Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. Dlustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss MULOCK’S 'y Mother and I. Illustrated. 
Emo, Cloth, $1.50; 7 Paper, 580 cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. a. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 8vo, Pa- 
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VICTOR HOUGO’S Ninety-three. Imo, Cloth, $1.75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. Bv0, Paper, 50 cents. 


1 RIBBON. “By the Author of “St. 
"Olave's,” m Jeanie's Quiet’ Lite, ” “ Meta’s Faith,” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





ee” Harper & BROTHERS will send either of the 
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pape 4 slags Numerous ee compere qT 
or sc “a a Casb prizes for aero 
tions. ied ots ete to subscribers. $1. papoa 


seo singe 2} es Noe ewis, Patisher, Chicago. 


: CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, Sept., 
1874. papome. Choice Standard Books, 
at 80 to 60 per cent. less than Publisher's s 
[ prees. Send f tor Catal 





. Freetoan 
address. TES *LAURIAT, 
143 Washington street, Boston. 


rene KEDON Lah co. 
eaeeere 


nor E 
Circulars vi.ana amy address on application. 








SE Peas 





Rector Envelopes for Sunday- 
Cee ere tar eee aE oe 





MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, No. 21 
er the M ercapeie Library). 


Oa Teta Catalogues N. ¥, = sent, post ‘en tar 





SBIR LORE Eh tS GESU UES 
EDUCATION 


A LADY z having a beautiful home in New Eng! 
esires 7 child girl or bor, 
oar - a five'e moth er’ .-- Has suocessft lly: 
of hero ences unexception-, 
able: Address Met We tO Seana Ms 


INAIEY fers supe YOUNG LADIES 3 SEu- 
any offers Tae antag: 
H. KINGSBUR Tarrytow wn, we 5 y* 


Copying. Compensation lib: liberal. Preference gives 
to one desiring a course of instruction and willin 
fp TT her expenses. Rev. W. H. KINGSBURY, 


oe = 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


ww De ent of Washin atv gesity. ) 
rie ar annual term of this Law Schoo! will 
open a INESDAY, OCTOBER Mth, 1874. Full 
coe, S 8, six months each. Students ad- 
itted to the Senior Class, on qeeminaiicn, ppl. - 
an on or before October 12t: ton $80 
7¢r. $60 second year, including rome of Livres}. 
or particulars address 
. M. STEWART Dean of Law Faculty, 
N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

















Book-keeping, 
100 Fen Poameaehie ie a ow > phy Business Scheae: 
to fill positions ata of to $1500 a year. 


$800 
Salary paid while learning. Situations guaranteed. For full 
information address M, W. Coss, President, Painesville, Ohio. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


For both sexes. Fine grounds; 167. furnished rooms; 
pe ll departments classical pupils; 
5 paaens and drill hail. pecial advantages 

in inal departments opens ith. 
ALONZO. FLACK, Ph. D. "President 
Claverack, N. Y. 


ont EDWARD INSTITUTE. 

Fifteen teachers. ‘l'o prepare for coliege, business, 
teaching. or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
—, or any three stndies may be selected. 

‘all term of thirteen weeks Sept. 3d. $60 pays board 
and common stian but , > Aan 
Address JOS. E. G, Fort Edward, N 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE, N. Y. 


The next season will commence Sept. 4th. The 
course gf ean isnsre and thorough. For 
particu a o the 

Sih cP vers, 8, J. LIFE. 





Broa 











Au Having Childres +4 Eparate or School 


es to pay will find corte “ American Edu. 
cational as ” Price 20 cts., A "e per annum, 
J. W. ‘ERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. ¥. 





HIGHLAND SEDER RY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, Mass., fits b ors sand young men for common 
and sclentifc ig ets s. Its ly os ag’ merits stated in 
circular. ALF, A.M -. Superin*endent. 


PENNINGTONINSTIT YAR Peantp .N.J. 
Terms reasonable. Address A. SHER, “Prin.” 








Golden Hil} Se Seminary for young. Ladies, Bridge- 
port, Conn, ess Misss EMILY NELSON. 


LISDES HALL .SEMINARY. A Moravian 

Boarding Schoo! for pow a inn at Litiz. Lane 
caster Coun unty. Cire t Rev. A. BRICKEN- 
STEIN, Principal. Sist — Session oe Sept. Ist, 


SIEUATIONS Fx Furnished Graduates of Business 
College, Oberlin, O. Send stamp for circulars. 
Specimens of Penmanship. H.T, TANNER, Pres. 


RORDENTOW Fr (a. #2, FEMALE COLLEGES. 
Fe instructi ul and beautiful 

One of the omee st Jeieie aceteuaal and aad 
pam institutions in the state. For terms, etc., 
address REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 


Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking a su 
school, address A. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, N. 

















paten 








SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, I1)., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING, 

Black, White, Green, and Biue. 
Siated Pang, Pile be Family, and School 


Our Prices aan the > ee 





WA oh 


OLPH™ ST 


/ RAD [ 





Treg, Mark, Registered Oct. 31, 1871. 
Quatit ity Always the B:st. 

Postrasts vont Blackboard Surfaces, Black, 
White, Green, and Blue, on School Walls in every 
section of the e United States and the world. Samples 
urface of allcolors. Descriptive Circulars, 
containing ces, References, etc., sent free on 
application. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC, 











AVILUDE, 


OR GAME OF 





A NEW EPITIQN. JUST ISSUED. 


The long evenings are now coming, and the chil- 
pk — d have good games to help them pass them 


Pitviude is the best ever published. 
“From its meritorious }- ter deserves the wid- 
“Bag by all deniers oF sat postwald int. of 
y ealers or s¢ on receivt. o: 
y cents. Send three-cont stamp for catalogue of 


all 
usp & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


_ A-LOGUE, instructions and ten beautiful amples of 
Decalcomania or Transfer paaaran sent pai is aM 

ond oft Soree Bo Fictares, lnewrest Inerecitine bad 

| ey are Landscapes, #3 

Newry hentiny ee ‘Arima Lei Grtemtve an 

Comic c., im variety. can be 

freneterrel to am ry ag ery as po the moet 


SSN tee AGS Re Beton rec ex 
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PRINTING. 
SELF-iNKING PEARL PRESS 
few and valuable invention. very busi- 
‘Outfits $10 cooards: manele 
‘rom us; " mp 
Sor . Type, Cuts, de. 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 








THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE PICTURE 
ent free! A most ingenious work of art! 
tofind. 4@ pictures inone. A — saay 
and gem for parlor. Address, with sta! 
E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANY sending us the address of 10 persons, with 10c 
Fe ee aie eee ee 
rr ns ow et ric s' 
ON E NOVELTY CO. 108 South Sah St. Penis. Pa. 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Music Books for Schools 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL MUSIC READERS 


in 3 Books. By L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden- 


In Book I, which is for Primary Schools, 
have a 3-years’ course of avady. | very plainly aid’ ome 
with abundant directions to teachers, and a a large 
number of sweet songs for the little ones to sing by 
tote and by note. 35 cents. 

In Book II the course above indicated jpovntinned 
and becomes a little more theoretic. The boo 
fitted for the use , Fe the younger scholars = "ihe 
Grammar Schcols. ante. 

In Beok III co 8 ioainging. introduced, and the ear 








is trained to harmonic s For Higher Classes in 
Grammar Schools. 
The music in these ma and useful books was 
selected and a! ed by the practiced hand of Mr. 
L. O. Emerson, and the theoretic oe hes been well 
tented by Mr. Tilden before “emg en pre an 


— h Scheels nothin e above 
Read etter than “TH nour ‘OF “SING. 
ING” a "$1001, alread i extensive use. If that has 

OF TRIOS” ($i 00}, @ collec- 
tion of the best 3-part an 


The new Singing School Book, “THE SONG 
MONARCH (7>cts. is attracting general atten- 
— as one of the Best 4... ever made for Singing 

ools. 


E omg above books sent postpaid on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 
By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


RADED SINGERS 





these books is adapted to every one who is in the pro- 
ess of getting an | education. 
0. PCL d to the study of singing 
- ed mary Department. In the Chicago senools 
carries Lod ig thro 
Boe Se is 


il neh t the lower four es, OC- 
t three years time. Price 2 cents; 

No. -2 g ‘complete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
mediate and Distriet Schools, whether ed or not. 


pees well adapted to gy ale es, etc. Price 


80 per doze 
Ne. Ny  Seing a beautiful collection of music, 
ranged mi three japted to the aed of 


tas $7.20 per doz 

No. 4 7 intended for “High Schools and ail "adult 
classes of mixed voices when the four are com- 
bined. A useful chorus book, contain’ selections 
ftom the masters and many leces suitab e for clos- 
ing exercises, concerts, etc. ce per dozen. 
Sporn oS copies mailed upon receipt of retail price. 

u 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Latest Sunday- -school Song Book. 











MEN COPY. # 
HULL, Publisher, 
909 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa 


For Sale by Bookseliers Generally. 


Clarke's 


New Method ¢ # Piano-Forte. 
Endorsed by the ‘Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
ee ee eee 
Sent by Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER, 1992 Che Chestnut | st. 
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THE 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, 


INDEPENDENT. 


CONN,., 


MANUFACTUBERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES 


of the choicest modern styles and improvements. Landaus, Laudaulettes, and Olarences & 
specialty. A large stock constantly on hand, from very light weights to full ditto. We 


invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE-FRONT 


LANDAULETTE, the ad- 


vantages of which have only to be known to be appreciated, it being a Landau and Lan- 
daulette combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 


making a beautiful Landau for Summer and an 


ter. e build 


Octagon Glass-Front Laudaulette for Win- 


ive Sizes of these beautiful carriages. 


CHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUR 


FAcTORY, WHERE THEY CAN always get the 


nest and best of work at ‘‘ Factory PRICES.” 


Every Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CoO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





New and Desirable Music Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, ETC 
TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE AND CONCISE 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


Complete Work for Music Teachers. 

Pronounced by pad oe poy examined it the 
MOST THOROUGH INSTR! ND PRACTICE BOOK 
ever issued for Musical ‘Institutes’ a and Conventions, 
as well as for Singing 


Price, 75 Cents ; per ate Copies, $7.50. 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 


ROYAL DIADEM. 


This already popular ——- -School Song Book is 
without a rival. Over 000 Cop’ ses have 
been sold in the short time 1 #..". {t was issue 


“ROYAL DIADEM” improves on eae ace Golds 
we are —_ will prove as good as “‘ Pure 1d,” 

“ Bright Jewels,” “ Fresh Laurels,” “Golden Chain,” 
or A of our earlier publications, *which are 50 great 





Price, in board covers, #5 cents; $30 per 100 
Copies. 


FOR PRAYER MEETINGS AND RE: 
VIVALS: 


WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This little work is a compilation of the choicest de- 
votional Songs that te | come to be so much liked in 


the | 
Family Should — urchase ‘ WINNOWED 
HYMNS” for use at the family altar. 


Price, in board cover, 30 cents ;_$25 per 100 
Copies. 


FOR TEMPERANCE MEETINGS: 


Tidal Wave 


is a fine collection of tel Tem ce Songs of 


sensing, ati . EDAL Waveris jt just 
jhe boo! Tt - the good cause of Temperance 


now going forwar 
Price, 30 cents ; $25 per.100 Copies. 


The Revellers, 


A fine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
= which has been so popular all over the 
coun 

Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 Copies. 
e TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are bound 
in 4 volume. Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 opies. 
ther of the above sent by mail, Postpaid, on re- 
ceipt Of price. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., New York, 


91 Washington St., Chicago. 





THE 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


13 University Place, New York, 


SiABTT OF THE Poly BIBLE on tet by 

ings from the old Masters. ric = 

QUR FIRST HUNDRE YEARS The Life 
of the Republic. PD wards Lester. 12 

— parts. 90 pp. esa. Reval 8vo. 50 cts, each 


IFE AND PUBLIC SERVI 
us Lig ARLES SUMNER, By C. ues... 2 
» Tevised and enlarged. 8vo, 700 pp. 


THE NE complete nisteo ad Noted Ceimianient 
New, Sok an a the romance of f Prison Lite. Bro, 0 


N vue HOMES OF THE Ws gg 2 
r oun m to Gran’ LC. Holloway. 
» 00 pp. 16 Portraits on steel. Biss $3.75. 


THE BEST TAKE! 


the sabes published an ‘A 20-page th tinvec eee 





AGENTS, 








and so popular th i sels from Maine to 
adds 100 per day to ite'l its and renews eight out atof 
ten of its subscribers. Quickest sale—bi 
finest chromos and best agents. We make a point to 
= care of our agents. e) from ten to thirty 
ollars per day, according to location. Outfits 
A choice between ‘ve superb li somes my = a 
e double map of U. agen hich sweep whol 














dress PaorEnte Mo. NTHLY, Pi h, Pa.; 0 
som St., Phila.; : St 
or 45 Franklin 
St., Boston or 
177 EB. Madison 
» Chicago. 

We _now enter the field me 
the Fall and Gor Winte 
and are furnishing the a4 
paying and most easily worked 


agency in th id. Our 
agents have always been the 
most successful, and we have 
lately added new and eaceed- 


Yy 

phen jonly intelligence and 
applicat ‘or any one, young 
BUSINESS or old, of either sex, to make 
a re really first-class paying Ley 

nem t for themselves. We have the wore 

largest business in our line eo give erent t 

pda territory, — the e.. tools to —* 4 
hte give the gy Ja 4 K AGENTS and 
di ia a “+ rentable. bearee "on ae 
lecidedly the mos ore erybody can make 
money. Send your a? and address at once for 
circulars, terms, etc. pare ovons no we — you 

are doing, send to ust ‘. os parttoul ars. Addr 


KER. 
Publishers, Bago, ti. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


TRUE_HISTORY 
BROOKLYN ‘SCANDAL 


t 
the only and authentic work on the 
sells at sight. Bend for terms to A ae eka fel 
Goscrintion of the work. 





ge d a full 
sdaress NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; or Chicago, Ill. 





SONGS of RACK and GLORY 


t Su dax-gchool Eepe Boo! 
W, ESB RRWIN and & Tinate, Ti inted 


uperior Binding. rig 
D 0 60." 
Sopr i paper cover mr 100 ashe mech 


Six New Songs s Su Rameniet., SH off 
OCH Mont of SIRES R UE, 
cas 0 casevie aT ad @ the atin 
for Scout start alc FERS & SON, 
1 Broadway, New AYouk 


POOR LITTLE LOst ONE 


- = from peaupess tes to rel 
ept from the o home en ear —~ 
He pless and home Ww 
Poor little ey 80 
be went, p = = b tne blishers gy t Zz 1) 
sent pre} pt o 
With an elegan t ilustrated ti a Just 
iseued an Heer J Choad F. PER: & OO., 
3M Wi: 4.5 


AGENTS WANTED. 





uA 
far from home.” 





WANTED-AGENTS for the agg hd family 
E Com=ntnuzon.” Sixteen 


paper, “ TH pages v. 
ee rit. An =. Premium. 
Only 81 a ye "Nothing Mike it for agen One 
cribers in 8 days”; ae HY ed tn in 
14 hours’: pay “42inilday.” For 
H. EARLE, 


te = 
ples, etc., address J. Boston, Mass. 


:| LADIES AT HOME 


who have other business w 

agents. n Novel pla lans, plenseas Work, 500 zood pay. Bie 
3-cent stamp culars. GRAP - 
PANY, 39—41 Park lace, New York, a 


BEECHER AND HIS ACCUSERS. 
A Complete Life of Beecher. Pen-and-ink sketches 


of all jes. Full histo: i,’ rine Great Scan 
facts not before published. A rare chance = oe 








mone Rom offered. 
Send for circular: 
WEN NTS FLINT & CO. , Philadelphia. 





moe meres ieee with our 

to be 

A ' 18 2 this falland winter. Apply 
ai GE LENT & CO., Publis hers, 

451 Broome e street, New York. 


AGENTS, 4 vant the he best sell 
If 80, send ? terms © Our Home Physicians? 7 
“The eats, and Sek 3 Manual,” egant 
Family Bibles, etc. Address WM. W: 
Publisher, 198 West Madison street, Chicago. 








ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 






Wine, Wie, a3 and ua Rone. edwaceccosccaonevesesces by Strauss 

Happ: py Circl . . Strauss 

La Fille de Madam ‘Angot Waltz 

With Steam, Polka....... i 

Let’s be Gay, Waltzes.. uss 
tta Veneziana 


FeBella 1 igus, Guiceatey. Rublee 

Where Stra’ 

Who is at S Window Sides Osborne. 

Apok ® DORR. ...0-009000000007 coccevcvgonccoscccsscosess Abt. 
Why throw away mene on high-priced Music, when 

~~ can tal e of 700 pieces? A Say 

Half-Dime or 10 of ‘Dime mailed on 
of One Dollar. all booksellers and on 


ordered one any hewadealer. Send stamp for 


EN ° HITCHCOCK, Publ 
: pees Third Avenue, New fork. 





Colden Sunbeams. 


The latest and best Music Book for the Sunday- 


et Sh con Lt Home Sample copy sent on ree 
LEE & SHEPARD 
BOSTON. 





BOOK AGENTS. 


Nowis your time to make money. We want smart, 
actiwe men to introduce our stan works. Those 
who ere wanes na devote their whole. time to the 

Agents Ganploy Ba oO ya salary. 

oy: 2 ion or 
For further information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
MONKY! MONEY! MONE ttt 


Hiew ie 2 Forcan ne. Bret =H PRE Bein ways of 


ittl ook. of 50 cents. OTadress 
lL M. KAHNW "ier m 8t., Philadelphia. 


Wor patie agp male or 


pe Rare, iS Grecueich’s St., NY. 








week, Wersend “valuable, pec — Ear, 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 
Full information of Pm i agente Book showk tobe 

h 
published b us ou hte: ents Co ree a, oe. 
Ph -/ 2 vas ORTH s am too. 


A DAY. Employment for all. 
$10 fies?Geo°L. PELTON & 00.119 Naseau Br WS 


MON E Ymade rapidly with Stencil& KeyCheck Out- 


fits, Catalogues, samples, ‘e 
ticulars free. 8. M. SPENCHE, 117 Hanover st.. Boston, 


da: e dress 
$529 20 BBL SLAP E Be TP Tee ht 


AGENTS. 3505 9 hE aP RT? 


AGENTS WANTED .- Meo -—Men or cone. kM 




















week or $100 forfeited. 
¥. M. REWD, Eighth stteot Now York 


at once 





—Male Female Canvassers. 
$2,909 tein ba Sth Bireet, ‘iphia. 





Q475 nao aAte tera as 





| Carpenter. 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: , 








[October 8, 1874, 


Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READY! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE, 





Ir isan undoubted fact that we give with Tuzty. 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful anq 
valuable premiums than are offered by any Other 
weekly religious paper pub_ished. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on tis contineng 
or in the world gets so much én real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 


We are determined to print not only the Brsr, py, 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR LATEST PREMIUM 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de. 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F, p, 
It is printed in THIRTY DIFFEREN? 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS Brgy 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE ppg, 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTY. 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITBOGRAPHIC ART, 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, th ds of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piege for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib. 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 


or to W. L. HEATON, 
116 Monroe st., Chicago, Il. 


“AROUND? TEA-TABLE’ 


y Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
IS AN. OVERWHELMING SUCCESS. 


50 More Ministers, Teachers, and Ex 
perienced Agents Wanted at once 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
$2,500A Y EAR 


made ong our grand MBINAT 

SEEOTUS.. Represents different aly ents 
“tee EVER TRIED. 

ks sell thomesives | ~ every family and 
good men can make a bu se, for, Aife in one 
county. Agents ‘Wanted on these and ——— 
cent tions - rami il bles. Full. 
free on application. Address JOHN E. OTTERS 
Cco., Pupiis ers, teniiadelphia. 





Box 2787 ; 











20th Thousand be amen os a Wanted for 


E 


RN N AYSON 


his Joeres on Peters, U. S. Army, from facts di¢tated by 
The onl: lepers fever yablished, Fellofadven: 

ye and ey hi information, Pages, finely illus- 
ted. Send for aoe Y Ce ee completa parte 

Free to all. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN &CO,, Conn 


$70 A WEEK, 


We want to send free a fifty-cent sample of the 
best selling article ever sold by any one. Men and 
women of good address = 2 ge appearance can 
easily make as above. A d sealed envelope for 

apers and commence ai once, 
~ H. RAY & CO., Chicago. 


ARETE, MANTER THEY 


schools and F milies. dome ry 
YCLOPZDIA OF THING: WOR 

py 25,000 Wants Supplied. vik you want to know about 

echanics, et. 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING Hi OUSE, 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 














= ess men will buy it at si, Send 

See nen TR YLORD WARGON, 16 REEKMAY 
STREET, New Yorks oF or R. ion TENNEY, 6 64 LAgE 
STREET, Chicago, {nois. 








teresting and id attractive paid. thant bas tn fe boom before 
+3 4 

ratify & €0., 

Publishers, 14 Barclay street, New York. 


GA7E 7 EER ‘atin “Of the UNITED. 8 Siri. 
> Bay vere. sts to sa 8 
mont x Sante SoS" Philadelphia, Pe 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT, 
Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per 

manent Employment. Men and Women want- 

ed. Full particulars free. Address 

W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, 0., or St. Louis, Mo. 


FAT T TAKE riceme ot 


norably, Send stam) 
Fe earns Con 2 Wabash Av CHCA 


SAMPLE to Agente. Ladies’ es’ Comins 
FREE:::; SSSA EEG Nowe i 
ngs, in te 


$7] i ity. Costa a NOTHENG a try fe Parteui 


Wanted. Ten pest 
Ten 
50 4,me articles Agee world Want oulars £100 
1350 seit N, Detroit, 
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October 8, 1874.] 
Houng and Old. 


THE OLD CHIMNEY. 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS. 

You must understand it is the old chim- 

ney, not the new one, of the cottage next 

door of which I am going to tell you. 

This is how it all happened. The people 
over the way would tell the story different- 
ly, but the people over the way know 
nothing at all of the real facts. I know— 
for I had the story from the Elm Tree, 
which was an old acquaintance of the 
cottage chimney. ‘‘From the Elm Tree! 
An elm tree talk/” Was it the little boy 
with brown eyes who said that? Yes, 
from the Elm Tree. Whisper! Promise 
truly not to tell, and you shall hear a 
secret. Cross your heart with your little 
finger and say : 

* Indeed, ’ndeed, 
And double-'deed !”” 
Now that is safe,for no good child ever 
breaks that promise. So then listen: 

We writers have so many queer ways of 
learning things. Wecan understand what 
the trees say to each other and the brooks. 
We know the language of the flowers. 
When you say (you other people) ‘‘The 
door creaks,” or ‘‘ The sign-board over the 
way is grating on its hinges,” we laugh in 
our sleeve, for we know what the door and 
signboard are saying; we hear every word 
of their conversation, while the poor people 
who have not this gift say ‘It is the 
wind.” Weknow what the waves say to 
the seashore, and we hear all the wonder- 
ful stories that the wind tells to the tree. 
tops (sometime I'll tell you one of the 

wind’s stories, if you’re very good), and 

we hear the rats narrating their adventures 
behind the wainscot, and the flies talking to 
each other on the window-pane. We don’t 
often tell this, for there are people so stupid 
as to say it cannot be true. But we know, 
you and I. 

The Elm Tree stands before my window 
—the front window, not the side one. From 
that one may look down upon the cottage, 
and beyond the cottage stands the physi- 
cian’s office, in the large yard belonging to 
his house. 

“Tt was all ifs own fault. One should 
never give way to ill temper, for there is no 
telling to what lengths it may lead one.” 

This is what the Elm Tree said as I sat by 
the window and looked out upon the 
moonlight. The Elm Tree is very talkative, 
and, although it was silent fora time, I knew 
it would continue presently, so I-nodded 
and said ‘“ Yes” and looked attentive. 
(That is always polite—to seem to listen 
even though one does not care to hear.) 
Directly it began again, and this is what I 
heard: 

The cottage chimney might have been 
standing to this day but for its own evil 
temper. 

The owner of the cottage was a miser. 
Heowned many of the finest houses on the 
street; but he had lived for years in this old 
cottage, with the same ricketty old chimney, 
It may have been that this long companion- 
ship caused the chimney to come in time to 
tesemble the master. At any rate, the one 
Was just as queer and cranky as the other. 
The old man was the oddest bent and 
Wizened figure, and the chimney was like 
%0 other chimney you ever saw. It had 
only a few bricks at base to support it; the 
Test of it was partly tin sheeting and partly 
‘long piece of stove-pipe, and on top it 
Wore an odd conical cap. The man quar- 
teed with all bis neighbors; the chimney 
likewise was incessantly bickering with 
everything around it. It quarreled with 
the trees in the physician’s yard, with the 
signboard over the way, with the wind, 
and with thetiles of the roof; but, above 
all, it reviled the tall chimneys on the neigh- 

ting houses and called them “haughty 
aristocrats” and ‘“‘stuck-up noodles.” “They 

down upon me!” cried the chimney. 
And the stupid old thing never would un- 
derstand that it was its own disagreeable 
temper, not its lower station in life, which 
Caused the other chimneys to dislikeit. 

The chimney had one bad habit which 
made it a nuisance to the whole neighbor. 

- Itsmoked. Everything had been 
‘to cure the fault, but still it smoked. 








“to their sport.” 
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Now, smoking is a bad habit, even in a 
man; butin achimney it is quite unpar- 
donable. But little did the chimney care 
for that. Whenever it was out of humor 
(which was nearly all the time) it puffed 
great volumes of smoke and soot into the 
neighboring windows and down upon the 
passengers on the sidewalk, and all over 
the clean-washed clothes the maids had 
hung up to dry in the yards. It was for- 
ever discontented and envious. It could 
not endure to see others having a good time 
and was happiest when it had done some: 
thing to spoil their enjoyment. 

When the lady next door had visitors 
and it heard lively voices and laughter in 
the parlors, straightway it sent dense black 
clouds of smoke right into the windows, 
till nothing could be heard but sounds of 
coughing and strangling. 

Once it heard two of the little girls talk- 
ing about a party. ‘‘I am going,” said one. 
“ My new white dress is just finished and I 
shall wear blue ribbons.” 

‘© Yes, you can go to parties,” snarled the 
chimney. ‘‘No one ever asks me to par- 
ties.” And, seeing the windows ‘of the 
bedroom open, it began to spit great flakes 
of soot into it. They fell on the counter- 
pane and on the toilet-table, and all over the 
pretty white dress and the blue ribbons, 
which lay upon a chair by the bed. 

How the child cried! But the chimney 
creaked noisily and waved its cap for de- 
light. (The people over the way said: 
“How the wind sways the cap of the old 
chimney about!” But that was just all 
they knew aboutit. It was the chimney 
itself that waved its cap.) 

The other chimneys and the trees and the 
flowers were always glad to see the chil- 
dren; but the cottage chimney could never 
endure them patiently. It always smoked 
worst when the children came into the yard 
to play their games. One day, when the 
little ones were laughing and calling to 
each other joyously, it said to the office 
chimney: “The tiresome little wretches! 
I am tempted to dash myself down upon 
their heads. I am so sick of their senseless 
noise!’ ‘ That,” said the office chimney, 
“my master would call ‘cutting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face.” Thecottage chim- 
ney did not see the application of the 
remark, for it had no nose. And that too 
was clearly a wise arrangement, for if it 
had one what could it have smelled but the 
soot? Yes, it was much better without a 
nose. 

One night there was a party at the lady’s 
house. There was music and dancing and 
one of the ladies sang a beautiful song- 
The windows of the supper-room were 
open and the chimney could see the ladies 
and gentlemen conversing and eating ices 
and frosted cakes. Everybody looked 
bright and happy, and especially the two 
young people at the last window, who 
were lovers, and therefore would have been 
happy anywhere. And the sound of the 
dance music andthe merry voices floated 


out on the air. 
That the old chimney could not stand. 


It choked with indignation and turned 
black in the face (only one could not per- 
ceive it, because its natural color was al- 
ready so dark). 

“Ho!” cried the chimney, ‘‘ this is really 
too much. That they should revel and 
dance and make merry, while, I'll wager 
my cap, no single one of them all gives me 
a thought.” 

Now only the day before it had heard 
the physician say to a friend: ‘‘ That old 
chimney may give us all trouble yet. If 
the cottage should burn, it might be hard to 
save the adjacent buildings.” And now it 
thought of the physician’s words. 

‘“E have it in my power to disturb this 
senseless rejoicing,” it fumed. ‘‘I have 
but to move myself a little to one side and 
the hot cinders, instead of spitting from my 
mouth, will fall upon the roof, which is as 
dry as tinder. That would make a fine end 
And the spiteful old thing 
forgot everything but its own evil temper, 
and swayed itself to and fro until it had 
moved quite a distance. 

All happened as it had said. Ina mo- 
ment the roof was in a blaze. 

Now it chanced at that very moment the 
watchman in the tower of the engine-house, 
whose duty is to keep a lookout for fires, 
had just stépped forth on his wooden bal- 





cony to take a survey, and, casting his eyes 
upon the first block of houses, he saw that 
a little cottage had just caught fire. 

Quick as thought the news flew to the 
firemen below. The engineer lighted the 
fire, which is always waiting beneath the 
boiler of the steam-engine; the driver 
sprang into his seat; the red-capped fire- 
men swarmed up to their places about the 
smokestack; the white horses, which stand 
always ready harnessed, were backed into 
their places and the traces fastened; the 
doors of the engine-hall rolled back with a 
crash; and in less time than I’ve taken to 
tell it the great engine rushed out of the 
house and down the street, with sparks 
dropping slong its track, clattering and 
rattling and waking all light sleepers as it 
careered through the streets on its errand 
of mercy. 

But the cottage chimney knew nothing 
of all this. No. It exulted wildly in its 
wicked triumph and croaked and chuckled 
madly as it watched the flames grow larger 
and larger, and almost took its last nail 
out of the roof that it might dance about 
in its glee. 

The smoke poured down upon the next 
house, and the dancers rushed to the win- 
dows. The men turned pale and the 
women wept, and the little children in the 
physician’s house ran out upon the balcony 
in their nightclothes and cried piteously as 
they watched the flames, which were now 
spreading over the entire roof, and the 
miser began with sighs and groans to move 
out his goods. But the chimney rejoiced 
in it all, and cried: ‘‘ Now, at last, they 
find Iam of some consequence—the selfish 
people!” 

Rattle! bang! clash! came the engine 
round the corner; and in another moment 
the firemen were on the roof with the hose, 
the engine was pumping furiously, and the 
water poured in a flood upon the flames. 
Yet still the sparks flew wildly about. 

‘Tt is the fault of the old chimuey,” said 
the firemen; and they sat upon it with axes 
and battered and hacked and broke it until 
it fell quite to pieces, and they threw the 
fragments down into the street. In a little 
while the flames were entirely quenched, 
and the people went back to their dancing 
and the physician’s little children returned 
to bed. 

Of the old chimney nothing was left ex- 
cept a few battered pieces of iron and tin 
sheeting, which were gathered up by some 
little boys next day and sold. 

‘*That is always the way,” said the Elm 
Tree, in conclusion, “ when one is surly and 
vain. Spitefulness and envy react upon 
one’s self.” 

And now you know how it all really 
happened. 

But the people over the way say: 

“The wind moved the old chimney so 
that the sparks fell on the roof.” 

Yes, some people must account for every- 
thing in their own stupid way. 
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NOTICES. 
———— 

2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O, Box 2787. 

t" All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

{2 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
b< authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, October Sth, 1874. 





REMOVAL. 


st” THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICH. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICH BOX 
2787. 
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THE NEW HAVEN COUNCIL. 


Tur Congregational Council at New 
Haven .was not intellectually the strongest 
body of men that this denomination has 
ever assembled. Many of the recognized 
leaders of the communion were absent, and 
the great vacancy which they made was 
not at all filled by certain confident brethren 
who hastened to the front to take their 
places. If the Congregationalists are to 
perpetuate this system of councils, they 
must learn to suppress bores. 

The work of reconstructing the charities 
of the denomination proved, as we pre 
flicted, a difficult task. Some of the breth. 
ren who were bursting with “‘advice” found 
out when they were called upon to give 
vent to it: that they knew very little about 
the subjects under consideration, The ex- 
change of missions between the American 
Board and the American Missionary Asgo- 

jation, which was so confidently recom- 
mended, proved to be impracticable. The 
missionaries of the former society among 
the Indians decline to be transferred 
to-any other organization, and surely some 
regard must be had for the wishes of_the 
missionaries. The only foreign work of the 
American Missionary Association is one for 
the support of which a fund has been given 
sto this society-and.the trust cannot be trans- 
ferred. 

The other measures of consolidation sug- 
gested were a little more feasible, and the 
committee to whom the subject had been 
referred had evidently studied it faithfully; 
but on the floor of the convention there was 
a vast mass of misinformation, which did 
not promise well for an intelligent treat- 
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ment of the questions of administration 
brought before the body. It is yet an open 
question whether a communion as loosely 
organized as that of the Congregationalists 
can undertake by means of a national coun- 
cil, which meets only once in three years 
and which is chosen in a rather 
careless manner, to supervise and di- 
rect the work of half a dozen benevy- 
olent societies. At any rate, if this 
is to beattempted, there must be a great 
deal more of discussion in the newspapers 
on the subjects upon which the council is 
called to pronounce. The whole denom- 
ination must be thoroughly informed about 
the details of the work which its societies 
are doing, else its attempt to legislate about 
them oncein three years will be something 
worse than a farce. 

Take, for example, the work of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. A pretty 
careful study of the field has satisfied us 
that there is no work appealing to the Con. 
gregational churches which better deserves 
their support; yet there were several men 
in the convention who were inclined to set 
itaside. Fault was found with its attempt 
to establish ‘‘ universities” at the South. 
The name was too high sounding. But the 
main question is whether these institu- 
tions are doing good work, not what 
they are called. Our own belief is that 
they are accomplishing in the most effectual 
manner the very work that most needs to 
be done at the South; and this belief is 
largely founded on the testimony of South- 
ern men. Dr. Winkler, of Georgia, in an 
article published in the International Re- 
view which is devoted to disparaging 
the negroes, mentions this association 
among ‘‘ taose who have rendered service 
both to the blacks and the country at 
large,” and says that the “chartered insti- 
tutions, graded schools, and common 
schools” which it has established and at 
which so gooda man as Dr. Bacon was 
pleased to sneer ‘‘have certainly under- 
taken a work most important and have 
displayed a rare zeal and liberality in its 
execution.” 

The suggestion made to the Council that 
the Association abandon this work of train- 
ing teachers for the negroes and devote 
itself to aiding the common school sys. 
tems of the Southern States showed 
an astonishing ignorance of the true con- 
dition of the South; and the other suggestion, 
that the work of establishing churches had 
better be given over, showed scarcely less 
misapprehension of the needs of the negroes. 
To say that Congregationalism is not 
adapted to their intellectual condition is to 
say what we shall not stop to gainsay. It 
seems to work pretty well among the Zulus, 
and we see no reason why it should not do 
as well among negroes on this side of the 
world. But that is not the question. The 
question is whether it is worth while for 
Congregationalists to aid in Christianizing 
the negroes of the South. If it is not 
superfluous zeal that sends Congregational 
missionaries to China and the Papal lands, 
then it is not superfluous zeal that sends 
them into the Southern States. The Roman 
Catholics of Austria are in no more need of 
a pure Gospel than the negroes of the South, 
What they want is.a religion which has some 
sort of relation to morality, and they are not 
likely to get it unless intelligent teachers 
from the North are sent among them to 
organize churches in which adultery and 
theft and drunkenness shall not be mistaken 
for Christian graces, and by which a new 
standard of piety and morality shall be lifted 
up. The negroes of the South want a new 
religion just as much as they want educa- 
tion, And the Congregationalists, if they 
are true patriots, ought to help in teaching 
& pure gospel and a religion that consists 
in > righteousness .to these unfortunate 
people. If, as Dr. Bacon seems to think, 
they cannot teach it under Congregationa) 
forms, let them borrow Methodist or Pres- 
byterian forms.. We do not care what ma- 
chinery they use, only det them mot hesitate 
to accept the work which Providence has 
given them to do. 

Some of the papers’ read at the Council, 
notably that of Dr. Coe and that of Dr. 
Fairchild, deserve something more than a 
passing mention and we hope to find room 
for a fuller consideration at another time of 
the topics they discuss. 

Several fraternal delegates brought greet- 





ing from other denominations; but the ex- 
cellent gentlemen appointed to represent 
the Unitarians at this council were con- 
spicuous only by their absence. The cause 
of this wecannot divine. We are sure that 
they would have had a courteous and even 
& cordial reception, and we are sorry that 
they did not come and hear the words of 
good-will that were waiting to.be spoken. 
It is a pity that they should put their hands 
to the plow and then look back. Next 
time Mr. Hale is chosen to sucha service 
we trust that he will “look forward and not 
back’’ and ‘‘lend a hand.” 





THE LAWYERS AND LOUISIANA. 


ReverDy Jounson, of Baltimore, and 
Charles O’Conor, of this city — both of 
them Democrats and also lawyers of the 
highest standing as to personal character 
and legal ability—have given to the public 
their views in regard to the Louisiana ques 
tion. Mr. Johnson, in bis published letter, 
saysthat ‘‘ the President committed an error 
in considering Kellogg as the legitimate 
governor” of Louisiana under the election 
of 1872; that ‘‘ the President having recog- 
nized Kellogg, whether upon sufficient evi. 
dence or not, that recognition was at once 
absolute and final”; and that ‘the Presi- 
dent having recognized Kellogg, and that 
recognition having never been reversed by 
Congress,” then, as against the Penn insur- 
rection, he was “ bound to restore the Kel- 
logg government,” being applied to for this 
purpose. Condemning the original act as 
an error, by which the President virtually 
placed Kellogg in power, he, nevertheless, 
regards his recent action in pursuance of his 
first recognition, and naturally growing out 
of it, as legally right and proper. 

Mr. O’Conor, on the other hand, holding 
the opinion that the President committed a 
grave ‘‘error” in the outset of the difficulty, 
raises the following question: ‘‘ Was the 
original error of the President in recogniz- 
ing Kellogg as governor a conclusive judg- 
ment, which, subject only to a review by 
Congress, was absolutely binding upon all 
parties, including the President himself, and 
also irrevocable by him, even though he 
should have subsequently discovered his 
mistake?” To this question he replies in 
the negative. If it be true,as he assumes 
and as Mr. Johnson also assumes, that Kel- 
logg is in office by fraud and Federal force 
and in contravention of the laws of Louis. 
iana, then Mr. O’Conor holds that “the 
President’s original error in recognizing 
him” as lawful governor has no such “‘po- 
tency in law or policy that the Presi- 
dent is bound to persist in it and to 
reinstate Kellogg by the military forces 
of the Union as often as he may 
be displaced.” Congress having taken no 
action on the subject binding the President, 
“the ouster of Kellogg by Penn” and the 
application of the former for Federal aid 
‘*presented merely a renewal of the same 


‘precise question which arose upon the first 


dispute—namely, was Kellogg duly elected 
governor of Louisiana?” If he was, then 
it was the duty of the President to reinstate 
him; andif he was not, then he had no 
constitutional or legal right to do so. Mr. 
O’Conor says: ‘‘The view taken by the 
President on Kellogg’s first application 
could furnish no reason for a similar course 
on the second. However his original de- 
cision might control others, it was in no de- 
gree obligatory upon himself. Individual 
consistency in official opinion or action is 
not to be maintained at the expense of rec- 
titude and justice.” 

Thetheory of Mr. O’Conor is that when 
Kellogg, in the presence of the Penn insur- 
rection, applied for Federal help, the Pres- 
ident was then called upon to decide whether 
he was really the lawful governor of 
Louisiana, and that his previous decision 
did not so settle this question as to place it 
beyond his power to correct his own mis- 
take, if he had made one. That decision 
supplied no reason why he should persist in 
an error when a case had arisen which gave 
him a complete opportunity to correct it. 
The recent insurrection brought back to 
him the original question as to Kellogg’s 
title to office; and this question, as Mr. 
Q’Conor contends, the President was 
bound to decide at the time upon its legal 
merits as he was then and there informed, 
and not on the basis of any previous opinion 
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which he might have held. The theory of 
this logic is that the Jawa, and not the Ine- | 
takes of its executive officers, ought to rule! 
in this country. 

There is great force in Mr. O’Conor’! 
legal view of the quc-tion upon either of 
two suppositions. The first is that the 
President did commit a mistake in his orig- 


inal recognition of Kellogg—a point upon. - 


which we have no doubt. The second ig 
that he “subsequently discovered: his mis. 
take.” Upon the first supposition both of 
his proclamations—the one of May 224, 
1878, and the other issued September 15th, 
1874—placed his sanction upon one as a state 
governor who had no authority dejure. Ot 
course, both were mistakes, and neither 
any better on account of the other. Upon 
the second supposition the President ig 
presented in the attitude of preserving the 
consistency of his official action by com: 
mitting two mistakes instead of one, and 
also by committing the latter mistake 
against his own then present judgment 4 
to the real merits of the question. If he 
holds, as we suppose he does, that he has 
committed no mistake at any time, in 
either the first or second proclamation, 
then he is honestly consistent with himself, 
and the whole issue is between his opinions 
and the facts of the case. There is but 
one power that can dispose of tbis issue, 
and that power is in Congress. The Su 
preme Court of the United States, in 
deciding a case growing out of the 
Dorr Rebellion, said: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, 
if the President in exercising this pow- 
er [the power of suppressing an insur. 
rection against a state government] shall 
fall into error or invade the rights of 
the people of the state, it would be in the 
power of Congress to apply the prope! 
remedy.’’ 

This power Congress, upon reassembling, 
should immediately proceed to put into 
action. It is the duty of Congress to cor- 
rect the President’s mistake and guarante 
to Louisiana a republican government. A 
usurpation founded on fraud, in utter vio- 
lation of the laws of the state and sus 
tained by Federal bayonets, is notand can- 
not be such a government. It isa political 
abomination for which the Constitution 
provides a remedy and which the General 
Government ought not to force upon the 
people of Louisiana. Denying to them the 
right of revolution, it ought to give them 
relief by the peaceful process of law. 

a 


THE USE OF IT. 


Tue title of “Reverend” is of precious 
little value in itself. Indeed, it would be 
rather an undesirable prefix if it had not 
lost utterly its primary sense and come to 
be little more than an advertisement 
that its bearer is a clergyman, as ‘‘Esg.” 
advertises that its bearer isa lawyer. But 
when, as in the caseof the Wesleyan Rev. 
Mr. Keet, a local rector supported by his 
bishop forbade him to use his customary 
title on his child’s gravestone, the matter 
became serious. The title was of no ac 
count, but any dictation about it was aD 





outrage to be resented. The resenting of it 


became a necessity. 

The Evangelist asks: ‘‘ What is the use 
of evoking into life and ringing perpetual 
changes on the words ‘Old School’ and 
‘New School’?” ‘ What is the use of re 
viving the well-nigh buried controversies of 
a past generation?” Sure enough. We 
would a great deal rather see Christians 
stop their quarreling and remember thst 
Christianity means life and work for Christ, 
and not disputing about him. But Chris 
tians like Professor Swing are not allowed 
that privilege. They are stopped at the 
passages of Jordan and bidden to pronounce 
Shibboleth, and threatened with ecclesia 
tical slaughter if their lips slip on the sibi- 
lant. Under such circumstances they have 
no choice. They must fight. They must 
claim their rights. It is a necessity. 

Professor Patton commenced the assault 
by bringing a prominent New Schoo! man 
to trial on charges of heresy. In that trial 
both the spirit and method, and the sub 
stance of the New School position were in- 
volyed. Ever since bia acquittal the old 
School newspapers and Zhe Princeton 
view have not ceased to abuse the Chicas? 
Presbytery for its action, and again 8 





again has the assertion een flung ia the 
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face of the New School men that in con- 
senting to the union they gave up their pe- 
culiar interpretation of the Standards. 
The war has been forced upon the New 
School men. They must fight. They have 
no choice. “ 

We would prefer to see these controver- 
sies buried, but are not oversorry to see 
them revived, There has been a backward 
tendency in the Presbyterian Church ever 
since reunion toward the irreligious doc- 
trines of Imputation and Fatalism. This 
tendency is very rampant and rabid just 
now and itis worth meeting. The party 
of common sense in theology will be doing 
no useless work in defending the character 
of God and the nature of man against such 
misrepresentations. In their respect for 
the Standards even New School men are too 
unwilling to confess how utterly abhorrent 
a portion of them is to common sense 
and the Bible. The Evangelist is so in- 
discreet as to assert that “the whole 
of chapter ix, on ‘ Free Will,’ is a statement 
of the subject unmatched in any other Con- 
fession.” Surely the writer must have read 
it very carelessly. That section is about as 
vicious ‘as it could possibly be made and we 
venture to say could not be endorsed by a 
single New School man who will take pains 
to read it carefuily. It asserts that, while the 
willof man is not by nature absolutely forced, 
and while man before the Fall had freedom 
and power to will and to do what is right, yet 
“man by his fall into a state of sin hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation,” and that he 
recovers it partially only ‘‘ when God con- 
yerts the sinner,” and ‘‘ by his grace alone 
enables him freely to will and to do that 
which is spiritually good.” Now we call 
that as false and misleading a statement as 
jtis well possible to concoct. It is based 
ona false and almost forgotten metaphysics 
and the sooner it is corrected the better it 
will be for the Presbyterian Church. 

We might further suggest that truth, 
yea, even that discussion and difference 
are better than formal unity. Like Dr. 
Patterson, we welcomed the reunion of the 
Presbyterian Church, but with great fears 
that the result would be a deadening if not 
crushing of the mental activity of the body. 
We are glad to see the tendencies resisted 
which we were sure would become ap- 
parent. We think we see a good deal of 
use in the fermentation which Zhe Hoan- 
gelist deprecates. 





TOBACCO, CROQUET, AND FREE 
MASONRY. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Osborne, of Florida, speak- 
jng out in the meeting of the National 
Holiness Association, the otber day, ‘‘ex- 
horted the people to seek a salvation that 
would save them from tobacco, from cro- 
quet, and from Free Masonry.” Zhe Oyno- 
sure echoes the exhortation, expressly in- 
cluding croquet, and putting it, just where 
Mr. Osborne puts it, between tobacco and 
Free Masonry, as the middle term of what 
we are bound to regard as a progressive 
series of enormities. Whether it is an as- 
cending or a descending series we do not 
know. Itis clear that croquet is either a 
gteater evil than tobacco and a less evil 
than “Free Masonry,” or else it is better 
than “the weed” and worse than ‘the 
lodge.” Either case is sad enough. - We all 
know what Mr. Trask has said about to- 
bacco, and what the Pope of Rome and the 
Pontiff of Wheaton have written about 
Free Masonry; and to think that another 
Evil of similar proportions is stalking 
through the land, and that croquet is that 
Evil, is enough to make the brain real and 
the teeth chatter. 

There can be no question as to the preva- 
ence of this bran-new abomination. 
Travel where you will, and you see the 
Signs of itsravages. In every country door- 
yard you are greeted by tue wicked wicket 
and the satanic stake, the ws..icious mallet 
tnd the baleful ball; the rud<+ neighbor- 
hoods have been invaded by th: enginery 
of mischief, and sometimes you “ay see 
the country boys filling up thelesure of 
their hooning with this iniquitous practice, 
‘nd even the farmer and his wife bowing 

Own, after the day’s work, at the altar of 
this horrible sorcery. The towns have 

been overrun by croquet; but, if any 
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extent to which it has taken possession of 
our country, let him forsake the railroads 
and travel for a week over the hills and 
among the by-places of New England. If 
after such a journey as this he does not re- 
turn fired with a determination to devote 
the rest of his life toan unrelenting war- 
fare against this gigantic evil, whose upas 
branches are overshadowing the land with 
a baleful blight and drawing down our 
youth into an insatiable whirlpool of vanity 
and corruption, it will aimply be because 
his opinions and his rhetoric are unlike 
those of Mr. Osborne and The Cynosure. 

We freely admit that croquet has not 
hitherto presented itself to our minds as an 
evil of the first magnitude. We had even 
esteemed it to be an innocenf and beneficent 
pastime; we have looked upon it as furnish- 
ing the town-folk with a good excuse for 
healthful outdoor exercise; we have sup- 
posed that even the country boys might 
better spend the noontide hour in driv- 
ing the devious ball through the wait- 
ing wicket than in telling salacious sto- 
ries upon the haymow; and tbat into the 
somewhat monotonous life of the farmer’s 
family it brought an element of diversion 
most needful and most wholesome; and, 
even in spite of Mr. Osborne, we stillincline 
to the same opinion. .We doubt whether 
this worthy is sufficiently versed in the 
game to be able to express an intelligent 
opinion as to its merits or demerits. We 
presume that he has never knocked a cro- 
quet-ball through the first wicket. In that 
case (perhaps in any case) he is a booby, 
As for the editor of The Oynosure, we know 
that his righteous soul will be satisfied if 
we assure him, as we do, from a full knowl- 
edge of all the facts in the case, that all the 
devotees of this diabolical game are sure to 
come to the stake at last—if they play well 
enough, 

It occurs to us to add in closing, this se. 
rious suggestion, that those persons who 
undertake to erect an innocuous pastime 
like croquet into an enormous sin, from 
which we need Holiness Associations to free 
ourselves, are doing just what was de- 
nounced by Jesus Christ when he spoke of 
binding heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne and laying them upon men’s shoul- 
ders. If any people in this country need 
praying for, it is the Pharisees and hypocrites 
who spend their days in distorting and 
rendering hideous the Christian rule of 
life; and, if there be any Holiness Associa- 
tion which undertakes to provide salvation 
from ignorance and fanaticism, we advise 
Mr. Osborne and the editor of The Cynosure 
to attend all its meetings. 


Editorial Notes. 


Tre so-called Liberal Republicans of. thiz 
state have marched the army up hill and then 
marched it down again. Standard-bearers to 
present for the suffrages of the people they 
have none. The upshot of two conventions 
held this fall is a resolution tomake no ‘‘nomi- 
nation for state officers,’’ containing also a 
political homily of advice to the Liberal Repub- 
jican voters of the state. This, we presume, 
will be the last of New York Liberal Repub- 
licanism. The voters having no living organ- 
ization, with leaders without sufficient con- 
fidence to nominate candidates of their own, 
will scatter themselves among the two great 
parties of the state; and hereafter Senator 
Fenton and John Cochrane will be out of 
political employment. The Democracy will 
probably get the largest slice of this now obso- 
lete party. Yet, if Republicans do their duty, 
they can and witl elect their entire ticket by a 
handsome majority. Since the adoption of the 
registry system and the downfall of the old 
Tammany Ring, it is not quite as easy as it was 
formerly to overcome the large Republican 
majority of the raral districts by ballot-box 
stuffing and false counting in this city. 











A CONVENTION Of liquor dealers was held last 
week at Albany, which resulted in organizing 
a “‘Liquor Dealers’ Protective Union of the 
State of New York.” An address to all “‘the 
trade throughout the state’? was adopted, 
recommending the liquor dealers to make com- 
mon cause in securing their own protection, 
and to vote for no legislative candidate who 
will not pledge himself to use his influence, if 
elected, to procure a repeal of ‘ the unjust laws 
affecting the liquor interests.” These gentle- 
men go for free trade in rum, without any ex- 
cise restraints or apy Sunday liquor laws. On 





e'wants to gain a clear conception of the . 





the same day and in the same city five tem- 


perance committees and other representative 
temperance men held a joint convention for 
the purpose of combining the temperance vote 
of this state on an independent ticket for the 
fall campaign. The Prohibitionists already had 
a state ticket in the field, nominated by the 
convention held at Auburn on the 23d of last 
June. The joint convention did not agree to 
adopt this ticket; and the result was the nomi- 
nation of another ticket, headed by William J. 
Groo as the nominee forgovernor. This gives 
four tickets—the Republican, the Democratic, 
and the two temperance tickets. We have but 
@ word on this political temperance movement. 
Its practical effect will be to weaken the Re- 
publican party, since nearly all temperence 
men are Republicans, and by so much to play 
into the hands of the Democracy. The party 
thus weakened is the only party upon which 
the temperance cause can rely for any legisla- 
tion in its interests. Democracy is proverbially 
the rum party; and temperance has absolutely 
nothing to gain, but much to lose, by indirectly 
helping it into power. Moreover, the liquor 
dealers will generally vote for the Democratic 
ticket and for Democrats as members of the 
legislature; and the temperance men, so far as 
they vote for either of the temperance tickets, 
will simply belp the liquor dealers carry their 
point. Zealis a good thing, but it is all the 
better for having common sense combined 
with it. We believe in temperance and mean 
te do all we can to promote it; and for this 
reason, among many others, we shall sustain 
the Republican ticket, regarding it as the best 
way to further the interests of temperance and 
avoid the disaster of a Democratic victory. 


Curer-Justice McKzay, of the Territory of 
Utah, upon the application of one Sanders, a 
Norwegian and a polygamist, to be natural- 
ized as an American citizen, ¢eclined to grant 
the petition on the ground of his polygamy. 
The statute of the United States requires that 
it shall appear ‘“‘to the satisfaction of the 
court that the applicant for citizenship has 
behaved as a man of good moral character, at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the same,”’ before 
he shall be naturalized as a citizen. Judge 
McKean gaw fit to interrogate Sanders touch- 
ing his obedience to the law against 
polygamy, and was answered by him: “I 
don’t know any constitutionel law against 


that he did not come within the provisions 
of the statute, and hence rejected his peti- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the rnl- 
ing is right. Aliens who are polygamists, and, 
hence, if living in any of the territories of the 
United States, habitual violators of the United 
States law, are plainly not men “‘ of good moral 
character,’’ nor are they “‘ well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of” the country. 
The proper way to deal with them is to punish 
them for their crimes, and it is a burning 
shame to this whole nation that polygamy in 
Utah is suffered to go unpunished. The law is 
unexecuted there because Congress has hither- 
to refused to supply the requisite machinery to 
give it effect. 


For the information of a correspondent who 
is surprised at our position in regard to Kel- 
logg, the de facto governor of Louisiana, we sub- 
mit the following: 1. The Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, in their report of 
February 10th, 1873, unanimously say : 

‘* The Lynch Board, in making the count and 
declaration as to the election of electors, did 
so without having before them any of the 
official returns of the election 18 made out by 
the officers of the election under the laws of the 
state, and had no legal evidence before them at 
all upon which they could count the votes ; but 
their count was made upon documents, affida- 
vits, and statements ex parte in their character, 
having no legal validity, and which could not, 
in the nature of things, form the basis of an 
accurate and reliable declaration of the result 
of the election.” 


In view of these facts, the two houses of 
Congress rejected the vote of the Grant electors 
for President and Vice-President. Precisely 
the same objections apply to the election of 
Governor Kellogg, since the so-called canvass 
of the votes in respect to him was made in the 
same way by the same Board and under the 
same election laws. 2, The same Senate Com- 
mittee, in their report of February 20th, 1878, 
made the following statement in regard to the 
Lynch Board, on the validity of whose canvass 
rest the claims of Kellogg: 

(a.) ‘Tbe Board had been abolished by the 
Act of November 20th, 1872. (b.) The Board 
was under valid and existing injuetions re- 
straining itfrom acting at all, and an injunc- 
tion in the Amstead case restraining it from 
making ir f canvass not based upon the official 
returns of the election. (c.) Conceding the 
Board was in existence and had full authority 
to canvass the returns. it had no returns to 
canvass. The returns from the parishes had 
been made, under the law of 1870, to the 
pote and not one of them was before the 

ynch Board.” 


8. The only legal returns for state officers in 





respect to the election of 1873 that have ever 


polygamy.” Whereupon the Judge decided 
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been in existence or canvassed by anybody, as 

shown by the report of the Senate Committee, 

give 65,579 votes for John McEnery and 55,973 

votes for William P. Kellogg, electing the 

former by 9,606 majority. 4. The Senate Com- 

mittee, in their report of February 20th, 1873, 

say: 

**Your committee are, therefore, led to the 

conclusion that, if tbe election held in 

November, 1872, be not absolutely void 

for the frauds committed therein, McEnery 

and his associates in state offices and the 
persons certified as members of the legislature 
by the De Feriet Board, ought to be recog- 
nized as the legal government of the state. 
Considering all the facts established before 
your committee, there seems no escape from 
the alternative that the McEnery government 
must be recognized by Congress or Congress 
must provide for a re-election.” 

5. The orders of Judge Durell, by which the 
Lynch Board was declared to be the lawful 
board of canvassers, by which the state-house 
was seized bythe United State marshal, and 
through which the measures were inaugurated 
that placed Kellogg in power, had not the 
slightest warrant of law, and for this course 
he ought long since to have been impeached 
and removed from office. If our correspond- 
ent will inwardly digest these facts, he will un- 
derstand, at least, some of the reasons for our 
earnest protest against the Kellogg usurpation. 
We believe in doing things according to law, 
and not against law. 





PROFESSOR JULIUS H. SEELYZ may not be 

elected to Congress, but we hope that the gen- 
tlemen who nominated him a month ago 
at Greenfield will not be bullied into the con- 
fession that they have done an improper thing 
in ignoring the regular party convention. 
Since reading his excellent address to the Am- 
herst farmers the other day on Money, we are 
satisfied (and, indeed, we were before) that no 
man will do a foolish thing who deposits his 
ballot for Professor Seelye, whomsoever the con- 
vention may nominate. He would do honor 
to Massachus etts, which is in danger of re- 
placing with weak men some who have de- 
clined to serve her longer. Our only sor- 
row in his election would be for the col- 
lege which would have to lose his serv- 
ices. We are not sorry to see the right as 
well as the ability of college instructors to take 
their part in political life recognized. Another 
case in illustration has lately attracted some 
attention in New Jersey. A professor in Rut- 
gers College, one of the most efficient and 
faith ful in the faculty, has for years taken an 
active partin the politics of the county and 
state. He believes that if all other intelligent 
citizens were to do the same we should hear 
less about political corruption. The other day, 
at a mass meeting of the party to which he 
does not belong, a speaker—an editor, by the 
way, in the religious paper of the denomination 
which especially patronizes Rutgers College— 
made a speech in which he expressed 
his satisfaction that on their side there was 
“not evena single professor of a college to 
run around political meetings and deliver 
political addresses before his classes, and thus 
neglect his proper college duties—a professor 
who spins out his miserable trash before his stu- 
dents.’’ It did not occur to the speaker to ex- 
plain why a professor in 2 college could not dc 
what was allowed to the editor of a religious 
organ. His insinuations excited general in- 
dignation, and the speaker was compelled to 
make a public apology, confessing that the 
professor referred to had been a faithfal and 
discreet instructor. Hereafter the Rutger 
professors will be allowed to attend primaries 
in peace. 


Tue Republican Convention of this state 
evinced alike a want of political sagacity and 
of what Thomas Jefferson calls ‘‘a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind” when they 
selected Hugh Gardner, the convicted ex. 
police commissioner of this city, as a member 
of the State Central Committee. On a charge 
of misdemeanor, involving, as Governor Dix 
said, a violation of bis oath of office, he was 
found guilty; and, after Mayor Havemeyer re. 
placed him in the office which he had forfeited, 
he ‘was compelled to resign by the general 
sentiment of this city. In view of these facts, 
all of recent occurrence, the act of the Con- 
vention is disgraceful to the Republican party 
of this state. It places political honor upon a 
man whom a jury had but recently convicted 
of a misdemeanor. But for the leniency of 
the court in imposing the mildest form of 
penalty, he would now be in the penitentiary. 
The Eighth District must be exceedingly poor 
in the article of reputable men in order to jus- 
tify so bad a choice. 


Tue Universalist takes exception to our re- 
mark upon the attempt to pass through the 
late Convention the following resolution: 


“* Resolved. That the course of any editor in 
upholding a man or & cause that has been 
adjudged in the wrong by the competent au- 
thorities, local and geueral, other than by 
tere | through such authorities a reversal of 
the judgment, is factious, tending to discord 
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Our comment was upon the resolution. That 
is stated in general terms and has the effect of 
a general rule. And we do not think it either 
safe or prudent for any religious body to lay 
down any such principle as this. To say that 
“any editor” is worthy of censure who up- 
holds in his newspaper a man or a cause which 
a state convention or a general convention had 
adjudged to be in the wrong is to saya fool- 
ish thing. It is to claim for these ecclesiastical 
bodies a superiority to criticism. It 
is to deny the right of private judgment. 
An editor may behave so badly as to deserve 
the censure of a convention. Mr. Hanson may 
have behaved in this way; we know nothing 
about his conduct, beyond what was heard 
from Dr. Miner’s lips on the floor of the Con- 
vention, for he himself has never said to any 
one of the editors of this journal a word 
concerning the questions at issue between 
himself and Dr. Miner. But,if he conducts 
bimself or his paper scandalously, let the Con- 
vention censure him by name, and not under- 
take to lay down a law that “any editor” is 
“‘worthy of censure’? who ventures to uphold 
a man or a cause which has been condemned 
by a convention. 


We wonder if The Presbyterian Banner has 
noticed what Dr. R. W. Patterson said very 
lately in The Evangelist. Even if it did, it wil 
yet bray out the lie to us all the same when we 
say that ‘‘men who make no secret whatever 
of their most emphatic dissent from portions 
of the Presbyterian Confession are placed in 
the highest ecclesiastical positions within the 
gift of the denomination.” This is what Dr, 
Patterson, just elected theological professor by 
the General Assembly, says through The Hvan- 
gelist: 

** Professor Swing honestly admitted that he 

did not accept the Confession in its literal 
sense regarding some points, and all New School 
men and very many Old School men ought to 
make the same concession.”” 
When we said just that Zhe Banner waxed furi- 
ous, charged us with ‘‘ malice,” “slander,” 
*‘ignorance,”? and **mendacity.’’ Dr. Patter- 
son also quotes the statement that the leading 
Old School divines have been seriously con- 
sidering the question of revision. We do not 
quote Dr. Patterson with the purpose of en- 
lightening The Banner—that we have given up; 
bat of proving to our readers that we bave 
not misrepresented the relation of New School 
Presbyterianism toward the Confession. It is 
the very essence of New Schoolism that it is 
not bound to the letter of the Standards. 





THE Christian Statesman admits that ‘‘ among 
the papers which have cried out with honest 
indignation against the proposed invasion of 
the Black Hills country none spoke more 
earnestly of national good faith and honesty 
than THE INDEPENDENT.” It is plain, then, 
that the citizens of a nation may be earnest 
and outspoken in favor of national good faith 
and honesty even though they may not ap- 
prove of Christianization by statute. ‘The 
law of honesty, and good faith ” is revealed to 
nations, The Statesman says, ‘* partly in Nature, 
fully in the Bible.’’ On the contrary, we hold 
that it is revealed fully in Nature and only 
partly in the Bible. History teaches this les. 
80n with even greater emphasis than the Bible 
does. ‘The wrath of God is revealed from 
Heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men,” and nations too— revealed, as 
Paul goes on to show, not only in the Word of 
God, butin Nature and in the unfolding of 
God’s purposes in history, ‘so that they are 
without excuse ’’ who disobey his law of “na- 
tional good faith and honesty,” even though 
his name may not be written in their constitu- 
tions. 


THE important article on another page by “A 
Reformed Catholic” gives about as nearly au- 
thoritative information as is attainable about 
Pére Hyacinthe and his relations not only to 
the Reformed movement, but also to Ultramon- 
tanism on the one hand and to a tyrannizing 
government on the other. A reading of this 
letter confirms our high respect for his clear 
judgment. It is refreshing to hear this mar- 
ried priest protesting against the persecutions 
by the secular power of the papal bishops and 
clergy who have so bitterly abused him, and 
pleading for a free church, uncontrolled and 
unsupported by the state. In resigning his 
official position Pére Hyacinthe does not intend 
to abandon the work of reform either in Geneva 
or elsewhere ; but he will continue his labor in 
honesty and in liberty, demanding for his ene- 
mies the same rights that he claims for himself. 
Notalone has the Catholic Church suffered; but 
the Protestant Church, the old national church 
of Geneva, so respectable for nearly three cen- 
turies, is in danger of absolute rain by this in 
teryention of secular power. 





Tue Rev. E. P. Parker, of Hartford, who is 
buawn to be a Radical Congregationalist with 
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and chaos, and is, therefore, deemed by this | Ritualistic tendencies, chanced to see in The | bull’s plan being noised abroad, a company of | reading, but adds very little to the progress of 
body as worthy of censure.” Churchman the advertisement of that ‘“ Re- 


treat’? in Bridgeport to which “any clergy- 
man” could be admitted on application. 
Accordingly he wrote a respectful letter ask- 
ing to be taken in; to which in due season & 
negative reply was returned, and he now con- 
tributes to The Congregationalist a very irrev- 
erent history of the whole trausaction. Of the 
reply to his application he says: 

“It was the very politest letter ever received 
at this parsonage. It is now before me, and 
as its courteous-circumlocutions are perused 
I forget the sore spot where the bint to stay at 
home was given, and the swollen place where 
was deftly administered the argument by which 
all my clerical pretensions were severely pun- 
ished, and all the bruises-and damages incurred 
in the course of rolling down from the very 
top rung of expectation to the bottommost 
landing and outer darkness of exclusion, and 
admire the faultless manner of the action.” 
The report that he has been in correspondence 
with these parties has, however, gone abroad 
in Hartford, to his great discomfort : 

“By some it is whispered that I have become 
insane, and am going to the (Hartford) Retreat. 
It is whispered by others that I have alread 
been to the Bridgeport Retreat, have confessed, 
applied for orders, and am soon to resign my 
ae aeeaee and join the ony? Dress party of the 

piscopal Church. [ am in hot water. My 

parishioners do not send in fruit as usual; my 
church committee look askance at me; my 
friends seem to think it a joking matter ; and 
yet I cannot be angry.” 
Cast out by the “clergy” and laughed at by his 
parishioners, poor Mr. Parker ends his mourn- 
ful history of an attempted retreat that was 
turned into an ignominious repulse with a 
pathetic quotation from Thackeray’s ‘‘ Church 
Porch”’: 

“If ITcannot ‘throw myself into a Retreat,’ 
Ican, in my humble way, stand outside, and 
think of ‘clergymen’ within, and so pick up a 
crumb or two of comfort: 


“ Kneel undisturbed, fair saints ; 
Pour out your praise and plaints 
Meekly and duly: 
Iwill not enter there, 
To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 
**But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 
Lingering a minute, 
Like outcast spirits who wait 
To see through Heaven’s gate 
Angels within it.” 


Tue Boston Pilot makes some outcry over 
the fact that, though Irishmen constitute more 
than half the Democratic party of Massachu- 
setts, they have not a single name on the state 
ticket or the state central committee. ‘‘It is 
time,’’? The Pilot thinks, ‘‘ that this game was 
played out”; and it wickedly asserts that ‘‘if 
the Irish-American Democrats stand it they 
deserve no better.”” The Democratic managers 
omitted from their ticket the names of Irish 
Roman Catholics partly because they were 
afraid of losing votes. They know that there 
isa strong prejudice among Americans of a 
certain class against placing Roman Catholics 
in office. The prejudice is a wicked one, no 
doubt; yet it is plain to see that it has grown 
stronger since the Vatican Council. There is 
some pretext, we do not say justification, for 
disliking to give a man political office when it 
is known that he owes supreme allegiance to a 
prince in another land, who has nothing but 
apnathemas for republican institutions. 


Have our social reformers ever noticed the 
fact that the problem of women’s rights and 
men’s rights entered most curiously into such 
an unlikely question of the name given to the 
New World? One Hylacomylus, which is the 
Latin for Waldzeemiiller, published at Saint 
Dfe, Lorraine, in 1507 (we quote from a his- 
torical paper by Dr. J. D. Butler), a collection 
of the Voyages of Americus, ->ntaining a 
note in which, after speaking 0° 12 old con. 
tinents, he adds: 

“But pow another fourth part has been 

found by Americus, as will be seen in the 
sequel. I see not why any one can rightfully 
forbid it to be called Amerige, or America as 
if the land of Americus after Americus, its dis- 
coverer, 8 man of sagacious mind, since both 
Europe and Asia bave derived their names 
from women.”’ 
In the margin of this note he printed the word 
America; and thus the first naming of the con- 
tinent was linked with the fear that women 
were getting more than their rights. If the 
men got the advantage in the name, certain it 
is that the women have since then made large 
reprisals on the new continent. Dr. Butler 
brings good evidence to prove that by no act 
of bis did Americus usurp for the New World 
a name that properly should have been derived 
from Columbus, and shows that the discover- 
ies of Americus in South America, first proving 
the existence of alarge continent, were such 
as to justify Hylacomylus in suggesting the 
name of America. 


Mr. Turnsuty, of West Hartlepool, En- 
gland, presented the other day before the 
town improvement commissioners a request 
thata project of enlarging the cemetery be 





laid aside, in favor of cremation. Mr, Turn- 


200 women invaded the commissioners’ office, 

and on his arrival he was greeted with cries of 
“Burn him!” “Stick him in a tar-barrel!’’ 

“Give us Christian burial!” and other such 

pious exhortations. Quiet being restored, a 

Mrs. Peart read a memorial from ‘‘the mothers 
of West Hartlepool” protesting against crema- 
tion as “revolting to the ideas of modern civil- 
ization.”” After aspeech by another indignant 
female, the commissioners assured the remon- 
strants that the power to cremate was not con- 
fided to them; and poor Mr. Turnbull was per- 
mitted to retire to his office, surrounded by a 
mob of about 2,000 persons, which had by that 
time collected round the office, and cheered on 
his way by renewed cries of ‘‘ Burn Turnbull!’’ 
‘Let him taste it first!’ etc. It must be 
evident by this time to all the people in West 
Hartlepool that cremation is a most unchristian 
practice. 


Ware Prof. Tyndall was speaking at Belfast, 
Dr. Wurtz, the eminent chemist, who is Pres- 
ident of the French Association, was discuss- 
ing the same subject in such terms as these: 

“ As for primary causes, they remain beyond 

the ken of man’s mind; they lie within another 
domain, which man’s intellect will ever strive 
to enterandsearch. Sois man constituted and 
such he will forever continue. In vain does 
science reveal to him the physical structure of 
the universe and the order of all its phenomena, 
Exeelsior/ He will strive onward and upward, 
in his innate instinctive conviction that things 
have not within themselves their raison d'etre, 
their foundation and origin; he is gradually 
led to subordinate them toa primary cause, 
an unique and universal God !”’ 
Both these men prolong their vision beyond 
‘*the boundary of the experimental evidence.” 
In physical science there is no sufficient proof 
of the assumption of Dr. Wurtz, as there is 
none whatever for that of Tyndall. But the 
Frenchman has on his side all sound logic, all 
the intuitions of the human soul, and all the 
lessons of history. We submit that his hypoth- 
esis is vastly more credible than that of Tyn- 
dall. 


Tue conversion of the Marquis of Ripon to 
Roman Catholicism illustrates the address of 
Dr. Storrs, at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, on ‘‘The Appeal of Rome to Edu- 
cated Protestants.”? The Marquis ‘was cer- 
tainly an educated Protestant, and the high 
place which he held in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet 
makes it evident that he must be a man of some 
intellectual power. But the other fact that he 
was Grand Master of Free Masons indicates his 
limitations. The man who could permit bim- 
self to be put into a conspicuous place in that 
trumpery fraternity is clearly not a man of gi- 
gantic intellect, We make this remark in full 
recollection of the factthat the Prince of Wales 
had previously occupied the position from 
which the Marquis of Ripon has now retired. 
The English newspapers have much to say about 
this notable conversion; pointing out the fact 
that it puts an end to Lord Ripon’s career as a 
statesman. An Irish Roman Catholie might 
readily enter a Liberal and perhaps even a Tory 
cabinet; but an Englishman who has turned 
Romanist encounters so much distrust that his 
political influence is ruined. The Saturday Re- 
view remarks that this distrust is not wholly 
irrational, since by their very adhesion to the 
Church of Rome * converts ostentatiously pro- 
claim that they are Catholics first and English- 
men afterward. A railway shareholder who 
thwarts the measures of his company because 
he holds a larger stake in a rival undertaking, 
is not likely,” The Review pithily suggests, ‘to 
command the confidence of his partners.’’ 


PRINCE FREDERICK Wry, the eldest son 
of the Prussian Crown Prince and the heir ap- 
parent of the German Empire, whose confirma- 
tion a8 a member of the Lutheran Church we 
noted in our last issue, is now to be sent to 
school. A telegram to the Zondon Times from 
Berlin says that he ‘ will probably go to Cassel 
this winter, where he is to attend classes at the 
public grammar school fora year or two. It 
is expected that the searching examination in 
classics, mathematics, history, geography, nat- 
ural science, and French which precedes ad- 
mission to the school will place the Prince in 
the first form, an uncommon proficiency fora 
boy of fifteen and a half.” . There is no royal 
road to learning; and, therefore, all bright 
boys throughout the world will be glad to 
know that this young prince has plodded on so 
pluckily in the road that they are traveling. 
The fact that he isa prince is no discredit to 
him; while the fact that he is a good scholar is 
just as much to his credit as if he were the son 
of plain John Jones. 


THE Oriental Congress in London does not 
appear from the full reports in The London 
Times to have been very well managed. It was 
divided into sections; but the sections met 
consecutively, instead of simultaneously, and 
their time was taken up mainly by the presi- 
dents in their opening addresses, which left 
scarce an hour or two for the reading of papers. 
Now a president’s address is generally pleasant 
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knowledge. These addresses were no excep- 
tion. Those who had prepared papers to pre- 
sent were unable to read them, much less to 
hear them discussed, and all the edvantage 
they got was that of a social sort, which we 
fear they thought hardly worth crossing the 
channel for, especially as there was not evena 
parlor provided where they could meet and 
converse with each other. One week of solid 
work might have been profitably employed by 
each of the sections in the discussion of im- 
portant and abstruse subjects. 


..-.“A Layman”? thinks that “many Chris- 
tians’’ would find it impossible to subscribe to 
the brief confession of faith which we printed 
a week or two since, and sends us the following, 
which he says is one “upon which the whole 
Christian world could unite: 

‘* We believe in God. 

‘* We believe in Christ and desire to follow 


his holy example and be governed in our lives 
by bis spirit.” 


It strikes us thatif men and women are to 
unite in Christian work they need to have a 
little better understanding of what is funda- 


this meager statement. Nevertheless, one who 
heartily believes this creed and lives up to it 
may be a better Christian than many whose 
creed is longer and stronger. 


----A correspondent of The Presbyterian 
Banner has been making up the statistics of 
the last crop of clerical doctorates. He finds 
that 187 divines have thus been favored by 
88 different institutions. If the average col- 
lege trustee is a good authority, then the Epis- 
copalian denomination possesses the most 
learned body of clergy, having received 38 
pairs of ‘semi-lunar fardels.’? Next follow 
28 Presbyterians, 23 Methodists,18 Baptists, 
18 Southern Presbyterians, 18 Congregational- 
ists, 8 Lutherans, 8 United Presbyterians, 3 
each Reformed (Dntch), Reformed (German), 
Reformed (Southern Associate), and Unitari- 
an, while the Universalists and the Reformed 
Episcopal bring up the rear with one each. 


..-.The Interior thinks it quite in character 
for President White to protest against sec- 
tarian colleges so long as one of his own pro- 
fessors, the son of a Jewish rabbi, teaches the 
pupils that Moses is a ‘“‘sun myth’’ and that 
“the moral sense does not demand the exist. 
ence of a personal God.’? Whether the state. 
ment is correct just as made we do not know, 
but we are informed that the incumbent was 
expected to become assistant rabbi for an up- 
town liberal Jewish congregation, but was dis- 
covered to be quite too advanced even for 
them, and an endowment was provided for him 
in Cornell. He is a young man of a good deal 
of confidence and ability. 


....Dr. Anstie, of London, eminent among 
physiologists and philanthropists in England 
and chief of those who have studied and 
labored to improve the physical condition of 
the poor of his native city, died the other day, 
after a short illness brought on by exposure 
to sewer gas. Quite recently be instigated a pe. 
tition of the college of physicians to the pre- 
mier on the subject of the overcrowding of the 
dwellings of the poor, and it was in the pros- 
ecution of this investigation that he lost his 
life. He saved others; himself he could not 
save. 

.... Whatever Alexander J. Ellis may have 
to say about words is sure to be heard with 
some respect by English scholars. Ina letter 
to The Academy he refuses to condemn scientist, 
the American equivalent for savant ; although 
he would prefer to call such a man a sciencist 
(compare physicist), or, better still, a scient. 
Pharmacist and pharmacal he prefers to pharma- 
ceutist and pharmaceutical, and would be glad to 
shorten down philology and philologist to phillogy 
and phillog. 

.... We have just noticed copied into another 
paper a correction by The Presbyterian of a0 
error made by us. A clipping which we made 
from The Presbyterian was inadvertently credited 
by us to the paper, instead of to its correspond- 
ent. We thereby did it the injustice of making 
it assert that in the reunion the New School 
abandoned their interpretation of the Standards. 
The sentiment, we find, was expressed by the 
contributor to whom the editor had assigned 
the task of discussing the Swing trial in & 
series of long articles. 


...»The Hon. and Rey. Canon Lyttelton has 
printed a sermon on “Sins of Trade and Busi- 
ness,’’ to which he has appended Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s essay on “The Morals of Trade.” 
The subject is one which ministers have fre- 
quent need to preach about, and it has not 
often been treated more comprehensively than 
by Mr. Spencer in the essay with which Canon 
Lyttleton has had the good sense to fortify his 
discourse. We presume that the sermon is & 
good one, but we doubt whether it is as 
as the essay. 


.»..The first number of The Republic, the new 
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appearance before we go to press. The first 
Issue of a paper is almost always about its poor- 
gst number, and this, we trust, is no exception- 
We are glad to see that it gives considerable 
prominence to the outrages on the Southern 
Republicans, and that it does not announce it- 
self asin favor of a third term. We wish it 
good success and either fewer advertisements 
or more reading space. 


...- The Paris Siecle relates a singular psycho- 
logical experience of M. Guizot in his late fatal 
illness. For several weeks his memory was 
vacant during a great part of the day. From 
noon till five o’clock in the afternoon it was 
aweke and active, especially if the conversa- 
tion turned on his favorite study, the history 
of France. After the latter hour he fell into a 
kind of incoherence, which lasted till noon the 
next day. 

....On the Continent of Europe they save 
oot the pennies, but the tenths of a penny. 
The French mint has just coined a million 
centimes, a coin worth a little less than a fifth 
of acent. So with other values than money. 
In Belgium the peasants nail small earthern 
crocks to the sidesof their houses as nesting- 
places for the little sparrows, that they may 
have the squabs to eat. 


...-The London Christian World gives this 
item of news: 


“The Social Science Congress commenced 
its meetings in Glasgow on the 30th inst. 
Amongst other subjects dealt with were 
suppression of crime, education, health, and 
economy.” 


If crime was suppressed, would there be the 
same call as now for the suppression of educa- 
tion, health, and economy? 


....One of the best things said at the Sara_ 
toga Conference was by the Rev. Henry Pow- 
ers: ‘* ‘I criticise by creation,’ was the word of 
Michael Angelo. If we are dissatisfied with 
what others are teaching and doing, let us 
witicise by creation. That should be the 
method of Liberal Christianity.” And of 
every other sort of Christianity let us add. 


...»Mr. Hepworth’s sermons, phonograph. 
ically reported, are neatly printed in pamphlet 
form by Mr. C. M. Van der Heyden. The dis- 
ctipline of print may be useful to a preacher, 
and the word printed ought to be helpful to 
those who have heard it preached, as wellas to 
those who have not. 

....A Yale sophomore sat for an hour in the 
New Haven Center Church last Friday evening 
while the staid and venerable President Fair. 
child read his paper before the National Coun- 
cil, under the pleasing ballueination that he 
was listening to “ Adirondack” Murray. 


....Dr. John Hall says that in England 
people are divided into Churchmen and Dis_ 
senters, but that in America they might 
properly be divided into churchmen and ab. 
senters, 


....The Baptist Standard is of age—twenty- 
one years old last week. It is one of the ablest 
and most amiable of the journals of its denom- 
Ination. May it live long and prosper ! 


we @. W.S.,”” The Tribune's English cor. 
respondent, takes no pains to conceal his an 
tipathy to the Christian religion. 


++»-The Methodist Protestant has lately been 
tonfined to its bed for a week by illness. 





Acligions Sutelligence, 


Tue Congregational Council met on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week in “The First 
Church of Christ’? at New Haven; a church 
Which, as Dr, Bacon, its old pastor, asserts, is 
older than the city of New Haven, older than 
the State of Connecticut, and older than the 
United States of America. This noble old New 
England meeting-house made a fit arena for 
the debates of the session, and the sacred 
Memories and associations with which the air 
Was filled by no means stifled thought or re. 
strained action. The moderator of the Council 
was the Hon. Lafayette 8. Foster, of Connecti- 
cut, once president pro tem. of the Senate of 
the United States, a presiding officer of great 
skill and firmness, whose prompt and fair 
Tulings aided greatly in the dispatch of busi- 
ness. The sermon on Tuesday evening by 
the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, 
More than sustained the reputation of the 
Preacher. The almost unanimous verdict 
of the auditors found expression in the often 
repeated exclamation : ‘It was the grandest 
Utterance I ever heard!” The preacher's 
theme was The Reasons for Belief in a Person- 
“God. It was a virtual, though not a direct 
eply, to the recent outgivings of Tyndall and 

‘Uxley, and it presented the arguments for 

e divine personality with a logical force and 
Cogency and with a wealth of illustration sel- 
Pa equaled. On Wednesday morning, after 
vf euabte paper by Dr. Dwinell, of California, 

The Fellowsbip of the Churches,” ten 





minute reports were heard from the secretaries 
of missionary societies, briefly and pithily de- 
tailing their work and their wants. The state- 
ments of Mr. Butterfield for the College and 
Education Society and of Dr. Strieby for the 
American Missionary Association were espe 
cially vigorous. In the afternoon the report 
on consolidation of the benevolent societies 
was presented by the Rev. E. 8. Atwood, of 
Salem. This was the matter of chief moment 
in the deliberations of the Council, and the 
cautious and well-prepared report of 
the committee appointed three years 
ago to consider it was received with 
some apprehension but with apparent favor. 
After the reading of the document the Rev. 
D. B. Coe, D.D., of this city, presented an ad” 
mirable paper on Christian Comity in the Home 
Mission Field. The waste and sin of building 
and maintaining in small towns of the land two 
or three times as many churches as there is any 
call for was held up to the view of the assem- 
bly in a very strong light. The facts presented 
by Dr. Coe are a disgrace to our religion and 
it is high time that the power of public opinion 
should be brought to bear upon this iniquity. 
The paper ought to be printed as a tract and 
circulated among all denominations. After 
this an interesting statement concerning the 
polity of the foreigu missionary churches, pre- 
pared by Dr. Clark, of the American Board 
was read by the Rev. J.O. Meaus, of Boston’ 
The evening services of Thursday were 
opened with an address by Dr. Zachary Eddy, 
now of Detroit, on the signs ofa revival. The 
restof the evening was filled with volunteer 
remarks upon the subject of the essay and 
with devotional exercises. The discussion 
of the report on consolidation was made 
the order of the day for Friday morning. 
The first resolution reported by the committee 
commended the American Board and advised 
an extra collection for its new work in papal 
lands. That went without saying. It was im- 
mediately and unanimously adopted. The 
next referred with praise to the work of the 
American Missionary Association among the 
non-Caucasian races of the land, and advised 
that the American Board put its Indian mis- 
sions under the care of this Association, and 
that the foreign mission of this Association be 
relinquished to the Board. Now came the tug 
of war. On the one hand was a body of earnest 
and sanguine men who were confident that this 
change and the other changes suggested by the 
committee would greatly simplify and econo- 
mize the missionary work of the denomination. 
A table of receipts and expenditures had been 
prepared by the committee, showing how 
much each society received; how much 
it expended under the several heads of salaries, 
office expenses, traveling expenses, printing, 
etc.; how much of the money received went 
directly to the work in hand; and what was the 
ratio of expenses to receipts in each of the 
societies. It was shown that the American 
Board uses 9 per cent. of its receipts in the 
running of its machinery, the American Home 
Missionary Society 10, the American Missionary 
Association 12, the College Society 8, the Edu- 
cation Society 21, and the Congregational Union 
16. The receipts of all the Congregational so- 
cieties are $1,225,344, and the running expenses 
$139,289—12 per cent. of the receipts. The 
same figures were exhbitited for the Presby- 
terian boards, showing that the total receipts 
of the latter are $1,198,410 and the total ex- 
penses $88,685—not quite 8 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts. This showing awakened in the Coun- 
cil a strong desire for centralization and 
retrenchment. On the other side, there were 
these who deprecated any attempt on the part 
of this Council to dictate to the societies. The 
question was even mooted whether this body 

was not exceeding its function in offering 
advice to the benevolent societies, whether 
advice coming from such a source did not 
imply a threat, and whether such acticn as 
was here contemplated was not the initiation 
of a policy which would revolutionize the 
denomination. It was finally agreed pretty 
generally that the Council had aright to advise 
the societies ; and then the question naturally 
arose whether it knew enough to give good 
advice. That was a question that had not 
even occurred to a good many cf the more 
enthusiastic brethren. At this juncture the 
secretaries were called on for information, and 
it appeared that there were several serious 
obstacles in the way of the plan pointed out in 

the resolution. In the first place, the mission- 

aries of the American Board among the Indians 

do not want to be transferred to the other 

society, and Secretary Treat said that the 

Board could not dismiss them if they were un- 

willing to go. Inthe second place, the only 

foreign mission of the A. M. A. is the Mendi 

Mission in Africa, and that is wholly supported 

by a fund left to the Association expressly for 

this purpose. In view of these facts, the reso- 

lution was at length indefinitely postponed. 

A resolution approving the work of the Col 

lege and Education Society was then passed, 








after which the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of Bos- 
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ton, read a good paper on reaching the masses 
through the pulpit. In the evening President 
Fairchild, of Oberlin, opened the session with 
an essay on ‘*The Character Essential to the 
Religion which will take Strong Hold of the 
American People.’? Nothing could be more 
pertinent than the cogent statement made by 
this essayist of the truth that the only religion 
which can gain the respect of sensible men at 
this day is a religion whose very substance and 
marrow is righteousness. A religion which is 
something different, either theoretically or 
practically, from right living is a religion that 
will not take strong hold of the American peo- 
ple. Following this essay came the discussion 
of another resolution submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Consolidation recommending that the 
Home Missionary Society take up the work of 
church erection now carried on by the Congre- 
gational Union ; also that it assume charge of 
the missionary Sunday-school work now in 
the hands of the Publishing Society. After a 
good deal of discussion the substance of this 
resolution was adopted. This was the most 
important action taken by the Council. It is 
only advice, of course; but it is not likely that 
the societies will refuse to heed the advice, 
and the consolidation of the Home Mission 
work with the work of the Congregational 
Union will have important practical conse- 
quences. The strong reason for this decided 
action was the feeling that the Congregationa) 
Union was too expensively managed. The 
amount gathered by this society, exclusive of 
the ‘“‘special’’ collections which are made by 
pastors on behalf of their own churches and 
which only pass through its hands, was last 
year only about $51,000 and the expenses of 
collection and management was $10,700, 
nearly 20 per cent. of the receipts. It was 
believed that this expense might be 
greatly reduced. Whether this action 
will be justified by the event we 
dare not prophecy. There is a large 
amount of office business relating to the care 
of the property on which this society has a 
lien, and whether this can be done more 
cheaply than it is now done we do not know. 
The secretaries are not only paid for collecting 
money—that is a small part of their work; they 
are also paid for taking care of the property in 
which the society has an interest. It may turn 
out that this cannot be safely done at much 
less cost than it has been heretofore. Resolu- 
tions were also passed recommending a new 
missionary monthly, which should represent 
all the benevolent societies, and advising the 
placing of the work of the Publication Society 
on a purely business basis. That part of the 
resolution referring to the American Mission- 
ary Association which commended its work 
to the churches was then taken from 
the table and passed. There was, however, 
an attempt made to cast some discredit upon 
the work of this society. Resolutions were 
introduced discountenancing its church enter- 
prises and advising that its efforts for educa. 
tion be merely auxiliary to the common school 
system in the South. The utter misconception 
of the whole case which these resolutions em- 
bodied was not, however, shared by the Coun- 
cil; and, after voting them down overwhelm- 
ingly, the original resolution endorsing and 
approving the work of the society was passed 
with applause, only one man voting in the neg- 
ative. A paper by Mr. Beard, of Syracuse, on 
Undeveloped Power in Churches and Individ- 
uals was presented; resolutions commending 
systematic giving were adopted ; a committee 
was appointed to secure the publication of all 
the papers read at the Council—a publication 
of no little value to the churches represented ; 
the customary vote of thanks for the hospi- 
tality of the New Haven people was passed; 
and, after arranging for a closing service on 
Sunday evening at the North Church, the last 
business session was closed. 


....Miracles are marvelously abundant and 
cheap this year—more so by far than peaches. 
True, we had none to record last week; but this 
week we have two—both notable ones. Mlle. 
Florence Broes, a paralytic, was present while 
a statue of the Virgin purchased by her exer- 
tions for a church in her neighborhood was 
unpacked. 

‘At this moment a friend of the sick lady 
said to her: ‘ Now, then, Mile. Florence, put 
on the neck of the blessed Virgin the chain 
which you have promised her.’ Mlle. Broes, 
pushed, as it were, by an invisible hand, made 
a slight effort, sherose, moved on to the statue, 
took the chain, and put it around its neck. She 
fell on her knees and uttered a ‘ Hail, Mary’ 
—more she could not say—she was overcome 
by her emotion, all her maladies had disap- 
peared, the paralysis was entirely gone, she 
was ae cured, no trace remaining of 
her former sufferings.”’ 

The other miracle was wrought at the Grotto 
of Lourdes upon the granddaughter of My, 
Patrick Donahoe, proprietor of the Boston 
Pilot. The child, who is thirteen years of age, 
bas been afflicted with what is called white 
swelling in one of her knees and always had 
been compelled to walk with crutches. The 





disease baffled all curative attempts. ‘‘ Novenas 
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had been said, masses offered up,” but all to 
no purpose. 

“* At length her father was prevailed upon by 
Mr. Donahoe to take her to the Grotto of 
Lourdes. He arrived at Lourdes on the 18th 
of August, proceeded to the shrine of our 
Lady, at once placed his daughter in the foun- 
tain of the Grotto, and in a few minutes she 
exclaimed to her father ‘Iam cured!’ Ina 
letter to Mr. Donahoe, dated Lourdes, 3lst of 
August, Mr. Hughes says: ‘You can judge of 
my astonishment when I beheld my child walk 
without her crutches.’ The crutches were left 
at the Grotto, as a testimony of the wonderful 
cure. The happy father and the more happy 
child are now on their way home.”’ 


-.--In spite of Bishop Potter’s demurer, 
the Church Congress will be held. The pre- 
siding officer has not yet been selected, buta 
number of influential gentlemen, among them 
Bishop Huntington, are announced as vice- 
presidents; and the programme of the meet- 
ing is partly made out. , Dr. Rylance, of St. 
Marks, who was interviewed on the subject 
the other day by a Herald reporter, expressed 
himself freely and sensibly on the subject: 

‘*He said that there was still a leaven of old 
tradition in the Episcopal Church which it was 
very hard to eradicate. It was the struggle 
between old fogyism, on the one hand, and an 
advanced liberal spirit,on the other. There were 
some who opposed everything that was new 
simply because it was new, and progress in the 
enlightenment of the age was considered next 
door to rank heresy. The Church Congress 
was meant to go just the other way. It was 
not meant to conflict with any of the doctrines 
or the rules of the Church, but to discuss mat- 
ters of liveimport to all of us. Instead of 
advancing, we are retrograding, and the back- 
ward movement we are making is hurting our 
influence and power as a church. Yearly we 
lose ground, and why? Because we do not 
keep up to the times, What we want is to in- 
terest men in their daily thoughts. One sub- 
ject, for instance, which we propose to discuss 
is the proper relation of labor and capital. It 
is one of high import toall men and one which 
a church like ours should take a stand upon. 
As for Bishop Potter's letter, I take it’ that, 
while being an honest and upright man, the 
Bishop dislikes progress. He is afraid of inno- 
vations on the old system. We do not need 
Dr. Potter’s permission and will do without it, 
He mistakes our position. We do not meet as 
a part of the Episcopal Church; but as a body 
of private gentlemen, who wish to discuss a 
matter of great importance to ourselves. He 
can no more prevent our doing that than he 
can forbid a private meeting in our own houses, 
We do not hold ourselves amenable to him fer 
our action so far as the Church Congress is 
concerned.,’’ 


...-Mr. Spurgeon’s New Pastors’ College 
has been formally opened, with religious serv- 
jces and an address by the vivacious founder. 
Toward the building $62,500 had already been 
contributed, and $10,000 more was needed, for 
which Mr. Spurgeon made an appeal. The fol- 
lowing passage from his address is eminently 
characteristic : 

“ The ground upon which the college stood 

was a slice of the glebe land of the parish, and, 
seeing that one conversion already had been 
effected within its walls and that they had 
prayed in everyroom for the blessing of the 
Almighty upon it, he did not think he should 
call in the Archbishop of Canterbury to conse: 
crateit. He was determined, he said, to make 
the institution second to no Dissenting college 
in the universe, for they had plenty of funds, 
inasmuch as, if it was a right thing to do, God 
would provide; and, if not, then they had bet- 
ter be witbout them. He intended to make 
thetrust deed ofsucha character that when 
‘poor, stupid old Spurgeon’ was dead and 
gone, his successors might, if they chose,'de- 
vote it to some otber purpose for the honor and 
glory of God, or eyen invite another college to 
take its place.” 
Mr. Spurgeon’s decision in reference to the 
trust deed is most rational. The practice of 
tying up institutions to a certain cast-iron 
framework of creed, and providing that if the 
inheritors ever find out any truth that the 
founders did not know they must abandon 
the work or throw up the endowment, is one of 
the worst and commonest offenses against 
liberty and light. We are glad that Mr. Spur- 
geon has not committed it. 


...-The Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch is 
now on a Visit to Jerusalem, where he was en- 
tertained the other day by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who madea gracious speech to 
him, expressing the bope that be would receive 
and carry back to the East such an impression 
ofthe Church and people of England as may 
conduce to the spread of pure apostolic 
Christianity and advance the cause of en- 
lightened “education” in ‘his own country, 
These Syrian Jacobites are the remnants of a 
sect founded by Jacob Boradai, Bishop of 
Edessa from 541 to 578. “They are monophys- 
ites in doctrine, holding that the human 
nature in Christ was absorbed by the divine, 
so that he possessed but one nature, instead of 
two, according to orthodox creeds, 


«eeeThe death of Bishop Lee, of - Iowa, 
makes another vacancy upon the bench of 
bishops of the Episcopal Church, which is 
sure to be filled by some Churchman of ele- 
vated views and tendencies. The election to 
the episcopate of a Low Churchman of the 
type of Bishop McIlvaine or Bishop Eastburn 
has not taken place lately and we presume 
never will again. The sixteen new bishops 





which are to be chosen during the comipg 
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autumn are morally certain to be High Churche 
men. 


....A conference of the bishops of both the 
English provinces is to be held at Lambeth in 
November, on the subject of the eucharistic 
vestments. A number of petitions are in the 
hands of the Bishop of Lincoln praying for the 
savctioning of a distinctive dress for the cel- 
ebrant in the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion ; while quite a large number of the ex- 
colonial prelates, along with a large number of 
the dignitaries of the Church in England have 
joined in requesting the clergy to signa petition 
in the contrary sense. 


....The “United Wesleyan Methodist 
Church” of Canada has changed its name to 
“The Methodist Church of Canada.” The 
j2ymen who made their first appearance in the 
late General Conference of this church are said 
by The Christian Guardian to have behaved 
themselves creditably and to have earned the 
confidence of their ministerial brethren. The 
Guardian thinks they are likely to be conserv- 
ative, Wait and see. 

....The past year has been a prosperous one 
with the Congreyationalists of New Hampshire, 
as the following figures show: 

“Churches, 194; ministers (same as last 
year, but exact number not stated); pastors 
installed, 12; tors dismissed, 9; ministers 
deceased, 6; churches with acting pastors, 75; 
churches vacant. 49; ministers without charge, 
50; additions, 1,069 (232 more than last year) ; 
by profession, 743; removals, 760; net gain, 
809 (209 more than last year).’ 

.... The nine largest Congregational churcbes 
in Massachusetts, with the membership of 
each, are as follows: ‘Park Street, Boston, 
1,095; Winnisimmet church, Chelsea, 635; 
First church, Springfield, 617; First church, 
Lowell, 563; Berkeley-street, Boston, 551; First 
ghurch, Woburn, 524; First church, Worcester, 
515; Mt. Vernon church, Boston, 511; Shaw- 
mut church, 505.”’ 


.«e. When the patron of a living becomes a 
Roman Catholic in England the living reverts 
to the Crown and is filled by the lord chancel- 
lor. Lord Ripon was shrewd enough, however, 
to transfer to his wife before his conversion 


two livings of which he was the patron, and 
thus the property remains in the family. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tue best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 








Sick-HEADACHE.—Very many are troub- 
led with this distressing complaint every 
few days, caused by indigestion. A gen- 
tleman from Ohio, who has been subject to 
such attacks, writes that Coe’s Dyspepsia 
Cure cured him. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 








Tae GorHam Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 





FROM DISTINGUISHED CLERGY- 
MEN. 


THE undersigned clergymen having had 
teeth extracted under the direction of Dr. 
Colton, and under the influence of his 
Nitrous Oxide Gas, without pain, and with 
no disagreeable effects whatever, cheerfully 
express our opinion that the process is per- 
fectly safe and a great boon to suffering 
humanity. 





8. IrENzus Prom, 
CHARLES F. DErms, 
Joserx Horpics, 
Unran Scort, 
E. P. Roarrs, 
STEPHEN H. Tyne, 
Tueo. L, CuyLer, 
Office 19 Cooper Institute, New York. 





JUST WHAT I WANT. 


A SEWING-MACHINE that I myself can use 
for all my family work, and it is well at- 
tested that the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” is just 


that machine, Send for Price-list and Cir- 
cular to Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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Tu best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE’S 
BRILLIANT OL. The safest and best 








AUTUMN FASHIONS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


We had the pleasure of being shown 
through the different departments of Ar- 
nold, Constable & Co.’s magnificent store 
on the occasion of ‘‘opening day” of the 
new fall styles for 1874. The display of rich 
suits and cloaks, magnificent dinner and 
evening dresses has never been surpassed. 
The cloaks and suits—some imported direct 
from Paris and others of their own manu- 
facture—were in every variety of style and 
fabric. Some of the handsomest braided 
cloaks were of the material known as 
Cashmere Sicilienne, trimmed with feath- 
ers, covered with jet galloon, or cut jet on 
guipure lace. A magnificent opera cloak 
was made of white embossed “ MATE- 
LASSE,” with ostrich feathers resembling 
fur and fringe for trimming. The more 
economical garments were cloth sacques, 
mostly braided and filled in with jet beads 
and trimmed with ostrich feathers. 

The dresses and costumes were in all 
styles of elegance and qualities of ma- 
terial. The most noticeable feature of 
them is the massing of the fullness and 
trimming at the back of the skirt, some 
arranged in puffs from top to bottom, 
others shirred below the puff or alternated 
with puffs and shirrs, and others laid in 
broad box-plaits with large bows and 
ends. The black dresses, silk and velvet, 
were covered with jet, and the jetted 
net-work and fringe were very effective. 
We noticed an elegant dinner-dress of 
black faille silk with trail skirt of black 
velvet and white satin running diagonal- 
ly, with sash of the same material dropping 
at the side, the sides and front flounced 
with black velvet and white satin, and 
the overskirt of black faille silk, shirred on 
the sides and trimmed with black and white 
fringe. A magnificent evening dress was 
made of light blue faille silk and brocade 
damask of the same shade, with an apron 
front and scarf trimmed with heavy tasseled 
fringe with netted beading. Another even- 
ing or reception dress was of white silk 
with train skirt and corsage of garnet 
velvet, with a wreath of garnet velvet and 
white blonde lace for trimming on the 
front, sleeves, and neck of corsage. We 
also noticed a very elegant evening dress of 
sky and Napoleon blue silk, with shirred 
flounce on the bottom of the Napoleon 
blue, the overdress being of black net and 
spangles, and sash of the same material, 
The corsage was high-necked, the sleeves of 
the light and the body of the Napoleon 
blue silk. 

In the department of camel’s hair shawls 
and scarfs every known variety of long and 
square shawls and scarfs were noticeable. 
The Persian shawl with filled center, at $27 
and upward is new and very elegant and 
offered for the first time in this market, 
and the stock of India shawls and scarfs 
now in Arnold, Constable & Co.’s store 
is claimed to be the largest and choicest 
ever purchased in their whole business 
operations. The Broché shawls are be- 
ing offered at greatly reduced prices. Their 
stock of furs and sealskins is, unusually 
large and well selected; greater length in 
jackets and fringe trimming, is about the 
ony! noticeable change in style from last 
year. 

The carpet department of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co. we found to be of the largest 
variety and choicest patterns we have ever 
noticed; and their stock of curtains for 
windows, both in lace and other material, 
is very extensive and of the richest and best 
kinds. 

One particular feature in this large estab- 
lishment is the immense department on the 
ground floor for silks, laces, cloths, and dress 
goods of allkinds, If any one is in doubt 
as to the effect of a certain kind of goods 
when made up into a cloak or dress or 
suit, they have only to be shown to the 
made-up department, on one of the upper 
floors, and there see the identical goods 
made up in the latest style. 

Arnold, Constable & Co.’s reputation is 
second to none in this city, and their large 
and elegant store at the corner of Broad- 
way and 19th street bears daily witness of 


their energy and success. Those who know 
them will be sure to visit them,and those 
who do not know them should make their 
acquaintance the first time they wish to 
purchase articles in their line. 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO.’S SECOND 
GRAND OPENING. 


THE second grand opening and fashion 
reception at this well-known and popular 
house took place on Tuesday, the 6th inst., 
with great success; the store heing crowded 
all day with the élite of the city., The dis- 
play of costumes for Walking, Carriage, 
and Evening were truly superb. A Nile 
green in two shades particularly attracted 
our attention, also several Evening Dresses 
in lovely shades of Blue, Pink, Mauve, 
Tea Rose, and otber fashionable shades, too 
numerous to mention. There was also on 
exhibition the finest assortment of Paris 
Pattern and Domestic Hats, Millinery 
Goods, and Furs we ever witnessed. We 
take pleasure in reccommending our lady 
readers to visit this old-established house, 
as they will be amply repaid for their 
trouble and receive the most polite atten- 
tion, without any importunity to purchase. 








WIND-MILL POWER. 


One of the marked features of the civil- 
ization of the present age is the extent to 
to which the physical forces are employed 
in the service of man—water, steam, wind, 
and electricity have all been harnessed to 
our bidding. The amount of work per- 
formed by the steam engine exceeds by far 
all the labors of man and beast combined. 
But as yet a small proportion of these 
active forces about us are utilized. And, al- 
though wind has been made to do duty to 
a@ small extent as a raiser of water and 
grinder of grain, yet the aggregate amount 
of work done by all the wind-mills now at 
work is but a fraction of the labor that this 
useful agent might perform. In our houses, 
on our farms, in gardens, on our hillsides 
there is work enough to be done, while the 
willing Titan sweeps idly by, bent only on 
play and mischief. 

On our last page will be found the card 
of the Eclipse Wind-Mill Company, of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, whose mills are exten- 
sively used throughout the country for 
— Sf purposes and are deservedly popu- 





HATS. 


HowEvER well a gentlemen may be 
otherwise dressed, his hat will make or un- 
make him in appearance as that article is 
stylishornot. Therefore, it is necessary to 
be more particular in that article of dress 
than in any other, and to do this one must 
patronize a hatter that is well known in the 
fashionable world. Mr. J. R. Terry, of 
No. 87 Union Square, is a gentleman whom 
our readers can patronize, as we ourselves 
have done for years, and they can be 
assured that they will receive at his hands 


the same satisfaction that we have ourselves 
received. 


THE GREAT CALIFORNIA LINE, 


Tue best, quickest, safest, and most com- 
fortable route from Chicago to Omaha and San 
Francisco certainly is the TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
Rourtg. This is that part of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway that rons from Chica- 
go to Omaha and there connects with the 
Union Pacific Road. Its track is of steel rail, 
its cars new and elegant; its trains are equiped 
with Westinghouse Air Brakes and Miller’s 
Safety Platforms and are run by telegraph, con- 
sequently are always on time. All Ticket 
Agents sell Tickets over this popular route. 
If you are going to Western Iowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, or California, you should go 
via this route. Do not ve deceived by the rep- 
resentatives of inferior rival lines. 


OUR CLAIMS. 


WE claim that there is greater certainty 
and uniformity in the production of good 
bread, biscuits, etc., in the use of Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder, and that the 
articles made with it are more wholesome 
and digestible than if made with any other 
kind. That is, one-third stronger, hence, 
requires one-third less, which may be proved 
by the only reliable and truthful test—a 
trial by the oven. We claim for it, as also 
for Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts, that they 
are just as represented, and just what the 
public expect them to be by the name under 
which they are sold. Steere & Pricsz, 
manufacturers. 














Drs. Strona’s REMEDIAL INsTITUTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkisb, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases deseribed in their circular. 


No family in the city or country should 
be without Milk of Magnesia, as it has the 
highest medical authority. It can be had 
of any druggist. 

















POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT, 


WE bave learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
Postage on THE INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrin- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, ihere- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 





APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 

Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance; 
but itis not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, ho 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfally, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.M.-General. 
HENRY C. Bowen, Esq., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tuer Inpz- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 


Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO STARCH. 
—Analysis of this choice article, both in 
America and Europe, shows that in 1,006 
ounces there are but 2 ounces of foreicn 
material. This is a degree of purity never 
before attained. 





Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 





Very Beautiful are Brilliant White Tecth. 
Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
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POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tae mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Oct. 10th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 12™., 
on Wednesday at 12 M,on Thursday at 
11} a.m., and on Saturday at 11} and 12m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


NOTICES. 


REV. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D.,will deliver his hu- 
morous and ular lecture, ‘** Hoosier Readings and 
Sketches,” at Bedford-st. M. E. Church, corner Mor- 
ton St., on Thursday evening, October 8th, 1874, at 
eight o’clock. Tickets 2 cents. Assist a good work 
and enjoy a hearty laugh. 


MARRIED. 


WALLACE—ALLISON.—In Winchester, Mass., Sept. 
30th, at the residence of Andrew Allison, sq y 
Rev. David Dascomb, Rev. C. W. Waliace, of Man- 
pester, N. H.,and Elizabeth H. Allison, of Concord, 

















DIED. 


HAND.—Suddenly, at Washington, D. (/., Sept. 21st, 
Charles Fowler Hand, in the 36th year of his age. 
In him one of his country’s martyrs has gone to his 
rest. He was born at Washington, D.C., and was the 
youngest son of Joseph W. Hand, a well-known citi- 
zen of that place. Graduating early at Williams Col- 


i 

army of the Republic. Of very noble persvnal ap- 
youn ewes witha — of Loge np vigor 
and originality, and, young as he was, ng unui! 

romise of distinction as a scholar and thinker, he 

edicated himself, with an earnest devotion charac- 
teristic of him, to the service of God and his country, 
and his sacrifice was pted. He as a pri- 
vate soldier in the Fourteenth Connecticut Volun- 











8s 
clared mortal and which might have proved so to ® 
less determined spirit. His life since then has been 
a long, brave struggle with disease and pain, res} 
ing from woun 


mise of ear! ho 
over the pathetic spectacle of Lis clouded manhood. 
not but feel a great and solemn joy tha’ + be 
strong spirit, so long fettered, is at last free—tha' m4 
who, as the meed of his generous devotion, — vy 
setongh alt these years the b' nm of pact 
cross has at last oxchansed Rie the victor aX Soave 
» om , 
him, sure that his weary feet have touched | 
shores of that “better country,” where peace a ee 
rest are eternal, and knowing that it is given = Ohi 
Ine gatanents of semaine and to Owe forgre og 
ing ents of the 
to the throne of God. E. H. F. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


BOOTS AND SBROES 











MILLER & CO.. 3 UNION SQUARE. 
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POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burne, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 6 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $133 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


“pR. TUTTS N 


VEGETABLE 
LIVER PILLS: 


THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 

A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TuT?’s PILLs and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 


Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 














1 Park Row, N. Y. 
, contain lists of 
} showing the cost of wertising. 


SCOVILL’S 
Bioon 2 Liver SYRUP! 


All cutaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


AN IMPURE OONDITION OF THE BLOOD. 
and this may or ry J not be SCROFULA ; yer in +t 


case the disease is nothing more than an 
POISON, that 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


as it courses throwsh the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsatio 


In this condition o th something is needed AT 
ONCE tO CLEANSE THE > Ap, 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling every 
trace of disease from the blood and system and leay- 
ing the skin 
SOFT, FAIR, AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 
per bottle. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 
Hall’s Balsam forthe Lungs, Carbolic Salve, 
Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygenated Bite 
ters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills, 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 
Dr. Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 
Mice, and Vermin, Russian Hair 
Dye, etc., etc. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
ures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to 8 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rbeumatism. 

2to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 


Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
Pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
¢ation of the Scrofuls Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
souver name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 











Provinces. Pri 
RTE Sure 1 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.srmsa sins 
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RATHBONE, SARD & CO.’S 
SPECIALTIES, 
THE DAUNTLESS 


DOUBLE ILLUMINATING. 


Base-Burner and Base-Heater, 
WITH CLINKER-FREEING GRATE. 





OWER. 
CON eae DRAFT - ACCELERATING 
ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS, DOUBLE IL- 
LUMINATION 


CLINKERS EASILY hi aye 
ey ASH-PIT DOORS D ASH-PAN. 
MPROVEMENT IN CLEANING FLUES. 
BEAUTIFULLY POLISHED MOULDINGS. 
TED THE BEST BASE-HEATER 


wre ALL WINTER. 
The Celebrated 
;| Muminated and Ciaker- Freeirg 





RATHBONE RANGE, 


the mest compact, complete, and convenient 


COOKING APPARATUS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
EXTRA LARGE OVEN AND HOT CLOSET. 
HEAT ALL THROWN UNDER SIX HOLES. 
SWINGING HINGE ye 
ANTI-DUST ASH-SIFT 
LARGE ees ASE PAN. 

HOT-BLAST DRA 

NICKEL-PLATED TKNOBS, 
WATER-FRONT WHEN ORDERED. 
SPLENDIDLY FITTED AND MOUNTED. 


THE FEARLESS 
MICA FRONT. 
Best Coal and Wood Cook Stove Made. 





WITH CLINKER-FREEINC CRATE. 
UNRIVALED BECAUSE: 


IT BAR a ROASTS SPLENDIDLY, 
QUICKLY, EVENLY 

ITs VENTILATED OVEN CARRIES OFF 
STEAM AND GASES. 

IT HAS THE LARGEST FLUES AND 
SPLENDID DRAF 

HAS poo RESERVOIR AND WARMING 


CL 
WATER-FRONT CAN BE EASILY PUT IN. 
IT IS ECONOMICAL: HEAT ALL UTILIZED. 
HAS BEST SHAKING AND DUMPING- 


@ 
HAS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED MICA 
FRONT. 


HEARTH SWINGS :, WON'T SOIL FLOORS 
OR BURN C 
Ez ERY Y. Ol OF BEST NEW IRON. 
ON’T CRACK. 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 


Asis your Stove of the above Stoves 

for you; or address o menuinclarers: 
RATHBONE, SARD & CO., * sither 

Albany, N. Y~ %hicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich, 





RK OSADALIS. 








THE GREAT SOUTHERN 
remedy for the cure of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous Taint, 
White Swelling, Gout, Goitre, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Nerv- 
ous Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an impure condition 
of the Blood. 


Rheumatism, 


The merits of this valuable prep- 
aration are so well known that a 
passing notice is but necessary to 
remind the readers of this journal of 
the necessity of always having a 
bottle of this medicine among their 
atock of family necessities. 


Certificates can be presented from 
many leading Physicians, Ministers, 
and heads of families throughout 
the South endorsing in the highest 
terms The Fluid Extract of Rosadalis. 


Dr. R. Wilson Carr, of 
Baltimore, says ‘“‘he has used it in 
cases of Scrofula and other diseases 
with much satisfaction.” 


Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Balti- 


_| more, recommends it to all persons 


suffering with diseased blood, saying 
it is superior to any preparation he 


has ever used. 


Rev. Dabney Ball, of the 
Baltimore M. E. Conference South, 
says he has been so much benefited 
by its use that he cheerfully recom- 
mends it to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


Craven & Co., Droggists at 
Gordonsville, Va., say it never has 
failed to give satisfaction. 


Sam’! G. McFadden, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, says it cured 
him of Rheumatism when all else 
failed. 


ROSADALIS is nota secret quack 
preparation ; its ingredients are pub- 
lished on every package. Show it to 
your Physician, and he will tell you 
it is composed of the strongest 
alteratives that exist and is an ex- 
cellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
space admit, we could give you testi- 
monials from every state in the 
South, and from persons known to 
every man, woman, and child, either 
personally or by reputation. 

ROSADALIS is sold by all Drug- 
gists. 

Price $1.50 per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


CURRAN & C0., 


Nos. 8 and 9 Corzzcm Puacez, 





Now York, 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0, 


550 BROADWAY. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED BY THE AMERI- 
ICAN INSTITUTE. 
EXTRACT FROM JUDGES’ REPORT. 


“We consider the goods made by this Company to 
be by far the best made inthis country and, we be- 
lieve, inthe world They are faultless in constuction 
and finish.” 








‘Cn ee eee 

EPILEPSY OR FITS fs" tsr's, i 
RPE TRG Soe } erap enab oe us ope fo 
Saale ts Solna Geode ote lens tom Ce 
Address ROSS BROTHERS, No. 267 Main St.. Rivhmund, Li. 





» I WARRANT ON: 
BOTTLE a perfect cure in ail 
the worst forms of Piles, ulso 
two to five in Leprosy, S 

Rheumatism, 

Rheum, Catarrh, Kidney 

Diseases, and all diseases of 

he Skin, and the greatest 

Blood Purifier ever dis- 

Entirely vegetable. 





in 5 
None for 16 years. yD. YOWLE Chemist, Boston. 


Sold everywhere. @ bottle. Send for Circular. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 





The orth eu Steamers of this line, com Hed 
the * ACAPULCO,” PHONY “HENRY CHA 
ped and“ CITY OF PANAMA.” leave Pier Soak of 


Canal 8t., North River, New York, every alternate 
SATURDAY, connecting at Panama with Company’s 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
and also for Wy Coasts of Mexico, Central Amerit- 
can tes, and for ka eg Callao, Valparaiso, etc. 
The pc teed splendid Steamers leave San Fran- 
cisco a r Yokobama, Hong Kong, and Shanghai every 


Rates of efor the inaetng meals, berth, and ali 


A CO mpetent curgepa on board. One hundred 


pte ene, 
RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 

RTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO 8T. PAUL, 

assing through more Business Centers and Pleasure 

esorts and an a finer country than any other 

orthwestern_ Line is the only Railway L ine 





Seeznrs 





none are makes better Connections than any other 
Northwes' 

This is the ania . in the Northwest which 
owns or menene the Sleeping Cars run thereon. 

The justly lebrated See ing and Day Cars run 
through between Chicago, lwaukee, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis without change. 

NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 
No. 319 BROADWAY. 
ISAAC A. SMITH, Ge neral Agent. 


Trains Leave Chicago from Union Depot, 
Cor. Canal and Madison Streets. 





PAINTS. 
ARE YOU COING TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THB 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon, 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

HON. JAS. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether 
I find the‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.. “The ‘averill’ has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: ‘The ‘ Averill Chemical’ Fas proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. ¥.. “ The‘ Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three 
years ago.” 











Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of “ol- 
ors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by tae 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CU., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 Last 
River St., Cleveland, 0. 


PAINT. 


USE THE N.Y. ENAMEL PAINT. 


Pure White, Black, and over 100 shades and tir%s, 
mixed ready for application. Weare the sole manuu- 
facturers and propr‘etors of J. C. Wendren’s Patent 
Chemical Enamel Paint, which dates prior to any 
patent for mixing paint held in solution for imme- 
diave use in America. Of course, all other patents are 
infringements, to a greater or less extent. 

Over 100,000 houses have been painted with it in the 
past seven years. Send for testimonials of the pro- 
prietors of the same, also price-\ists and sample cards 
of colors. 

Agents wanted iz every county in the United 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT €0., 
Office 43 Chambers St. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
threetimes as long as any paint in 
the world. 


Is prepared rea 


~ he? usein White and Black and 
over one hundr 


different Coho. Is on over ten 


of strictly pure White Lead, Zinc, and Linseed Oil 
The Cleveland Chemical Paint has taken the first 
remium at the Ohio State Fair. 8 ir, 


State 





— where they h ave been exhibited. 
nd for sample card of colors, which are sent free 
of pot e. 


MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
t@™ Factory 2 and 31 St. Clair street. 


W?,: sell these First-Class 
Pianos o Twe Ln = and 
Ninety Dollars we employ 
no agents and hem no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you out of 
more than twice the real cost of all 
Decng Se past 7 hae we 
anos to over 1,000 
families, in_every section of every 
State and Territory in the Union. 
There is oes a county, or a prominent 
town are not in use, an 
hundreds sof small towns everywhere 
also have them. If you will send for 
our Catalogue, containing 15 solid 
columns in fine type, of the names 
and residences of prominent citizens 
including members of Congress an 
many influential and wealthy bank- 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 
are using our Pianos—you will be 
—_ to find some of them at your 
door, in your own or some 
atining town, where you can see 
and try our Pianos. 

We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New York for 10 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory no pay- 
ment is required. 

We are a responsible incorporated 
ers and refer by eye e 
the Chemical National Bank of N 

York City, which any Bank in the United States will Prep A 
you is by far the strongest Bank in America. We make this 
statement to pee that our 5 years’ warrant Pate Barend our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price. 


used the U. 


ASRaS SR Spo nen sm ssedeet 











Sept. 15, 1874. 
To WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN.—We have 


for the past six years. 





of them in our 
public parlors, 

In our opinion 
there is no Piano 
more durable or pos- 
sessing —* musi- 
cal qualities 


LEWIS & GEO. S. LELAND. 4 


Please write us, and you will receive not only our Mlustra- 
ted Circular containing full particulars, but also a written 
reply to all questions from some officer of our Company in 
person. Please state where you saw this notice. 

























§. Pianos 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 











FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES, 





Standard American Billiard Tables. 


Patented June 6, 1871 and December 23, 1871. 





SSS _—— 
H.W.COLLENDER 
Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


No. 738 BROADWAY, 


P.-O. Box 1847. New York. 


CUES, ar and everything appertain- 
fg fo- COT BILLIARDS. - jowest prices. Dhustrated 
ogues sent by mail. 


JAS. T. ALLEN & 60,, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALNUT FURNITURE, 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
_NEW_ 


~VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


= of folding cane seat chairs for 
¥ the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 








































ej PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


BACON & KARR, 


(late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST MAKE OF PIANOS IN THE 
MARKET. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, 


NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y. 
Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none 
" now exist. 











Geo. Woods & Co.'s Parlor Organs. 


These instruments have created great —— by 
the great capacity for musical effects of thei 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS. 
VOX HUMANA f 


7E0. 
a baritone solo, not a a soft breathing 
fan or tremolo. stop. 


PIANO. 


A fine-toned Piano, never requiring tuning. 
Their BEAUTIFUL TONE, ELEGANT DESIGN, THOR- 
OQUGH CONSTRUCTION and FINISH. All interested in 
music should address,tfor particulars, 


CGE9S. WOODS &CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Lil. 
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THE 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Family Sewing Machine 


= |: 
$20. 











yo RK. | 
| 


— 


ae Capacity equal to an Y, Rap 


The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine, fs of Polished Plated Steel, Attachments chee 
a me size and quality, while iby ora Machine has Pte mentt mg hroughout. Braider, 
mbroiderer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, &c., are giv en With every Machine. 

















No Toilgome Tread of the Treadle. 


WERY MACHINE CAREFULLY TESTED AND FULLY. WARRANTED. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 











Near 17th Street and Union Square. 


862 Eroadway, New York. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will endeavor to 
maintain the high position which it has held in the 
past. In its literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known ay of American and foreign bed ag 


h prompt 


of religious and geneeal interest “ae 
cussed iby competent writers. 
We are determined that no subscriber t 0 any other 
shalt as much dn vont value for the money 
paid as a to THE Le EPEND. 

We also determined not to be excelled in the 
way of miums, and hered egelaim it as an un- 
doubted fact that we EPENDENT 
more beautiful, merito: ous, and really valuable pre- 
a a offered by any other weekly paper’ 

A few aaes ago - oil painting was so much of a@ 
rarity, by seme e@ positive limitation of the 
supp! y,t at ony the very wealthy could eae ae 
possess one -day the windows of our fan v1 Aeon 
are Ly with Plotures 8 so nearly like oil pans ing 

ardly told — and at a cost 
ch ofall. The fine aguue 
urposes, is as good as & 
an oll painting, oF only ig 


pacing is quickly done, by a peculiar kind of 
ng process, 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 


is‘one of these fine Chromos. We nave been fortu- 
the services of the Eminent American 
. Carpenter camong — works is the 
great Oil painting of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
First Resting of the Emancipation Proclamation”), 
d by us to design and produce some- 
beautiful and which would be creditable 
If and to ourselves. He was instructed to 


8 

what might have been e ; 
nowned artist. He designed and has 
picture elegant in its Neng ge and com —_ 
combinations. This has been ——- in all the 
panes pny — trom thirty a Soa eae te 

ng a large and super wine 

Oromo. and is entitled 


“MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 


is purely 
commend 
he ¢) 
and landscape, 
and beauti 


er chin as a test ae 
rl, Ww 

a hoop. in her hands, and another very intel] gent and 
dignit ed-looking Touth. with his slate and books un- 
der his arm, are thoughtfully looking ~ the effect 
produced. There is also in the f. und a favorite 
Esquimaux dog, which seems to take a deep interest 
n the proceed op in the background is a sail- 
boat upon the lake lying at the base of a mountain. 
Flowers are in full bloom about them, buttercups in 
abundance; and the picture is one suggestive of mod- 
esty, innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
hausehol id picture, suited to any parlor or drawing- 


Tt will be sent, post; aid, unmounted to wyant 
‘ Annual Subscriber to NDEPENDENT who pa 
n advance; or. mounted = rear — rete fo 


‘ ‘or d 0} 

stretchers, a iike an oil painting: for $3. 50, The fe latter in 
all cases will be — by express at the risk a 
of the subscriber. count of its size arb by 
cannot safely send ttt oy mail on stretchers. 


a buttercup under 
e ly butter ; while another sweet 








_ Wealso continue to give our TWo Chromos, 
“GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC” and “SO TIRED.” 


ue et pictures were painted by the eminent artist, 
r. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, beautiful. 
called ‘* A Goo 


exquisitel 
A of them is d-. Nigh t Frolic,” and 


represents a young girl frolicing with es kitten upon 
the bed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling one 

of her ee a curls over the kitten 
which is lying ts ying to | catch the curl 
with its wae Tet 8, indeed a perfect gem, that one 
cannot help a in eli + A. first pias ® The 
other is that o has 


completely ro ‘herself with p ie Wy is now 
and. 








HAINES PLANO 








UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 184.) NEW YORK. 





Send for Illustrated Ctrewlar tad Price-Inet: 


HAS CIVEN 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 
FOR THE PAST 
Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES | BROS. 
27: Union Square, New -York. 





Pianos received the only 








STE GK 


GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 


WATERS NEW SCALE spredt 
3 taf. UPRIGHT, are tw Devt 


‘endo. 














wd ened t yf mn AGENTS 

ent until rent money pays for 

WANTE eat yn the Unive nited es. 

Milveral discouns 
ools, 





to Teachers 
illustrated catalogues 
WORACR WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway New York. P.-O. Box 8567. 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs, 


_ Corner Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


£27. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE CAN GOOOMAN 


CAN EXCELS- sen 


st. CLE VELAND OHIO 



















a sofa, ‘ yet so beautiful 
that all who “nave en by pond pF Td in their 
es miration of it and pronounce it positively splendid. 

ese two one we have had chromoed, at great 
me best chromo-lithographic 


m 
es, each olor of the finest material, and alto- 
st beautiful 


unm ounted) 


Pit, postage paid as a & promiem 
for every bal tf early su sent to INDE- 
PENDENT with $3 in Tadvanco 1 OF we oo send the 
chromos, isd Sd warn paid , mounted on thick binders’- 

ished, y for ming, for 
$f tenis « in all; or, mounted on a can- 
vas ae, -presieely. ue an oil painting, for 0 
cents extra—viz in 


Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 
Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie (one of 
the largest and most perfect specimens of art ape 
ecuted in America) entitled “The First Readin; 
oclamation by Abraham “a 
her of th more and more valuable as one 
e 


MOST. STRIKING Tie 
of President Lincoln and e- —_ Ne aT 


Chase, Seward, nton, Blair, an 
Welles. The last two only are livi emie havegiven 
away as premiums for bas subscribe of 





rs over 13; 
demand seems now to be 


ber and 
once by mail, free of pos “LA purchased 
the Ty plate this engraving ' was, as itt now Lar richly 
wo 4 

wn el ple ort Soon 
case to or 
funded, 


tetarth 





ail ponteoely, Mere re- 





Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving entitled 
AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Size U4 by 3834 inches. 








25 UTED STATES AOREAN Agents 


Whitney 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated Steel En- 














eww: wowrwe 


1¢ “Shermans OMe 
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ver produced in the country now given 
rt get tor one subscriber and $3.25 in advance. 
nis is believed to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums e A offered for one subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of the 
Es pistes spouse with good-sized liknesses in 


VING. CROFT. 
ANT. PARKS GODWIN, 
COOPER. OTLEY. 
NGKELLOW. BEKCHER, 
SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 
. SIGOURNEY. E‘IERSON. 
MRS. SOUTH WORTH. R. H. DANA, 
MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLER 
WILLis. 
OLMES. CHANNING. 
ENNEDY. MRS, STO 
MRS. MOWATT RITOHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND. 
ACK CAI WHITTIER. 
GW. KENDALL BORER. 
ORRIS, ee, 
ll SrgDbaR 
NE RARLIA WELBY 
HAWTHORNE. a Gal LAGHBI 
y 0 
P. PENDIE DLETON oz in a ak 
PRESCOT 


! One name sent with $3.25 will get this 
Engraving, and also THE INDEPENDENT for one year. 


ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILSON: 
We will reward any pease who sends us one new 
name, with the poser > n advance—viz., $3.00—with 
a copy of each of Ritchie’s Splendid Steel es 
of esident GRANT and Vice-President WILSON. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. STANTON, LATE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 

We will give a copy of this excellent e ving, 

teboard, to to every subscri criber wh nO 

will send us the name of a yearly subscriber, wi with t 4 

he engraving will be 

gent, postage paid, to any post-office in the United 
3. 


“ PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


own subscription or four vears in advance and pay 
us $12. ‘Wringer”’ will be delivered at our office 
= sent an expresh as may be directed. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
Bix ees” AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
BRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will me, THE INDEPENDENT one year—price 
and “* Six nt re the White House ”—price 
1.50—postage any PY person who will send us 
$5.50; or we a fee ‘“*Six Months at the White 
House with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz, 


pre nteeege AND NEWSPAPERS. 






6 00 

ny laxy +e 600 

“ a appincctt si tiacis - 6 00 

“ « Nat oe og Teacher ee 4 
St. Nicholas.....2....... 5 

6 00 

6 0 








HENRY v. ‘©. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City, 


Address 


Cert 
te, bearing the fac-simile ure of. the Subanon, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


Che Hndependent, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if calito 3 When neither of these 





BY MAIL, ies for ct Numbers, in advance. 
“ 1. oo “ 13 , “ “ 


3.50 © 52 $ after 3 mos. 
“ “ 6 6 mos. 


4.00 after 
If delivered in New York City or British Provinces 


/Weents per year Io “tae 1. 


Bogie co} copies 10 cen 

RS are tocwaneed until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontignance, 
ond ae es payment of all arefrages is made as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on she: subscription books without 
the first payment in advance, 

SUBSC.:IBERS are pardbularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office 

THE RECEEPT of the paper ts a sufficient receipt 
of the Hist subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitte: RENEW subscriptions are indicated bi 
the change in the date of expiration on the little Ld 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first a second week after the money is re- 

ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
ceipt will be sont 

ee. SAMPSO TOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


” and advertisements 
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HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City, 


NEWSPAPER R DECI: SIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a] & pal regularly fivm the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


a | the payment. 


—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay aii arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole a, whetner the paper is taken from the 


Office or not 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
d periodicals from the post-office, or 


‘newspapers an 
removing and leaving ne We for, is prima 


facie evidence of intentional 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Rae eyeients, TA yt neencone ons: 
ie. 4 umes (one moni. 4 
dc. | 13 (three mon 5 ie 
Ne. six Toe. 
.50c.152 “ (twelve “ 650. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 


Be pocccccoccccces PecccccceccnccgegecosecconecDe 
4times (one month). . mn 
{ ths 










18 times (three mon +++ De, 
a. fe “ie, 
~ welv . 
PUBLISHER’s NOTICES.....- DOLLAR PER AGATE 
FUN ANCIAL NOTICES. Two DOLLAES PER AGATE Li 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...........++ FIETY CENTS A Li ey 


RRLIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding fo four 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents.a line, ma 


, Payments for advertising must be made impevance. 
HENRY C, BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND Puotaision, 


“tage all lefterg to ' 
Wren tens ose Box 2787, New ' New York t City. 


Chicago, 
w.L. at &W., Wastutens 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








Weekly Market Review, | 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By BH. x Rat & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade ans HuatOn Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The stock of Rios in first hands is ex 
hausted and the stock now here, gaye to about 
in New York and 40,000 in other United 

States a is held by jobbers. There are about 
60, due here within thirty days, which, with 
the aoe now in second hands, ned sap don supply 





y held. Mochas are so low in ce that con- 
sumare y fine Coffees are buying them freely. 
a ae —Since our last and during the entire 
week Refined Sugars were in moderate request at 
ually dociinine rates. Wereduce our quotations 
¢., the market closing weak, with a tendency to go 
ower. bpd es are not plenty and prices 
are better supported. The market for Raw Sugars is 
dull, but prices are well maintained. 
MOLASSES.—We have nothing new to report in 
New Orleans Molasses. The market is very dull and 
prices are decidedly in favor of buyer. Werevise our 
quotations accordingly. Grocery grades of foreign 
continue in fair request and prices are steady. Low 
grades are scarce and wanted for Canada. The stock 
of Sugar House Molasses is very small. The demand 
has increased somewhat, both for export and home 
use. We notice sale of 200 hhds. for export at 34c. 
SYRUPS.—The demand for fine grades continues 
a and prices are steady. The leading feature in 
e market is the continued good demand for the me- 
dium and low des of sugar ow 8 Spm for Cae mee 
the market closing firm, with every indication of 
higher values. 
Le ae Ay market for Conelmnn is still very dull 
and prices are in favor of buye We reduce our 
quotations c.perlb. All grates sof East India Rice 
ae dull, both for export and home use. 

'EAS.—The demand for invoices is fair, with a 
goon jobbing trade, the low prices prevailing oe 
grocers to put in their fall and winter stocks to 

advantage. Greens.—The market = in favor o ‘the 


es, which behing relatively heh 
—The auction sales of stained goods 


ve an 
strong advices "From ee Gclongs sell steadily 

ere is no appeciable change in the marke’! 
value. Souchongs are in fullsupp , with the market 
in favor of the buyer. 

FRUIT.—In Foreign Dried there has been a fair 
business doing, and the o from arrivals of new. crop 
have considerably unsettled the pricesof Raisins. 
Citron is in demand at h toa, ag prices. Old Qurrants 
are lower and the arrivals of New, which are very 
~. are — iq 7@iec. No other changes to note 

n Foreign Dri 

FISH AND Sie. —Fish.—The receipts of Mack- 








he mar- 


in ces. 

TLDING MATERIAL! RIALS —Cem ent.—The market 
foe" Manaudelo PN active at the decline. We notice 
sales oe a rr = al ee are. aa es —— 

u 
and CO bl goods pontinue quiet. Glleee French 
Window ww isin 00d — and prices have stronger 
tendency. Lime.—State %9@% Sau. Rockland 1.10@ 
85, Groun a 


Ay J BS Bay ale umber. 
5 10. . 
iy e'demand is small lima ited trade doing. 


of a cent, closing firm. The sales comp oo 2325 bale es 
100 to arrive), of which 1 100% wore taken for 
a ie avon and in transit. For 


Bea Lm ots, ‘or Septemb ssa tang or 
iy 3, ‘or er ol 
aera res $1-32@15 5-32 cts. for November, 15 Liéa 


2 ieee ote, for December, 15 ag fe cts. for January, 
ma cle ets. for February, 15 6 cts. for 
Maren, 16 16@16 9-82 cts. for April, 16 13-32@16 ¥-16 cts 


for May, and 1 yey 613-16 cts. for June. We quote: 
NEW Y! am CLASSIFICATION. 


Upiunas and New 
lorida. pa — _ 
Ordfnary, per Ib.. 13% 
Good Ordinary.. 
ct Good Ordin 
ling - 






ps oe oo 


be 4 WX x 

ND LEATHER.—Hides are in fair de- 
oan pot peel are firm. Leather.—The market for 
Hemlock Sole continues steady and prices are firm. 
Crop isin fair demand. 

CATTLE.—With large receipts of Beef Cattle the 
past week, ticularly of inferior grades, prices de- 
clined 4 @ cent per — Native Steers sold at 
the wide range of 734 cen! mee pound, to dress 54 Ibs. 
to the gross cwt., up to 13 cents, to dress 58 1bs., a 
I @ number forless 17 Ocenia, to dregs 56 Ibe. and 

‘or more than ‘om- 
pay of xas and heroes Cattle ranged from 


d Te 
tee he und, to dress 54 lbs., up to sit my, to 
dress 56 Ibs. {ich Cows were firm at $45 @ $80 each, Calf 


included. pod to rues Milk-fed Veal Calves sold 
at 7 @ 10 ce! F pound and ordinary to choice 
gress and Buttermilk "ane from $7. and ia $12.50 per 


Ibs. average, sold at 7% @ 7% cents per pound, 
Sen; Leek og Dressed, tis Hogs oeeee weak at By @ @9y 
cents —— Grass and 


aor Veal On Calves, 33,124 Sheep and Lam 


ives 
r—Manufactured is unsettled 
a ABRALAS cite anes are somewhat off. Ingot 
Gaus ot Ac, mcs ch ete hese 
ts, unde’ 
ater = ual asiis are nominal and without business. 


ui —There 
mark d the demand is | 

is firm. —Zin in—Sheet is in very small stock and held 
at higher prices. 

EOUS. 5 nates, — iinasis very om] 
quiet. Coal.—The market for a nds oe lu 

enchensed: Drugs.—Th et is 
ductand ead, Gua Get att as 

BXc. omes ¢ is inactive, 

ty. We notice sales at 


8 
id. Ha —Shi 
ce iy 


to 6¢,; ine "ao Tes Salt, 0 0 te. 


Ones AND NAVAL STORES.—Oitls.—Linseed is 


d. Crude & vo -¥ cad held, Whale.— 
yncbanged. les are me gh he are steady. Lard is 
firm and steady. Tanners’ mein in moderate menace 

Naval Stores. iy penn. na mer. 
and price have advan oes fe 
0. ed Rosin is orm 3 rhighes cus 
ees. , but prices are firm 


~ i Mees’ ¢ here 
es SIONS — At ensicr Beet remains aul more 


¥ are light both fer Poreign 
;— ong pplies. sx Any market a better tone 5 


and Ry 5 oy manufacturers is light. 





_  ————_————— 


WHOLESALE. COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE | MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots chang: Pearis 
are nominal, Wanwien neady and i’ ons 





Pots, first seats... oe ° —@6s 
er 8. first so ‘nominal 
BEANS-New' Medium eens are in light receipt, 
and prices irmer. arrow Beans are plenty, 
fal, andlower. White ecieer iat are cas and nom- 
‘Pea Beans have sold as .25 for prime 
3 We quote: 
Beans, Pea, 1874, prime@..........0ss+0++ .2 15@2 20 
B Pea, fair to good... 1 80@2 
Beans, M , 1874, prime 





e@ 
aD aTTS. 1873, fair to Ho 
eans, Red Ridhey.” 1874, prime Etnatastceraaans — @3 0 
ROOM CORN.—The Wed is ample, the demand 
light, and prices lower. e a 
rus) Ort Green, ChOICE.........+sesseceseee 8 @3 





.8 

Oe | 8 

5 6 
A. continued strong and 
te an Wester rn 
at slig igher prices. A few sales of favorite 
marks are reported at 50 cents. Western creamer is 
in very ligh weeeee and wanted. Receipts, 25,062 


packages. We u0 


3 for Entire Invoices. 


ry eens tries, 
kins, fair to prime 
tate, fie rkin tubs, 

tate, half-firkin tubs, 
tate, Welsh tubs, fair to 
















Lower Western, tubs, good to prime.......... .. 
ho vo tubs, ~Aw to good. Maneseedesads 
estern ns BOAT 0050800050000 i 
he. ations | Seed Jobbers’ Selections. 





State, firkins, from d to prime invoices......37@39 
State, half-firkin tubs, from prime invoice: 4142 
te, half-fi —_ Saag from oe invoices. .38@40 
State, Welsh tubs ...........000 ostenee a 87@39 
State, pene, brine to fancy.. .45@— 
poate, pal “eT. eee i -- 42@43 
eate, PALS, CUMS, ...0605ccccccssccceporcsbocscoes 34@38 
Poona vania dairy and creamery SHU. <<. 00-0 40@42 
Upper Western, firkin 31 


Upper Western, ——~ 
Lower Western, firkin: 
Lower Western, tubs.. 





Upper Western, creamery 





Western. cooking....... aa 
CHEnSH~strietiy eis ugust and Septem- 
ber State Factories have been in good demand for ex- 
ly ce. advance. Medium lots are dull. 


po 5553 ps Re We e quo 

ceipts 65,5 s 

State Fae LOTY, FING... .006-.s00e secccccccedecccces OM @ISS 

tate ty good io MI Siiccccqcscsecacs 14 ot 
Factory ood... ebecrboodl 








to go 
ite Factory, partly-skimmed.. 
State Farm Dairy, — toprime. 


Ohio Factory, Cheddar, prime..... 
Ohio Factory, flat, good to prime.. 








@iu4y 

Ohio Factory, flat, fair to good.. 2B @13% 
Sales to home trade “c. higher, 

DRIED FR .—Dried ‘Apples are plenty. Posten 

Peaches are in govd uest and firm; Unpeeled are 


jet and nearly nominal. Blackberries are cicep 
n ely off ofered and Lare lower., Cherries are in fair de- 
man 
Rpples, Souter, 181455 Sliced, Z @? 


“ * MD henienian 5K@ 6 
“ State, 1878, Slice peanacee .nominal. 
» ae a @a 







ancy, 







Peaches 1874, N. C., Peeled.......... 27 
‘1874, eeled, prim 1 @18 
& 1874; Ga,, Peeled. fair to goad: Spey 215 @16 
“ Peeled. 1874, po Jeeves dcdddbon a @l4 
° Hapeeled. halves.. owe T @TK 
bes Unpeeled , quarters. 8 @b6% 
Blackberries, prime. hecccesss -— @9 
Cherries, a 1873, # D. -nominal 





Sou be 4 pais, 
Plums, ao 1 


Sou 
Raspberries, ea. eb 
—The demand has been light ail “the week 
and it has been difficult to support quotations. Prime 
tern will b: Prime moe of State 
sold at 26c. Receipts 8, at: a We quote 

















Western, extra Drands.. @S 
ae = nary @ 
of 24 @ 
OREEN PP pl 0 lected lots of 
Western ae ork sold as high as $2.50 barrel. 
The demand hy Ap $3 is good. Peaches ave afair 
sale. ms are in deman: rries are in 


noes demand. Weq 
Western N. BS mixed lots, per 







































MRS s..-22 $1 75@ 2 5 
Western N. Y., selected vaulesian: per bbl... 2 25@ 2 50 
Ovensheaded bols., POW DDR... coc cecccdecctene 13@15 
Phomish —— , per bbl... 6 00@12 00 
Seckel, per bbi........+---+ 4 00@10 00 
Duchess, er barrel.......... 3 00@10 00 
fanc California, por ) ee ae -» 40@50 
Cooking, PRE Weel ecasccctesceccccccccbetess 30@ 40 
Jersey, per basket... eae beaeeabade chu cdtetaden ». B@20 
Plums: 
Fair to g00d, per Dush......2.........-ceseeee 8 0@ 400 
bath large and fancy, per ae a @ 6 00 
trapes 
Deiaware, per ha. AIP 4ESEY oD Ooeenedece sccsessccee § @ DO 
Concord, prime, p . '@6 
Concord, fa’ ol rod EES 3 @ 5 
Catawba, per 8 @— 
feabeda. 2 SE eres 5 @ 6 
C: erries : r 
Choice large and high-colored, per box.... 2 75@ 3 00 
Prime, per bDOX........--...-- . 23@2 5 
Green ‘and oe a penwe box ¢ oe i } 4 
3) n, fancy, 
. ore good Pie amy per bbl - 80@90 
uts: 
Chestnuts, RR sa. he kide Hee wees octhtceds — —@10 0 
Peanuts. North Car as - 2 40@ 2 50 
oo a nia, — HF : S 
Peanuts, Virginia: fairs b pe! 2 70@ 2 80 
Pecans: per bush. > | ¥ 1 4 
EEN pV RG HEA BiH We acts: : 
Oukoan, Red itienece aadcccaneatas eseee 2 OO@2 2 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl...2...... s.. 2 2h@2 50 
Gabbe wa Jersey, per bbl An md 231 4 
ersey, per 100...... ee ines 
Suash, Marrow, r bbl... sean 1% 
Cauliflower, Norfolk, i60 2 00220 00 


BA 
i) 
Z 


Canadian Peas freely o: 
out heme) Green Peas are plenty ‘and only i 
demand. We quote 

eas, Canadian, free. in bbls.,,.. 
Peas, (ireen, n, 1Si4, prime..... 


POTA RTOS. —Round have been in large supply 
Oice Rose were sold at #2. 
get are in good de demand dand firmer. We quote: 
W en 
arly Rose, in bulk, per r bbl 
bl om = 





=} 
3 


ne | 
KAR 


ro) 
i-* 


n 


x 
“R 
































UL’ try —Th rece! _ 
of Western have been very iarze and the Gemand 
Brossed fs fa Turkeys are lower. The demand for 


) LIVE Po! x. 
Roches Chickens, JouTE pOpEERE u@ bb 
Spring Chicke 


ens, Western, per B,......... 18 @ 13 











| 





Fowls, Western. 
Turkeys, Jersey, % + 
Turkeys, Western, ® D_, 






GAM 
Woodcock, State, per pai 


4 T pai 
Partridges, Western, pair 
Partridges, soft, per’ pair 
ous wae pair... aaa 
Venison, short s saddles, 


PRICES ; CURRENT. 


RAW sugat Groceries and P: and 1 Provisions. 


Sessasasas SS8ar ere 


©390989909 O9009 66 
xg! seeesss aaase ss 























1¥a3 ve. oe Cty 2400 224 50 
Porto _ 4 _ — Sxa— a Henry. Mess W est- 
Muscovado = <u a—-— 
Dema: — 9xa—10%: “hin ‘Mess Wes 
Havang. . y¥a—1l | ern, new a 
tad tae ‘Prime Mess. 

dantens —11%a— 
Powaerea...... — a, a 
Granulated. 11ya— 
= Wea Cure 
‘oe SHOULDEMS snare 
wn. (a 
Loa —lixa— 
SpkRhns ict op 5c#gl) 
Porto ico. Ni—52 is 
English Is.,N.—42 a—48 |Short Ribbed.. ... — 
—42 a—45 {pessbertand Nieeédes ny 
ene Ket. Ref.... al6 
S ken eveee —_ ally 
REE 
[Plain 3 poems. 
Extra Mess. "1300 aldo 
_ a 
TEAS DUTY: Free | Packet eet. -1650 al7@ 
|Gmok ked Beef in 


young Hyson.—2v 2110 
Hyso —28 a % 


$s, b 
|Smoked Tongues. ri ais 
Paes yet. 550 2650 
450 a- — 














peri 
Gunpowdcr.. 
Twankay . 
eb 
iPiekled ‘Cod, 


iMac Deal 
:No. 1 Shore. 1450 21600 








a—22 | ya 
a —20%'!No.2 Bay....1000 a—— 
3 a 19%; iNodLarge.n. 8 800 a 850 


ee —20% Salmon. a, 
a— # bbi,new..1800 a2100 
ca a é » SPt, "6 


Mac 

SALERATUS, 1,8 box — 30 

in paners, @D. 8%a— 9' SALT—Dutr : 5 2 

FROUIY D> 

f = res 80 s 290 Turks Island. 
1.Mu 380 a— ® bus. 


a— — 
B tenon, 350 a 3% ureneh Masta 
o* Seealess.— — a625 | ® doz........ —— 23150 
&“ Vaiencia.— a—13 \Ashton’sfine300 a—— 
{ Currants,....— a— 6%jWorthington 
Prunes, new..—ll_ a—— a oe eacene 200 a210 
nee er — nonda 
Sardines Ziz5—15 a — vif 1+ espttaes a260 
* 3 “ —M a—29 _— ae in xs, 
Maccaroni, Itl —B a—li | # doz....... 110 all 
Dom..—10 a—ll | Lags, 
Vermicell, i —l4 a—l5 ina bbl....— a—-8 
—10 a—ll In small pekts, 
CANNED: FRUIT, Ere. 1WMinabbl.... 4%a—5 
SODA—BICARB. 


peace bz 


50 a265 (In Ke 


a375 [In papers, 60-D. 
Boxes. ..-. ++. 8 a—8 
a—— CREAM O# FARTAR. 
a140 Good Quality...40 a—43 
a— 


Or s- 35 
a200 |SOAP— 'Y. 307 ct.ad.v. 
Castile, imported. li\al2 
Sa ieat a260 old.ia ald 
Peas,2% @ doz 200 a425 Gestile, dos a. Ba 1% 

: 





Lima Beans, 2 pues Ra tacde 














# doz..... 230 0260 
Lobster, 2 b # CAND: ES. 
GER cecaigs cs 340 a-— |Patent Wax....... 
Lobster, 1 #® Spe: 29 
“eee 210 a2 Para 23 a— 
sters, Cove Adan’ tine sup’r..25 a27 
® # doz...—— a210 oe. ordinary. salt 
Oysters, Cove 2 
# doz...—-— all5 Ck Dury: dizotss > 
Oysters,Fic, in 5 Carolina, ir to 
— @ doz 450 250 oT” 
Olives, Queen, Rangoon, 
bond, # doz.—— 260 PFIMe....0.....005 6a 7 
Capres,. Capu. Tapioca. . 
doz.,gold.—— a300 |Bag FG. dod ane 
Capres. "Nonp. 
doz.,gold.—— 2400 Starch, Pat aies att 
h. Corn.....— a—Il 


Stare 
Flour and Grain. 

Bal, Ali & ‘Neg aaa 2 ¢32 
Geo own( 5 00 a8 |" OORT 5 ali 


Ext.&¥Fai No. 4 Chicago 7 L i 8 
St. Lows....-.600 2875 |* or" 
Ind., Ohi “ | exe ms 

and Mich:$5 60 a 575 i Winter Red....122 a 123 


mber. Amber Mich..124 a—— 
Minn. extra....545 a 750 lw hite Mich.. 138 a 142 
New Pro- ‘Towa & Sinn.. } ‘ 








laa mgraded.... §1 062 110 
Genesee ...... 13 a-—— 
ad \Western mix’d, % a— 9% 
a 420 * LSS a—— 
a 500 West’ D White.- ‘8 ai 

a 530 iWemern yellow. a—97 

Brandywine...540 a 550 xed Woterne a— 63% 
Oat Maal.......750 2900 'W +68 a— 65 
b hg gis un P Jersey. treet % a-—— 
0. inn. ig ersoy — a— -- 

Wool. Hides, Furs. Skins. 


Gold quotations on Foreign and California Hid 
on City and Western currency quotations are iven. " 
WwW Ge ‘S—Duty: Free. 











Sap Pulled Coat a—s8 aon 
Pp. f s a essed, ofall kinds, 
. Combing....—52 a—f cena —. 
No.1 Pulled....—26 a Beaver # pce 
Sup. Pulled....—47 a—52 North®?®.200 a 450 
alp. Unwash.—21 a—25 “ Southern. 5g alo 
Texas fine 23 a— be tern..175 a 400 
Texas —233 a—23 ee Pet al2 00 
.A.Cord’s W.—28 a—33 “ We $00 al000 
i. 1. Washed..030 a—36 RedFoxNorth. 150 a 200 
Smyrna Unw..318 a—21 Raccoon.Sotn— 20 a— 
Smvrna Wash.c30 a—34 West. com— 4 a—w 
Cal. Sp’ Se | 30 a—8 orth.....— 75 a— 8) 
unw. Mink, North’n 150 a 40 
Cas. S.C. an t Mt aX Western.15% a3 
medium Marten, North2W 21000 


- §.C. unw. 19 a—23 |Goat Curacoa—48 a—50 

















common | “ Tamp.gid®@b4i a— 48 
ad ca 18 a—2 | St .8Dda0 a—-— 
weurwes ) ~*~ 2B n..—— a— 
HIDELbii: Free. ‘Muskrat... — § 2-8 
R&. an. Ay Ayres Lye —~ sé sacqaue a100 
n. - as orthern bik.— — 5 
Do.do.gr.sitd.— 22% a— 25% Nor. Stri a8 
Oronoco 2 a— 15 
a 300 
310 
at 
KR 
IER— Y: Sole 
, tad fee 
~ 
Ta Oak, mi —_ 
Calcutta Buca iBe— — \Oak, heavy. —2 8 
— vce oe BL Fa wea? —B a—B 
. green... ..— ook. "t— 
Galiforsia drv— 2 a—% |Hemioer, ma ae 
GreenSa West— — 'Hemi’k heavy— 2544a— 27 
CitySlaugnter— ia 10%: a dam— 17 a—% 
rugs aud Dy 
floes w'3 B:: 28's Ty i \ Brazi’ cyanbe. 
-—10%a—1 oe 
Aloesioo'tri'e— e— 6 ae fala yong fee | 
aievren wide o— 18% Tae Bye goid— is aa 
Argois ret mid 3 a— 833¢) Madder, Dutch.” V 












































4 w'r.g. 2 a PB. osccved —- fe 
satan = —s inftaacr, > exe st 
D —- a— {| gOIG.....008- - 
Balsam Tolu.— — a10 (Man small 
Bal zid.—— 220) |. flake........ — 3 eB 
serries.Pers.gid— a—2} ‘Manna, 
sark Petayv..— 50 a— flake........ —? a—— 
. -carbSoda ¢id525a—b wW j|Nutga bl. 
orax.! yenmea— 1lika—— | Aleppo gold— 15: 
rimst’n: a a— Ot Rene Be, ‘2 @ 6375 
rimst’ be, xKa— — 
rim’e#t'n, pean” Wel ou Lemond $% e 300 
‘ epperm 
Gantharides..1:0°a 17) | inelaes.....: 67%e 600 
Car.A'mon agld— si rh fal Oil Vitriol, 
Castor Oil Brett > loin Ty 00. gid'in ba 
nb’ A 
E.1 1 erica 0 loa Acid Dealfige ux 
ChemonnileF-~ pee [pocemperes.- a 
—3lka— 
ash.gold.. dace 1d 16 o— 
Cochineaifisea 3 3 | hubarb. a1 
Soar © 5 lierhrians— Ben oh 
. —-— a— — a— 
CreamTar.ed.— — a—3ii|Sal Soa. gold 1% a18 
pet aa a a,Hon., 
Catch §old.--— Oxe— Oi, innd ga 3 e— mH 
Gamboge. g14.—— a—65 IE ange geoet— “19 oF 
um Arabic nn --— S4a— 
cur .....—15 a—16 — Alex. =e ao 
Gum_ Arabic, shellac, gold.— 62 
7 RR —m a—58 [Sodaashwroga 24a— 2% 
Gum Benzoin— 5 a—— ;Sulph. Quin.. 250 a—— 
Com Myrrh, te ~ Tar om dad. .—Slisoryes le 
p Meghoosesee a— yer -— 
om Myrrh, ss o pea Biu —— — yo 
Gum ‘rag.ist— 30 a—45 Bengal.’ eo gidl o's 1% 
Hiya. Pow i ‘oa.ts a— 80 Madras, cur y— 80 a— 9 
‘oO a— 
Fr.gold—- — a eekotes gold— 40 a— 8 
9, Gustemala.ga— a1 
—DUTY sein | CUPPER—Dory: rig and 
#D; R.R.70c ‘e007 DB; bit! Ba ae 5c, and Sheathing 


er and Plate, 4c. # B;! ro 
Sell, Am’can Ingot— 21 


Tone Hoop, a— 21% 
1k@1lXxc. # DB; sd 1 ¥ (pneuiea): new 
ton; Sheet, »...380 a—Sl 
ng ist # ion, - ‘ghocting od 8 at | 
Lt JRE a——'Sheath’g, — 
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H. K. THURBER & CO.. 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
New York. 

Our sales of Buiter and other Produ _ are i 
direct to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shippers 
We hetttone possess unusual facilities for cotins 
the full market value for all goods consigned to us. 

Commission on Butter. Yigisied Poultry et etc., is5 per 
cent. Flour, Grain, etc. 6 De cent. 

Marking-) plates furnished on ‘applicstion. 


Established in 1843. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO. 


For 
Agricultural Implements, Ma- 


chines, Seeds, and Fertilizers, 
eddress the above at 189 and 191 Water Street, or 
P.-O. Box 376, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


E. & O. WARD, 


(Histablished 29 years), 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No. 272 Washington 8t., N. Y¥. 


easi! mete, 2 selling TEAS at IM- 

i ON EYror RICES, or ary td, clubs 

in pone ~4 + coun’ est Tea 

Company in America. Greatest in ha, Send for 

circular. CANTON TEA CO., 148 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 

W. A. COVERT & Go. Fr p Produce Comes 

“ Quick sales ead prompt ret retera ~¥ = for our 
weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 3 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities te Club Organizera 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
(P.-O.Box 8643.) 81 and 8 VESEY ST., NewYork 


TEAS ei choicest on the world.—Importers, 


Bj ms my Pompany 4 

y incrensing—Leente its wanted everyw! o 
waste time—send f to 

gout WELLS, & Vesey ‘} N.Y. b 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 





THE agreement of the New England cot- 
ton manufacturers to run on only two- 
thirds time has had a very marked infiu- 
ence onthe markets for all descriptions of 
cotton goods, There have been no great 
changes in quotations; but the tone of the 
market has been steadier and there isa 
general feeling that bottom prices have 
been touched, and a greater degree of con- 
fidence in the future is felt than has been 
apparent at any time since the opening of 
the fall business, or, in fact, since last June- 
We do not imagine that there will be any 
special necessity for the manufacturers to 
maintain the new working time long, and, 
as each one is at liberty, according to the 
agreement entered into, to resume full time 
whenever it may be deemed prudent, there 
is not much likelihood of the production of 
cotton cloths being much diminished. 

The jobbing trade continues active and 
the brilliant openings of the great retail 
stores has given a fresh impetus to the 
demand for most descriptions of seasonable 
fabrics. 

It is generally conceded that the stock of 
goods in the country stores is very light, 
and, as frequent replenishings must be 
necessary, there will be a prolongation of 
trade beyond what our jobbers have been 
accustomed to. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand by the jobbers and prices 
for all the makes are steadier than has 
been the case, but there is still some irregu- 
larity of quotations. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without change of importance; the demand 
is fairly active and prices are compara- 
tively steady, though bleached goods are 
affected by the same causes that have 
acted upon other kinds of cotton 
fabrics. 

Prints are still in good demand and the 
Western jobbers have bought more freely. 
For choice styles of standard makes there 
is a steady demand, but the manufacturers’ 
agents are not altogether satisfied with the 
range of prices. The accumulated stock of 
Dunnell’s prints were closed out at low 
prices, and the established rate for future 
business is half a cent lower than the quo- 
tations of last week. The market has 
assumed a steadier tone and the future 
promises more firmness, 

Ginghams of the best makes and favorite 
patterns are in fair demand, but the general 
business in these goods is far from being 
lively. 

Cotton flannels are in moderate demand 
and sales are effected toa fair extent at 
steady prices; but there is less activity than 
usual at this season in these fabrics. 

Corset jeans are selling at unchanged 
prices to a fair extent, but the demand 
from first hands is comparatively 
small. 

Cambrics of the best makes of black 
and assorted colors are selling at steady 
prices, but in other qualities prices are less 
steady and some reductions have been 
made to tempt larger purchases. 

Rolled jaconets are in limited demand, 
the sales being only to the extent of meet- 
ing the current wants of the jobbers. Prices 
steady and unchanged. 

Silesias are in steady demand, but the 
sales are moderate and prices steady. 

Apron-checks are selling in small assorted 
lots from first hands in lots to suit the de. 
mands of the jobbers. Prices steady. 

Stripes and ticks are in moderate de- 
mand for small lots. Stripes of new and 
favorite styles are selling with more stead- 
iness and prices are well sustained. 

Denims are inactive. The demand is 
small but prices remain unchanged. 

Cottonades are not in much demand, but 
the quotations are well maintained; though 
the aggregate sales, as usual at this season, 
are inconsiderable. 

Worsted dress goods of favorite makes 
and new styles are in fair demand, ut the 
sales are mostly to the jobbers lo keep up 
assortments. The printed goods of the 
Pacific Mills are favorites with the trade 
this fall. 

Woolen shawls are in steady demand and 
the more desirable styles are freely taken at 





steady prices, but for the less popular 
makes prices are unsteady and lower. 
Cloths and overcoatings are not in active 
demand, although there is some inquiry for 
the favorite makes of cloths, which main- 
tain steady quotations. Fancy overcoatings 
are selling more actively, but only in small 
quantities. Prices steady. 

Fancy cassimeres of favorite styles are in 
fair demand, but the sales from first hands 
are to a moderate extent only. 

Satinets continue dull. Sales small and 
prices steady. 

Flannels have been in good demand up 
to the present week; but there is now less 
activity in the market and sales are only to 
the extent necessary to supply the current 
wants of the jobbers. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

Blankets are selling in small lots to re- 
new assortments, but the demand is by no 
means active. Prices are steady. 





FOREIGN DRY GOODS. 


There are no changes of importance in 
the market for foreign goods of any kind, 
but the activity in the city retail trade of 
the past week, which has been greatly 
stimulated by the “ openings” at the great 
up-town stores, has given a temporary de- 
mand for the more seasonable class of 
fancy goods. But there is a considerable 
business doing in dress goods and the finer 
qualities of woolens for men’s wear, as well 
as for black silks of medium qualities, cash- 
meres, diagonals, and empress cloths. 
There is the indisputable evidence of the 
custom-house returns, however, which 
show that a great falling off bas taken 
place in the business of foreign dry goods. 
There was a8 small increase in the 
importations early in the year; but» 
taking the three-quarters of the year, 
they show as compared with last year a 
diminution of nine millions of dollars, and 
as compared with 1872 a falling off of 
twenty-nine millions. The importations 
for the month of September were to the ex. 
tent of a million and a half less than in 
1878, two millions below 1872, and three 
millions less than in 1871. But it is not 
be inferred that the quantity of goods im- 
ported was so much smaller, but only that 
they represented a smaller value. 

The following are the dry goods imports 
included in the above for the same 
period : 


For the Week. 1872. 1873. 1874. 
Entered at the port.. ...$2,108,985 $2,123,267 $2,207,213 
Thrown on market...... 2,597,146 1,627,805 

Since Jan. 1. 

Entered at the port. ..$118,452,918 $98,893,708 $89,865,347 
Thrown on market... .. .114,167,028 101,988,654 91,129,490 





NOVELTY HOUSE, 
WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, 


(CORNER OF NINTH STREET), 
will offer on MONDAY, October 5th, an 


_ Extraordinary Cheap Purchase 
Suara, Paris Jet Embroidered CASHMERE eo 


etc., in entirely new designs, in 
palcerna. at prices very much under value. 


CLOAKS ANDSUITS 


< every —_-- fer ladies and nd chiléren. all new 
— goods; the largest assortment ever shown 


“HEADED 8I aches wide, the f made ex- 


essly for them, es a’ = atest novel 
lak te bodeuhasn, iu any other 7 


Laces and Embroideries, 


BLACK BEADED TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, eto. 


Dressmaking Department. 


Ladies may rely, lacing their orders, that 
will have them itd d iu fhe v very highest ye | 
d at reasonable prices. Special ai tion given 


MOURNING and WEDDING OUTFITS, 


infants’ Wardrobes Complete, etc. 
Estimates and other information cheerfully given. 


MOURNING GOODS and BLACK SILKS, 


CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS. 
Large, choice, reliable makes, and low prices. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, 





CORNER OF NINTH STREET. 


2,309,510 


[October 8, 1874, © 





A. T.SIRAI&C 


have just received 
AND WILL OFFER 2 cases HEAVY, PLAIN COL. 
RED 


POULT DE SOIE SILKS, 


HANDSOME LUSTER, price $1.50 per vc 
value for $2. 


2 CASES of an EXTRA QUALITY. 


Black Silks, 


(“ CASHMERE BRILLIANTE,”, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY for their retail 
sales, with a guaranty to give entire satisfaction as to 
service and durability, at $2.75, $3,%3.25 per yard, 
upward. 


They have also made LARGE ADDITIONS to the 
POPULAR STOCK of 


Fancy Dress Silks 


at 75c. and $1 per yard, excellent value for $1.25 and 
$1.50—the last of the parcel. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


SEASONABLE DRESS GOODS 


CONSISTING OF 


Poplins and Armures, 


at 25c. per yard, and the RICHEST and MOST 
COSTLY 


Parisian Novelties 


that have appeared in Europe, at PROPORTION. 
ALLY LOW PRICES. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR 


SHAWLS 


just received, in the NEWEST and MOST NOVEL 
DESIGNS, from $18 to $2,000 each. 


PARIS QUALITY 


BROCHE SQUARE SHAWLS 


at the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of $4.5@ each 
upward. 


THE VARIETY from which to make selection and 
the RICHNESS and ELEGANCE of the ASSORT- 
MENT must convince purchasers, after a careful ex- 
amination, that ONLY GREAT BARGAINS ARB 
OFFERED. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


AT Stewat&C 


WILL OFFER 


To-Morrow 


a small assortmentof RICH READY-MADE 


SILK DRESSES, 


slightly out of order. Prices, $40 to $6 5 each 
Less than one-half their actual value. 


A LARGE LINE OF VERY HANDSOME 


Poplin and Serge Dresses 


at the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of $12 each. 





For the convenience of customers, the above will be 
exhibited ona special counter in the second story, 
Ninth-street Section. 


ee 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. 


In black goods the well-known firm of JACKSON, 
No. 729 Broadway, have excelled themselves this fall 
in this their great specialty. Ladies travel hundreds 
of miles to be furnished with best mourning goods 
by JACKSON, who, as caterer, is aeknowledged to be 
the most successful as regards taste, quality, and 
economy. The newest styles of Paris and London 
are reproduced in this establishment simultaneously 
and with improvements made acceptable to the most 
fastidious tastes of American ladies. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


in ne Sith and Set at Anon. SU... ~ 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 
32 Green Street, N. Y. 
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October 8, 1874.] 
—— 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


(IMPORTANT TO EVERY ERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 5, 1874. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Amnold, Constable & Go. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 


the ve stock 
yp by finest and most extensi 


Paris Novelties 


in PLAIN and FANCY DRESS MATERIALS intro- 
queed this season and adapted to FALL and WINTER 


FALL SILKS. 


Plain Colored FAILLES. 
GROS GRAINS. 





“ “ 
BRIDAL SATINS and SILKS. 
Y SILKS 4 all a 
The latest novett; MATELASS 
or CU UIRA SSE Bc 
TRIM ING 
PLAIN COLOR RED® “ ONS” 
FANCY STRIPED BAYADERE ‘AND DB CHEC ED 
BLACK AND COLOR VELVETS 


F VERD sSES 
VELVETS for Manufacturi: -Bihinery, Trimming 
and all other aria nar in all the VARIO 

AND QUALIT 


“LYONS” BLACK 
CLOAKING VELVETS, 


all QUALITIES and WIDTHS. 
The largest and cheapest stock in the city. 


CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 


DIRECT FROM INDIA. 
ED SQUARES. 


FILL 
OPEN CENT EE SWLS, 
LONG SHA DECCAS, SCARFS, ETc. 


One of the Most Extensive oa ever before Ex- 
hibited and at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


FF HUGG GGG 


Fall Exhibition of 
Paris Costumes, 
Cloaks, 
Jackets, Fine Furs, etc., 


Now Open. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St, 


bhhhbhhbhhbh 


HOSIERY, 
UNDERGARMENTS, 


Gentlemen’s and Youths’ Furnishing 


DEPARTMENT. 


An extensive and varied assortmeht in the above 
b= ran in all the various staple fabrics, together 





NOVELTIES 
introduced this season, which they are offering at the 
ntrodurERY LOWEST MARKET PRIcHS. 


Fancy and Plain Hosiery. 


For LADIES MISSES. and CHIT:DREN 
in CASHMERE, 8 and FINE SILK. 
“ caamnene d & titi 


celebrated Spe td and UNDERGARMENTS, inall 
@ various qualities and sizes. 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


open, a complete and extensive stock of 
BAI ar PLAID. BEAVERS HAWLS, 


1BLE CASHMERE 
VELOUR,” CA MAYLA AN,” “ BERLIN,” 
PLAIN and PLAID VERVER PL FLUSH, 


TRIP 
(COTCH and DOMESTIC Long’ and 8 yARE 
SHAWLS in every variety QUALI 
COLORING. 
Also the latest Novelty, the 


‘PERSIAN SHAWL,” 


TLLED, SQUARE, and © RIPED 

an 

» & NCH CAMETS’ HAIR, 
BROCHE Bieter PAISLEY SQUARE and Long 


at THE v MARKET 


Aen 
WEST PRICES. 
CLOTH and Bibeet CARRIAGE and LAP-ROBES. 
An unsurpassed assortment now open. 


CHINA 


AND GLASSWARE. 


ding we eaprines at ous opening the 
eer eae et fies rtment. of Ching a 





an 
ivan which me aie et ae 


rope dara oy eer eee or 


LISH pean eases, 8 
our Bi OHEMIAN G 


R. H. MACY & c0., 


Uth ST. AND 6th AVE. 


J. R. TERRY, 
HATS & FURS, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 
area YORK. 


Now ready. serogan RESS 
HAT. a8 legen anietg ot Cr pine aaa 


POPULAR “PRICES. 











JAMES 


Broadway and 1 {th Street, 


WILL HAVE THEIR 


SECOND 


GRAND OPENING 


or 


... | Paris Costumes, 
Polonaises, 
Tablier and 
Cuirasses, 


PARIS CLOAKS, 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS, 
Etc., 
PARIS PATTERN HATS, 
Millinery, Furs, Etc., 


Tuesday, Oct. 6th. 


THE LADIES OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY 
ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
INSPECT OUR NEW FALL STYLES, 


R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
lth st. and 6th Av., N. Y. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER 

















MACY’ IN THE COUNTRY. 

MACY’S|IN NO OTHER ® will be found largeand de- 

MACY’ sirable assortments of goods in so many 

MACY’: ferent branches o 

MACY’ ERIENCED BUYERS AND READY 

mAct Sabie o enables us to place before the 

: 

MACY” VERY LOW PRICES, 

MACY’S|WHITE GOODS and HOUSEKEEPING 
CY” Sapte. 

MACY’S| HOUSE-FURNISHING Goods. 

MACY’S| EMBROIDERIES and Lace Goods. 

MACY’ net A Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Fur- 

MACY’S ishing Goods; also Hosiery, Gloves, 

MACY’S Handkerchiefs, ete. 

MACY’S} COR: and Undergarments. 

MACY’S| NOTIONS and Small Wares. 

MACY’S/MILLINERY GOO 


DS, RIBBONS, FEATH- 
e 


CROCKERY, Glass and ,OGven-pintes Ware. 


MACY’S R. H. M. and LA FORGE kia Gloves, every 
7 ir warranted not to rip ortear putting on 

; YS, DOLLS, and Dolis’ Articles. 
cY's ipo OXED, , canned, and Bottled Fruits, Pre- 


S) 
len PICKLES, Olive Oil, Biscuits, etc. 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES now ready, sent by 
mil or furnished by the Superintendent on applica- 


tion 
PACKAGES by MAIL can be sent for two cents 
for four ounces, and one cent additional for each two 
ounces, or fraction thereof, under four pounds. 
OODS SHIPPED and delivered free in the 
city. Brooklyn Jersey City, aod Hoboken. 
rticular attention to or 
ed and shipped for’ any part of the coun- 





LINENS. 
Field, Leiter & Co 


STATE AND WASHINGTON STS., 
CHICAGO, 


are now offering, at large conces- 
sions from last season’s prices, en« 
tirely new importations in new 
designs, BLEACHED, SCOTCH, 
IRISH, GERMAN, and BARNS. 
LEY DAMASKS,; 5.8, 3-4, and 
7-8 NAPKINS; Round, Oval, and 
Square DOYLIES; TRAY 
CLOTHS, Fringed and Plain; 
LUNCH CLOTHS, with Napkins, 
all Colors; TURKEY REDS and 
TOILINETTES; BATHING 
TOWELS and DUSTERS; DAM. 
ASK, DAMASK HUCK, HONEY. 
COMB, and GLOSS TOWELS; 
Bleached and Brown DIAPER, 
CRASH, etc., etc. 

Also a splendid assortment of 
BED BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
COUNTERPANES, etc., to which 
they invite the attention of house- 





keepers generally. 





23 


mpcmpy gen | WOMEN, & 00 
MCCREERY & C0.,| 4. O'NEILL & 6O., 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenue, 
are offering s COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY. 


FALL HATS AND BONNETS, 
Dos a HATS. 


at $1. tithe FINEST QU QU QUALITY 


100 Doz. SILK VELVET ROU: 


EMBROIDERED SILK VELVET ROUND HATS 
AND BON NNETS, $3.50. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, 
were TIPS, 


WILLOW PLUMES, 
$00 Dos. RED. BIRD 
1,000 Doz. FANCY BInDs . 80c. to $2.50. 
Dor. FANCY WIN . to 


Department in the City 
ing especially for these shocks. 


LACES. 


Ip and well-selected Stock of REAL LACE in 
GU 


Ty 
POINT APPLIQUE 
BEADED AND PLAIN YAK 


RUFFLINCS. 


The finest line of ayewaeees | in the city and at the 
NOVELTIES IN CREPE DE CHENE & ORGANDIE 
SLEVE 


LESS JACKETS, 
CHILDREN’S VELVET AND LACE HATS, LA 
END TIES. 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at Reduced Prices. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


T-inch GROS-G RAIN, all silk, 80c., in all shades, 
8-inch GHOSGRAIN, all silk, 90c., in = shades. 


RNET, and BROWN. 
1-inch GROS-GRAT BLACK, tbe, all silk. 
8-inch GROS-G “2 all st ilk. 


RAIN B 
9-inch GnOS GRAIN BLACK 
100 Dozen 


BER 


sort NILE SASHES. 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


VE LVETS. 


to igor yard 
UE N Ne eo een 


LADIES’ nwo IES. 


1,000 Dozen ROMAN Ti it TES — 
60 Dozen WINDSOR TLRS, 250. to 0c. 


KID CLOVES. 


2,000 Dozen KID Ske Need Fall Shades, Se. to 
$1.20. Ev Every pair warrante 


O’'N HILL, 


877 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH ST, 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St. 


ANNUAL FALL OPENING, 


WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
October 7th and Sth, 


R. MEARES begs to announce that on 


WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
ee October 7th and 8th, 


OUR REGULAR FALL OPENING 


WILL TAKE a 
on which cocesion. re will i 
THE LATEST NO TIES OF THE TE SEASON, 
inglodiog a a pce a display of 

STREST, from London, Fart jana Beri 

on. ve ak ana Berlin. 

also thone of OUR OW UFACTURE, 
pecially mapared for ans exhibition,” 

of eatinles new des —— ~y - 299 not before 


On this occasion i. hi Offer a splendid Black Sil 
Suit, trimmed ren, on Passementerie and Fringe, a§ 


nd $85. 
some Ly <a Black Silk Suits, uieees with 
Black Silk Velvet, Passementerie, and Jet Fringe, 


Very elegant real Black Bonnet Silk Costu 
richly and elaborately trimmed with Silk Boad 
pe yor Sag Silk Velvet, and Fringe, $%, $110, $125, 
an 
#85 ee Black Bonnet Black Silks, imported, $155, 
an 
ery elaborate Colored Silk Suits, in porr blue, 
Ma A ashes of roses, and sage, trimmed with vele 
vets, in new designs. 
Very stylish . brown Silk, trimmed with brown 








Camels’ Hair Overdress in browns, navy era 

gmproidered in two different shades, trimmed wi 
Black tad Colored Cashmere Dresses, trimmed wi 

silk; silk Pongees, trimmed with velvet, a $35, 


ONE THOUSAND STYLES O 


ets, Tunics, and rich beaded and embroidered Waik- 
ing Jackets of the very latest importation, comprist 
the most rments to be f trimmed and embroidered an 
beaded ents to be found in the city, at prices bee 
low all compe 


titi 
We shall cleo exhibit at our opening Elegant end 
Stylish Novelties 
FRE why PATTERN nor 
pany the most celebrated Paris houses, by 
ur own buyers for this nentlonian occasion, and & 
splendid display of novel and original styles of our 
own manufacture—with Teves novelt; ratty ip 
HAT ORNAMENTS. a HERS, AND 


gil sts NEW {COLORS an and id SHADES in DRESS 
4 ‘or Eveni an 
RESS GOODS IN oeVERY VARIETY OF 


Sor 
oa in Paris, London, and Berlin Fancy Goods 


d Worsted 

Latest Styles in Beaded Dress Trimmings, 
Buttons, and Ornaments. 
Handkerchiefs, Laces. a ee and Bead 
*, Misses’, and Children’s fine Underwear 
sand Complete 0 Outfits, 

@ attention of our friends, customers, and the 
pantie ia reg poctfully requested ‘anda visit d of exam 


RICHARD MEARES, 





COR. SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH 8. 
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Financial. 
FINANCIAL HOCUS-POCUS. 


Mr. Bonamy Parcs, the author of “ Prin- 
ciples of Currency” and professor of po- 
litical economy in the University of Ox- 
ford, had scarcely touched our shores when 
a Tribune reporter attacked him for an ine 
terview. The Professor very cheerfully 
consented to the attack, and the result was 
a series of questions and answers which 
filled nearly three columns of The Tribune, 
shedding no small amount of light upon 
the principles underlying the currency 
problem of this.country. We reproduce 
now @ single question, with its answer, as 
follows: 

“@Q. There is nosystem of redemption 
of one kind of inconvertible paper with an- 
other that will mitigate the evils of incon- 
vertible currency ? 

‘* 4. I call that all hocus-pocus.” 

The Professor did not tell the interviewer 
what he meant by hocus-pocus. Dr. Worces- 
ter says that the term means “a juggle, 
a@ trick, a cheat.” What the Professor then 
meant to say and did in effect say is that 
our greenback system of redeeming bank- 
notes is 9 financial hocus-pocus —a sham, 
‘a juggle, a trick, a cheat.” Though the 
saying is not yery complimentary to this 
country, and pessibly the idea might have 
worn. a more classic garb, still Professor 
Price is not far out of the way. 

Greenback redemption has not a single 
property of real redemption. It is simply 
an exchange of one form of inconvertible 
currency for another that is in the same 
predicament. The greenback is an evi- 
dence ef debt and the bank-note is also an 
evidence of debt, the one directly and the 
other indirectly issued by the Govérnment. 
Both rest on the same ultimate guaranty. 
The one is no more current than the other. 
The volume of both is about the same. The 
value of bank-notes does not depend at all 
upon their redeemableness in greenbacks. 
When two forms of paper circulation rest 
upon the same guaranty it is simply a sham 
to redeem the one by the other. The whole 
machinery for such redemption financially 
amounts.to nothing. It leaves the incon- 
yertible element in the currency and adds 
nothing to its stability or value. It does 
not curtail it when excessive and it does 
nét expand it when deficient. It isa mere 
aystem for transporting currency from the 
banks to Washington and then from Wash- 
ington to the banks under the color of a 
so called redemption. It is paper to begin 
with and paper to end with. The only 
real good it does consists in furnishing an 
opportunity for exchanging mutilated and 
worn-out bank-notes for.clean and perfect 
ones. 

Professor Price made no mistake in call- 
ing all such redemptions “hocus-pocus.’ 
They are hocus-pocus, and about as sensible 
as the effort to lift one’s self over a fence 
by pulling at his boot-straps. When we 
redeem our paper currency in specie, then 
we shall have the thing, with its normal 
effects; and till then we cannot have it, no 
matter what words we use, 








MONEY MARKET. 





THERE is one thing very distinctly ex- 
hibited in the progress of our markets, 
both-in Wall Street and out of it, and that 
is a strengthening of confidence among all 
classes in the commercial community. At 
last the people have come to the conclusion 
that the effect of the panic of September, 
1878, is over, and affairs are working into 
shape again, so that business operations of 
all kinds will be resumed as if nothing had 
happened. And this feeling of confidence 
is all that has been needed in order that the 
perfect prosperity which ought to prevail 
throughout the whole country, as the out- 
come of the great change effected by the 
war, should be fully realized. There have 
been two or three failures during the 
past fortnight among foreign sbipping 
houses, caused mostly by losses on ship- 
ments of petroleum to Europe, which have 
caused a momentary halt; and we regret to 
fearn that some of the renewed psper of 
Henry Clews & Co. went to protest during 
the past week, although it is: understood 
that the house willbe able to continue their 
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business as usual. These little incidents 


have not created any alarm, and the slight 
effect they caused in checking an advancing 
market on the Stock Exchange was soon 
recovered from. 

The immense sales of stocks which have 
been made during the week have led to 
greater activity in the loan market, and on 
Friday there were a few transactions on 
which 4 and 5 per cent. were paid on some 
call loans; but there was an immediate 
supply of money, and the rates soon fell off 
to 24 to 3 per cent., at which rate the week 
closed. It would be better for all concerned 
if money were 4 to’5 per cent., and as the 
season advances it is likely to go up to those 
rates; but at present the supply is ample at 
24 to 3 per cent. 

The bank statement shows that a con- 
siderable amount of money had been with- 
drawn during the week. The specie had de- 
creased $545,700, the legal-tenders $1,734,- 
800, while the loss in the surplus reserve 
was $2,396,275, making the surplus reserve 
now but $23,108,825, against $25,505,100 
last week. But the banksare stilkso strong 
and could sustain so great a depletion that 
the chances of a tight money market are 
very remote. 

The activity on the Stock Exchange has 
continued the whole week, and, atter ex- 
traordinarily large transactions, the sales on 
some days exceeding 300,000 shares of the 
various stocks now the favorites among spec- 
ulators, the closing prices of Saturday exhib- 
ited a very strong undercurrent in the whole 
market. The leading stock in which the 
heaviest transactions have been registered 
and the largest advance has been made has 
been Lake Shore, which has sold as high 
as 833 and closed at 83. There was a large 
‘‘short” interest in this stock; but what 
gave it its upward turn was the formation 
of a new clique, under the management of 
Daniel Drew, whose operations were based 
upon the knowledge that the company had 
succeeded in disposing of $3,000,000 of 
second mortage bonds at about 90 and in- 
terest. This will give the company about 
$1,400,000 after paying off its floating debt, 
and enable it to resume its dividends, 
which it is understood will be 2 per cent. 
quarterly, like those of New York Central 
and Western Union Telegraph. The latter 
stock is also one of the favorites of the 
Street, but it has advanced less than 
Lake Shore, the highest point it has touched 
being 81§..As W. U. already pays 2 per 
cent. quarterly, it is certainly worth more 
than L.8., that is only expected to com- 
mence paying dividends three months 
hence. 

The Granger stocks, as the railroad stocks 
of Wisconsin and Illinois are now called, 
have been very much excited and largely 
dealt in at higher rates. But there is really 
no reason for calculating on an increased 
value in the shares of the companies, which 
are not likely to make dividends under 
many years. The operators for “a turn” 
buy in the most reckless manner stocks 
like Toledo, Wabash, and Western, Union 
Pacific, Ohio and Mississippi, Col. C. and 
Ind. Cent., Chicago, Milwaukie, and St. 
Paul, and Chicago and Northwestern. 

Erie Railroad has also been active during 
the week and closed at 354 to 85}. ‘Pacific 
Mail has a gold basis for a rise. Itisina 
good way under the present management. 
The earnings are largely increasing and the 
stock is cheap at 50, at which it is selling, 
as the reportsmade by the company show 
it to be worth nearly par on the books. 

The gold market has been higher during 
the week and sales have been made as high 
as 110}, but the price closed at 110. The 
“short” interest keeps up the price, and if the 
“bears” could but be persuaded not to sell 
gold “short” the price would very soon fall 
to 105 or lower. 

The week closes upon a more encouraging 
condition of the general markets than for 
some time past and the slightly higher 
rates for money is considered by the lead- 
ing financiers of the Street as a healthy in- 
dication of increasing business. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3d, 1874, 
Offered. Asked, 
e% Pper sl |.) 
s’ American Exchange... ....114 
Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Ass’n 7%5 
Broadway..... 00 cide ceteed 


Sei 








Central National.......... 98 99. 
CBnORhBt . «05 2p oncsideg pepe gen 158 
Chemical ..... cooccccccce 1500 _ 
City..... ocnsevecccs.coee e000 te? 
Commerce........ aaamacee 114 115 
Continental, ......5.0.05 aw 95 
Corn Exchange...........120 - 
First National............s200 - 
Fourth National.......... — 100 
PUR woscaicena rs _ 
Grocers’ .....+. sGakeaheeer a 104 
UTIs iccccis nccahscscaeeee _ 
Irv. dd..44 456 Sa -- 
Leather cater. — 1941¢ 
MSUROttaN . . 6045 <000 cess "149 a 
MORE Sic cnngSacccunekes _ 120 
Merohants’ 5.5 sce gcspece 118 120 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 100 _ 
Metropolitan ........ <sonmaee 135 
NO TEES. ccccspeees isonaue -- 
New York County......... 205 _ 
North America............. 90 91 
BOING ccccsaaccacus Siwisies 165 — 
PR cis caenwei evesanseecekue 137 
POOPIO'B. .c0ccestn ded oe 140 _ 
Repwhilic:..;<.f2cdoaseree. — 10234 
State of New York.... _ lil 
Tradesmen’s..... ...0. cooe 145 
Uae S54. se BETTS! 140 141 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD. 


Tue rapid progress which is now being 
made in the settlement of the affairs of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company, 
the steady increase in the business and 
earnings of the road, and the excciient con- 
dition and prospects of the property—as 
shown in the circulars issued by Messrs. 
Fisk & Hatch, August 1st and September 
10th—all afford gratifying assurance that 
the finances of this important corporation 
will soon be re-established upon a sound 
and satisfactory basis. 

It would seem that nothing but the hesi- 
tation or neglect of the remaining 
bondholders and creditors, whose assent 
is still required to the propositions 
for settlement, can now imperil their 
interests, and we should suppose that all 
interested who understand and appreciate 
the situation, as set forth in the very candid 
and admirable circulars referred to, would 
be eager to forward the matter to a success- 
ful conclusion as rapidly as possible and 
act accordingly. 

We should advise all bondholders and 
creditors of the C. & 0. R. R. Co. who have 
not read the circulars of Messrs. Fisk & 
Hatch to send for copies, and to promptly 
respond to the recommendations of these 
gentlemen, whose statements and conclu- 
sions in the matter are entitled to the fullest 
respect and confidence. 


STOCK PRIVILEGES 


on all stocks at market rates, on ie rg ' -aanaae 
Send for explanatory pam hiet and prices, f 
TUMBRIDGE & ., Bankers, Wall "Street. 








Our New "No laut of Puts and Calls pays large 
profits. se iility, Stocks bought and sold o 
margin. issued and collections made. i8-page 


book on a Speculation sent free to any address. 
KLING & Co., Bankers and Brokers 
72 Br oadway and 1l New St. 
PANY 


YINGSTON & 
pomnsitg ANB SPR bavKERS, 
10 PIN ® Sk Phew Yor 


Guaseuedlinane organized for doing the “pusiness of 
out-of-town Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mer- 
chants, and Individuals, Usual interest allowed on 
pare balances. Collections A gg bm promptly re- 


Corr hang = 
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LIV. N, NEWBERN & CO., London. 
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Chesapeake ant Ohio 


Railroad Com pany, 


The Bondholders and Creditors are respond- 
ing to our circulars of August 1 and September 
10 so generally and promptly as to afford 
reasonable and gratifying assurance that the 
adjustment of the affairs of the Company win 
now be rapidly completed. 

Coupons on over two million bonds hayg 
been funded the past week. If the remaining 
Bondholders will act with like Promptness, 
the protection of their interests will soon be 
fully assured. 

Bondholders can leave their coupons with 
us, and we will attend to the details of funding 
them without charge. 


FISK & HATCH, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


af ted CENT. NET om First-class Real 

st Mortgages on Improved Farms. ni teres semi 

annually in New vou. Send for circular A 
C. L. KEIM & CO., Falls Gity, ys Neb. 


C.R. FIELD & Co, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mf ren attention given to the investment of Funds 
on Bond and Mortgage on Chicago proesiy. Discrim. 
ination and care used inthe selection of Investments 
in this direction. Refer by pereiopio on to 

First National Bank, Boston, M ord ce 


First National Bank, H. 
Firs’ icago, 
t@™ References given eg all the Eastern Cities, 


t National Bank, 
GEO. OPDYKE & C0, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York, 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 888 CANAL STREET, corner Laight 
Open daily from 10to 3, and Monday Evenings 50/ 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Aundred and Fifty Thousand Willan, 

SIX PEFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German, 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. LLAINES, Pres, 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K. JESUP, PATON & 60, 
BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


ency of Banks, Bankers, Gorey, 
will receive careful atten. 
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The accounts and a, 
rations, and private 
tion. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN &Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Stse, New York, 


CIRCULAR NOTES ana STRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in rit the a inelpal cities of the world. 
‘RANSFERS TELEGRAPH 


fase ety Rocks ass ett 
on favorable terms. 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 

| atall points at home andabroad. 
Investment Securities Sor sale. _ sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of bro 
the some Niinois and Missouri TEN PER CEN7S 
annua! 
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Send for Pamphiet with Map & Wenblbaces. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITY. 
HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


{86 DEARBORN ST., CRICAGS, ” 
nterest THN Pant GENT. PER ANNUM, Chi 
nterest NT. PER ANNUM, paya! 1 
*Security Arst i rty worth at least twi 
ty en on wi at least twice 
the a No arge t0 lender for placing loan 


ission :—J. Irving Pearce. 
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D.D., ice York; C. A. Bi 
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HANOVER 


FIRE !XSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St. 


fital..............+++--$400,000 00 
Sarpius.: de cace cocceecses 685,337 60 


a 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..$1,085,337 60 
Ss. WALCOTT, President 
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Sinancial. 


-@HB NATIONAL BANKS AND THE 
BANKRUPT LAW. 


Jovor Bioparrt, of the United States 
District Court of the Northern District of 
Illinois, has decided that a national bank 
jg not liable to be proceeded against under 
the provisions of the Bankrupt Law. The 
case before the court involved this specific 
question, which, so far as we know, had 

pot before been judicially determined. It 
igtrue that the tbirty-seventh section of 
the Inw declares thet ‘‘tbe provisions of 
this act shall apply to all moneyed, business 
and commercial corporations and joint- 
stock companies,” and that the law was 
enacted subsequently to the passege of 
the National Banking Law. Yet Judge 
Blodgett holds that the Bankrupt Law was 
pot designed to repeal or supersede the 
provisions of the National Banking Law 
for winding up the affairs of insolvent 
national barks. 

The grounds of this opiuion are these: 
1, The Nations] Banking Law in itself pro- 
vides the method for closing up the affairs 
of national banks in cases which it specifies, 
oneof which is that of insolvency. 2. The 
two laws cannot exist together as furnish- 
ing concurrent or co ordinate remedies. 3 
The remedies prescribed under the Bank- 
mpt Law are not so ample and complete as 
those under the Nationa! Banking Law, and 
the fact that creditors cannot of their own 
motion institute proceedings under the 
Banking Law does not change theconstruc- 
tion of the acts. 4. Congress did notintend 
to inject the provisions of the Bravkrupt 
Law into the Banking Law, so that creditors 
could apply the remedies of the one 
ad the Comptroller the remedies of 
the other, since this would Inevitably pro- 
duce confusion. 5. The acts of Congress 
amerding the National Banking Law, 
passed since the enactment of the Bank- 
rupt Law and having reference to the pro- 
visions in the origina] act for winding up 
the affairs of national bunks, imply that 
a)) the provisions of this act, except as thus 

amended, are still in force. 6, In several 
cases which have been before the Supreme 
Court since the enactment of the Bankrupt 
Law reference has been made to these 
winding-up powers as still operative. 7. It 
is a general principle of law that when a 
legislative body creates a corporation and 
prescribes what remedies shall be had 
againet it, such remedies become exclusive. 

On these grounds Judge Blodgett rules 
that, although the provisions of the Bank- 
rupt Law are applicable to ‘‘ corporations 
and joint-stock companies” in general, the 
national banks are an exception and are to 
be wound up in accordance with the law 
—— tor their organization and regula- 
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LAND GRANTS, 


Tue whole number of acres of the pub- 
le lands nominally granted by Congress 
from September 20th, 1850, to June 30th, 
1874, to states and corporations, amounts 
to 217,616,851 acres. The number of acres 
which the grantees, for the most part cor- 
Porations, will probably realize is 180,858, 
8 acres. The number of acres which had 
been certified under these grants up to June 
Wth, 1874, is 35,269,834. 

The theory of the land-grant policy, in 
the outset and during the whole period of 
ite continnance, adopted alike by Demo- 
crats, Whigs, and Republicans, bas been to 
encourage public improvements, muinly in 
the line of railway construction, There 
Can be no doubt that it has had this effect 
on ahuge scale. Iundreds and probably 
thousands of miles of railroads have been 
built which would not have been built but 
for the encouragement thus afforded by the 
Government. The rapid growth of the 
Western and Southwestern States in pop- 
Wation and. wealth within the last twenty. 
Years is largely due to the land-grant sys- | 
tam of Congress. The trade and taxable 
Property of the country have been greatly 

d, villages and cities have been 
built, and an immense system of agricul- 
tural and menufacturing industry has fol- 
lowed in the line of railway construetion. 

products of the farm and the factory 
an thereby found a ready market by 

g the area over which they could 





The idea that this policy has been a bad 
one, now becoming more or less current, is 
Not at all sustained by facts. It istrue that 
many frauds have been committed and that 
some of the grants were not judiciously 
made; yet the benefits of the system vastly 
exceed its incidental evils. The lands still 


in the possession of the Goverrment, after 
deducting those granted, sre, by reason of 
their increased valuation, worth more than 
the whole were before any grants were 
made. The practice has been to grant 
alternate sectious along the line of railways, 
and the portions thus retained bave been 
brougbt into tae 
have been made at double the usuul price. 
When improvements are not made accord- 
ing to the terms of the grant the lands 
revert back to the Government. They are 
notan absolute gift, unaccompanied with 
any conditions, simply to enrich corpora- 
tions, with no return; but rather an encour- 
agement to secure the application of private 
capital to great. public works which are 
promotive of the general welf:re. 
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CHICACO INSURANCE. 


Some time sinee the National Board of 
Underwriters decided to take no more fire 
risks in the city of Chicago unless certain 
reforms urged by them.in reference to the 
erection of buildings and réorganizing the 
fire department were complied with. Fail- 
ing to secure a satisfactory response from 
the Chicago authorities, the edict of the 
National Board was promulgated, and went 
into force on the Ist inst. The action of 
the various companies composing the Board 
bas been mogt Larmonious, and on the 
morning of the Ist inst. "the secretary 
of the Board held letters from every com- 
pany in the organization pledging itself 
to carry out the recommendations and 
to withdraw all business from Chicago: 
Every Hartford company, whether in or 
out of the Board, except the Atlas, closed 
their Chicago agencies on the ist inet. 
The secretary of the Board states that he 
believes some measures are on foot in Chi- 
cago to bring about a calm consideration 
of the subject. The merchants there are 
evidently excited and Heed some calm” men 
among them. There is nothing new to be 
done by the insurance companies until 
Chicago makes some advances. At present 
the companies are. going on with their 
business just the same as if Chicago did not 
exist. 
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INSURANCE, 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sroarr, Bécietéry: 
W. H.C. Banz.ert, Actuary. 


NEWJERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE It INSURANCE C0., 


ST., NEW. ARK,” 
» se ae EDAVELL, President. 





R.C. Reet Vice-President, 
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ACCIDENTS. 
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Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 


market and large sales |, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December. 1873: 


Premiams received -  Mogine Risks fro 
Ist January, 1873, to 31st t December, 1 isa. $6,511,114 22 


miums on Puilcte t 
UAFY, IIB. oer ee Y om2.aco 7 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 


Ho cag have | ny nee, upon Life 
8, norupon Fire ti 
with Marine Risks. armenneien 


S5 tj. - 873..... egovecees ery , 
uring the same period......., x 
Returns of Premiame and Expenses. etd 1,258,319 26 
The Company hes ~ pfetowing ANS ts, viz : 
United Sta — a. of — York 98673 
and other we . 

[cane phn by Stocks and otherwise... : See 

Rea! Estate and Bonds and 467 


ortgages 
Interest_and sundry — = claims due 
the Company, estim: 
Premium Notes and Bills 
Cash in Bank 


wee eengetese- 





Tota] Amount of Assets. 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


, Of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


! legal :epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. . 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
| willbe redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
| Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the: pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned pr of the C y for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
Ae: CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








) 
oe TRUSTEES: 
iJ. WIL WEBB, 
bettas i 8H EPPARDGANDY, , 
W. MOOKE, W. BURNHAM, 
iH CoIT, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
! 18 CURTIS CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARI.ES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
LOWELL HOLBRO ROB'T B. MINTURN 
YAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
PANE Miter, SMR RE UE Te 
M. SF 18, CHAS. D. Lev uiicn, 
HENRY K.BOGERT. JOSIAH 0. LOW 
WILLIAM E. DODG CHAS. H. MARS 
JOSEPH GAILLARD,JR,, ADOLPH LEMOYNK, 
C. A. HAND, - GEORGE NE. 
JAMES LOW. DAM T. KET" 
JOHN D. HEWL THOMAS F. YOUNG: 
B.J LAND SIMON DE VISSER, 
BENJ. BABCOCK HORACE G 


J, D, JONES, Pre 2 
CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-Presid 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





THE 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF THE U. 8. OF A. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 


where the business of the Company is transacted 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in fall - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,366,888 29 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 
BRGW 6.ca> ci tan © 
Surplus, being security ad- 
ditional to the Reinsur- 


ance Fund - + + «= = 1,243,619 29 


2,123,2 69 00 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President ©. o»« 


I. D. CORTRIGHT 
PAUL CORN ELL, 9 t Vice-Presidents. 


J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
E. W. PEET, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 





Capital <- = = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July ist, ’74, $2,401'570 93 
Liabilities - - + (86,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT Se eo Aers STRERTS, 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, K&D. 


DIREC 1‘ ORS: 

CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
a H. LAMPORT, a 

BABCOCK, HIRAM BARN 
































SAMUEL 
BENJ. G. a. ARNOLD, LAW LENCE TUR ? al 
b. B. ‘Gittra pun Save rtoat 

WM. wt. D. MOR 

HENRY C. BOWEN, ALEX’R M. 

AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
WILLIAM M. VAIL CHARLES LAMSON, 
THEODORK 1. HUSTED, WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
WM, H CASWELL, "HENRY F. SPAUT DING, 
D. H. ARNOLD, OHN P. 

WM. M. RICHARDS, RKOBER' eh cCURDY 
for CE B. CLAFLIN, GHORGE MOBLE, 

Ap Res 5 ie JOHN H. EARLS, 
Jorn D. mais GitA BLES i tet 
LORING ANDREWS, M. H. HUBLBU™ “, 
eds wee ENSON, EDW. BP MAR . 

. T. COLEMAN, BRADIS OH ae 
E. W. CORLIEsS, . M. BUI 
GEO. W. LANE SER: 
JAMES #RASER. JOHN F. oa 
CYRUS PEC 


Dep’. 


aM. ry Dep 
Cuas. B. DUTCHER, Secre' Brooklyn Dep’s 
JOHN K. DARLEY General eral Agent. 4 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


‘ 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
‘FORTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1874. 





Cash Can it al - a = a _ 7 . ~ ~ - . $2,500,000 oo 
eserve for “Ze-insur an <5 EE EL 071 $3 
eserve i Enepald Losses and Dividends Ps ee 24 3 

Net Surplu — fo 2 ° 549;1 { 04 

TotalAssets - °° - = » - * © $5,212,38140 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 









ik - ‘ 
Bonds 8 and Mortgages, being tirst fien on m Heal Estate, worth $5,321,600 
United States Rocke imarke' "2, 
Pee ; 
Loans un Stocks, payable on demand (market value of 15; 33 Oo 
‘Interest due on tse of —— Licccescccccececcuescegcecs conceecegngeeccocggcngs 273 1 
Balan So of Agents gece * ry Bai t 
ceivabie eeees weer 1 OPE 
Premiums due aid uncollected on is Potlehde la issued at rikts Otis” acs agaagbtatWinneexauap dad aceite’ 14.122 47 
asad ried hc cdasag teal links beck theadeckacnctaahaccsschotavacchadathousded $5,212,381 40 
LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1874........... 
D unpaid 


3. Ht. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
C. K. FRANCIS, Ass’t Sec’s. 


OOP e ee meee e eee eeeeeeeebeesesaes serene ee e® 


8241078 83. 
$234143.238 83. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 

D. Ae HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 E BROADWAY. 


. HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 





Cc. arene ge ie WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y, WEMPLE, ; Assistant Secretaries. 


H. B. STOKES, 
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4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 
—— a, 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 
The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 

insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and ; 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 

patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 


pees of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 
_—p——— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALEER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2% West 2th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED, Pres, American Fire Insurance Co, 
GEORGBSS. COB, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 

, GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 0th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOT, Preé. of Commissioners of Emigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 12 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J. C, GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, , laté President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 5 Wall Street. 
ASHBELGRBEN, Counselor ’t Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 12 East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER. Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD.W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MEDICAL EXAM.AER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


—_——9———— 


OFFICERS. 
Wr.usM Warker, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 


Grorcg L. Montacug, Actuary. 
* Epwarp W. Lamsert, M, D., Medical Examiner, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Non. 22, 24 & 2G NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, 62,000. 
Assets = - = = = - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W, FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. N ICHOLS, President. 





Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874... PAP rerpehey ae 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve........./ *G.008,908 +4 
Surplus as to Policyholders suseng besdecsoceasiaccsccsccvecccaccss, BRITB4S 7B 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 
From the gerpius, a4 as above, of Be lnpess & return prem —-4 (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Poli 
PROPORTION CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium ti be available on settle: 


ment of the a 5 aroma falling due in 1874, 
“SAVIN SB KNK PLAN,” yy" ~ntcotneet ot 4 this Com: has great success, from 
the Tact thas poudes bear on their face a D SURRENDER YALUS ona 2 as negotiable as a 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel, 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 
Consuiting Physician. 


Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Pas INDEPENDENT 
and Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. Address .. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 





Ynited States Life Insurance Co., 


© 261. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


Cre MUTT YO features of 1 of NOMI Com: are ABSO- 
end et ERA’ 


GEMENT, 
arama anc me RAE 


JOHN B. DE WITT, Presthent 
CHAS. & PEAS : 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








D. WHITING, Actuary. Publisher, 961 BROADWAY, New York. 


SE 


[October 8, 1874, 





NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptancs, 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safeiy invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Uompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of mare 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


| MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN AOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS_R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, _ 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


Medical 
Examiners. 
Assis’t Medical Examiner. 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your conf- 
dence and support, as its systems..have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON- FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 160, has Bien adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men, 


, AGENTS . WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able: to. ioe the whole or even a part of their time fn 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work are 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any 9 


its General Agencies, 
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farm and Garden. 


INSECTS ON HOUSE PLANTS. 


Arew siraple directions about the pests that 
live only to destroy the beautiful will probably 
be of some use to amateur window-gardeners. 
= insects most common in our conservato- 

es and windows are the Aphis, the Thrip, the 
ei and the so-called Red Spider. 

(L) THE Apuis.—There is generally some 
specific cause for its presence, that can be re- 
moved and the creature will depart of itself. 
Among these causes is a too humid atmosphere, 
Jeading to a diseased growth. Secondly, a sod- 
den condition of the roots, from lack of thor- 
ough drainage. Repot the plant, cut away rot- 
ten roots, throw in for drainage a good handful 
of potsherds and charcoal, and give your 
plants moderate sunshine, and the Aphis will 
not be likely to return. The fact is, one pur. 
pose that these insects subserve is to perform 
scavenger work. They always attack diseased 
plants with most avidity, transforming the car- 
ponic acid into insect vitality ; or, rather, they 
devour what is poisoning the air by generating 
carbonic acid gas. Cure the plant and you will 
rarely have to eure the Aphis, But, if you do, 
the specific is tobacco smoke, and that is effect- 
ive. Bot amateurs frequently are not aware 
that the smoke that kills the parents does not 
kill the incipient offspring... It is necessary to 
smoke moderately again on the second or 
third day. 

(2) Tae ‘Soatzsuc.—This generally attacks 
plants that can be washed with carbolic soap- 
suds. Two washings with a bit of sponge-will 
eradicate them, I have just gone over.a Lirio- 
dendron twenty-five feet long, washing both 
sides of, each leaf. Some. trouble, but it will 
pay. It is equally easy'to wash the Oleander, 
the Ficus elastica, and most of the plants likely 
to be infested. But if a Geranium or other 
plant that can be renewed is badly assailed, 
bun it up at once and get rid of colonization, 
Itis'a good thing to wash the pots in such case 
with carbolic soapsuds or scald them thor- 

oughly. Some plants can be cleansed by sub- 
mérging them in very hot water for a moment. 
Repeat the bath on the next day. To do this, 
{nvert the pot with your band placed over it 
and the plant stalk ovat between your fin- 
ers. 
‘ (8.) THe Rep SPrpER. —This is pinneetie 
the most troublesome and destructive of all 
we have to deal with. My remedy is afew or 
frequent syringings of carbolic soapsuds. The 
lady who has a few pet plants can set them‘on 
the ground and sprinkle them thoroughly by 
using &@ broom duster. Both sides of the 
leavés should be thoroughly wet, Roses and 
many other plants can be entirely cleared by 
setting them out in a heavy shower. It is wel) 
tolay a Fuchsia or similar plant on its side in 
the grass and let the ‘rain get free access to 
the leaves. The Red Spider often ruins a house. 
wife’s pets when she cannot detect the dan- 
ger. The insect is no larger than the point of 
rpin. Ttis seldom red, and not a'spider, but 
it spins a web. Ihave asuperb Marshal Neil 
that needs a shower about once a month; but 
[hope to get the last descendant of the family 
killed very soon. . Aphis like moist atmos. 
phere, Red Spiders thrive in the dry. ; 

(4) The Thrip can generally be eradicated 
bycarbolic soapsuds.. They are not common 
jthouse or window collections. 

Let any lady or amateur follow these di- 
rections, and vot try to keep a thoroughly 
diseased, infested plant among healthy, clean 
ones, and they will have little trouble. Re- 
member at the same time that diseased plants 
are productive of disease to human beings; 
while thoroughly healthy plants, performing 


their normal functions, are as good as a family 
doctor, 





rr 
TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


4 CITY OF STOOK YARDS, 

The new Stock Yards of Chicago are a city 
in themselves and afford many characteristic 
tights. They are provided with streets, sewers, 
‘nddrains; water and gas are abundant ; it has 
“Denk, an exchange, a telegraph office, an 

Kept. hotel, and a newspaper. It 
“Toomy accommodations’ for 118,850 


ie ee 21,000 head ‘df* ¢attle, 75,- 
22,000 sheep, with stalls for 850 
horsés.---It extends over 345 acres of land, and 
When these are fully prepared for use 210,000 
hetdof cattle can be fed, lodged, and cared 
for with the certainty that none will suffer or go 
“tray. It has 35 miles of sewers; 10 miles of 
pee and alleys, paved with wood; $ miles 
of water-troughs, 80 arranged that the water 
can be run:on or stopped off at any points 
2,300 Rates ; 2,500 open pens, heavily fenced 
in with double plank; 100° acres aré covered 
With pens for cattle and floored with S-inch 
3 800 covered sheds for sheep and hogs ; 
Ad.17 imiles of railroad track connect the 





Yards with every road which runs into Chicago. | 





It has two Artesian wells—one 1,032, the other 
1,190 feet deep—which, being spouting wells» 
send the water into buge tanks 40 feet high, 
where it is. distributed all over the place in 
Pipes. 14 fire-plugs are in readiness to sup- 
ply water in case of fire. Immense stacks of 
hay and large granaries of corn contain the 
food needed for the sustenance of the beasts. 
51,000 hogs, 8,000 cattle, and 2,000 sheep have 
been taken in, counted, fed, watered, and lit- 
tered down in a single day, and that without 


| accident or delay. From 175 to 200 men are 


constantly employed in this labor. To accom- 
modate them and their families, numerous cot- 
tages have been built, while a town-hall for 
public meetings and lectures, a church, a Sun- 
day-school, and a well-managed day school 
provide for their instruction and amusement. 
Bath-rooms are provided in the hotel for the 
drovers and owners of cattle whom business 
leads hither. At the Exchange sales may be 
effected, the money deposited in the oo he and 
the’ news telegraphed to Maine or Texas. 


The institution will cost about 2,000,000 when 
completed. 


OABROTS FOR HORSES. 


A mixture of roots with dry food for horses 
has a decided-benefit in contributing to their 
health, digestion, and growth. Liberal root 
feeding has always been a necessity in order 
to keep the digestive organs in a healthy state. 
The Journal of the Farm, in discussing this sub- 
ject, saya there are mauy who do not hesitate 
to assert that a bushel of carrots for a horse is 
equal to two bushels of oats: 


“ Now, while my own experience has satisfied 
me of the great value of carrots for horses’ 
food and especially for the patient livery stable 
horses that are kept on dry feed the year round, 
Iam not prepared to place quite so high an 
estimate on their value as that. They do pos- 
sess extraordinary medicinal properties, as 
none who have used them will deny. An ex- 
perience of not a few years has satisfied me 
that carrots fed to horses during the winter, 
and especially after the first of January, have 
a most beneficial effect upon them. They act, 
when not fed in excessive quantities, as a mild 
aperient, end appear to have the desirable 
effect of admirably fitting the animals for the 
hard work of the spring. Iam now speaking 
of my farm horses. 

“For livery-stable keepers they would, it 
seems to me, possess a double value. Horses 
kept the year rowad in large cities, and espe- 
cially stable horses rarely get a mouthful of 


greenfood. Dry hay and grain, without either 
re or roots, is their daily and yearly food. 

can very well imagine how grateful to the 
poor beasts an occasional feed of roots must 
be and how strongly humanity pleads for them. 
As carrots can be grown as cheaply as corn 
and yield five times as many bushel to the 
acre, I cannot conceive of any good reason why 
they should not form a part of livery-stable 
provender.” 


SUBURBS OF NEW YORK. 


New Jersey seems to attract more New York- 
ers than any other suburban locality, owing to 
its greater accessibility to business centers, 
and thousands of persone have established 
themselves at the innumerable small towns 
along the different railroads running southward 
from the Hudson. The amount of travel in 
this direction may be judged from the records 
of passengers on one railroad—namely, the 
New Jersey Central, which are obtained from 
official sources. On the Newark line 26 trains 
make the round trip daily, comprising an aver- 
age of three carseach and carrying 6,000 pass- 
engers. Besides these, there-are 86 trains, hav- 
ing an average of 5 cars each, and carrying 
9,000 passengers, from Elizabeth and other places 
on the through route. Thus over 15,000 people 
are conveyed from their homes to their business 
places in the eity on this road each day. The 
managers of the Central have shown remarkable 
enterprise in building up the region along their 
road; and developing its resources so as to in- 
crease their business. They have laid out new 
villages, erected handsome depots and other 
buildings, lowered their commutation rates, 
and in every way Offered inducements for per- 
sons doing business in New York to move out 
and settle along their route. 

PETROLEUM PAINT. 

Crude petroleum alone, as has been found by 
actual use, will not make a durable paint, the 
rain washing it off in less than a year. The 
best way to make cheap crude paint is to.use 
equal parts of crude petroleum and boiled 

mixed with 
pero mineral, ell n red. 
will make a durable paint; but the use of line lin- 
seed oil, of course, increases the cost. There 
isan advantage, however, in using raw-petro- 


leum oil—viz., it acts as a preservative of 
wood implements against the weather. 





A GentiEeman from Cleveland, Ohio, writes : 
As St is apor is upon troabled waters so is Renne’s 
Pain-Killing Magie Oil on. the troubled and 
aching nerves. It is one of the few things that 
does what is promised. It conquered “mine 
old enemy,” crick is. the back. It is. the only 
remedy I can confidently recommend. Reader, 


try tt im your femgPt pp 
RUPTURE 


DR. SHERMAN’S method: Send 10 Sra 
for pat of likeness of cases before and after treat- 
ment Office 1 Ann Street, 


Mgt 





ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 








WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPUICATION. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851 | 


LISTERBROTHERS 












Pustens 
Py NDARD 


CELEBRATED. FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE 
. BONE FLOUR. 


crease of the wipe of thes 
tandard Fertilizers in Nen in nee Rasiend. i or Tobacco, 
Tass, cane crops, is the it proof of their 
m merits. “Their fr vyari from aber with Lgvery 
le available f ——— 0 
Which the are sold make it for ine tn of every nd 
practical to give them a 


LISTER detains, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, WN. J. 
on emens and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


AND 
WINE MILL. 


ers" Pave other until you have examined the Farm- 

ers’ Favorite. It isthe best built, the neatest, and 

from nimple of any mil 3 eas ee 
un! 

mill in the market. —— 


Send forcircular. Be sure and ask to be shown the 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
HIGGANUM, OT. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, LILIES, 
and = poy Bulbs Benes Betting 

autumn. 


Bulb ¢ Glasses, 
Fancy Flower Pots, 
ter, Flowering os 
Sao ~ ry t and finest assort- 








oustna MODERATE. 


e Catalogue mailed to 
all applicants FREE. 


No. 714 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 
FERTILIZER in market. Made from pure blood, 
bone, and meat. dried and pulverized. without adul- 
teration, from the slaughter-houses of New York and 
Chi . Analysis of most fertilizers sold os them 











worth, on the whole, not over one-half the selling 
rice. ‘his is three times richer in pet than 
est supe hosphate, — oe, by apalysis, over $70 
per ice 
References as to its value 
Prof. reeeeen, | Bhemela Scientific School, 
Yale Gollege, New ‘New Ha’ J. R. Nichols, Editor 
of Boston 


Dural of Chem Das, 


20 Browanee oe York. 


25. New Strawberries. 25 New 
We have the est and most complete collection of 
Strawberries in the United States, and Peaches and 
all other profitable and asetel Fruits, with every nov- 
ony. bx i eeetoun Bee is ik Cap, with Crimson fruits. 
rnamen 





Peaches. 


a e Trees. 
tis and Uae! to 
S, Old Colony Nurserice and 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 

Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
dD. H. A. C.-ONE. 


INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and when in condition will invariably keep them so. 
Farmers al to yous interests. 
Putu ofl. Price $1.00. 
Forwarded 79 any pari of the country upon the 





Te- 
BUDD DOBLE, 4% South Penn Square, Philad. 
THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 








Lan « ote wo H. Esq., of Lincoln Center, Maine, 
President of the North’ bene bscot Agricultural So- 
ci on his etter of May 16 it says: ‘“* The Silver 
an: é Plow ts the best plow that have ever handled 
ier of Grav a good work. 1 have ew 
f onal recommend this pl w to 
farmers as the now ih have are Stone seen.” Many- 


only 
TURING Co. 4 


arte Rhone! Hiced ond Puncher, ewe toy Goc 


MA wd 
Farmers New Aimanse, 








every a Farmer, every = © — 
ura Byer, Ke Quarter 8, 
area Botdmenta beh fe ere 
ROCHESTER 
OMMERCIAL 
[(Estab’d 1830.) RSERIES. 
END for New Price Merce List, por oes) peau or 1,000, of 
§ best Baudy Expres ants, Fait ag t and Or 
namental besides a 1 select list of 
aed Nove 


Address W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, aE 


Pure Bone Dust 


FOR FERTILIZING. 


le b 
Fors PET ETER cocras GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 














$100 


MADE IN ONE DAY! 


felling the [nfallible ote. Rie 
_ = 


cent. Coal Oil used to some 





ouse-burn- 
sold and will 


Sole control - a@ count; one 
agent. mple sent paid on ree 
ce'pt of 0 cents. Forty Diplomas 
award 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


manufacture asuperior quality of Bells. 
Special catention | Pam to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to th¢ 
public Since 1826, which have acquired a goratasios 
Snoanaes by any and a sale Le at f 


other: 
P-O. ‘Address either TROY or W. 
yRING. 


MENEELY Ya "COMPANY. 
B co's 


Y MYER 
ManuFActs 
SRE ALARM = gy Py py & Ss. 

Five toned, low priced, warranted against — Cate 
ee Te ser TuraG Oo, Ginemanatt, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDER XK. 

Established in 1837. 


per and Tin, 
otary a 














—~ 


—..v 








Superior Bells of 
mounted with the best 


arrante 
lustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St... Cincinnath 








E. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCKS, 


Have been tested over thirty years; warranted 
in every respect. 
<=" iowsmocco, | 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 













—$——$—— et 
SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES. 


ecLAMB’Se| 
KNITTING 
MACHINE 


em 3 or knit 

tehes fer Underwear 7 Shawls, Scarfs, etc. It 
stitches for Under wes t’Garments. Over 100 pe pes com 
Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer = ¥ 
les the value of his Wool by converting it inte Eni 
a Women make Fog at a cio pad ts . oo ents 

nd stam 

yestes. Price-List. Ndcress, I LAMB KNITTING ak 


CHINE CO., at Chicopee walls, » Mass. 5 Cincing gt, Ong 
or Chicago, Ill. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” 5. M. 0@., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE, 


‘ UEROR.” Agents wanted. Send for 
Pn mae ripe Twelfth Street, New York. 


———— 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & GO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OP ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 
PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 


Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper. 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
OOPEER: BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Ds team Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE, 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 








Py the only Ma- 
chine that can 
knit all sizes of 
work, and narrow 
and widen it; that 


can 
COMPLETE, with- 
out hand-finish- 


























THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Gair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





B Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifles the 
Blood and Renovates the System ; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serefula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AXD VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Tic Doloreux, White 8 
rs, Bkin and Hip ‘Diseases wehings rial Diseases, 
Complaints, Gout, ‘opsy, 7. Rickets Salt 
eum, Broxchitis, Consumption, ‘Liver Complaints, 
in the roat, Moutn, Tumors, Nodes in the 
Glands and other parts of the s stem, Sore ‘ives 
Di ro and the worst 





or x. Modern Chemistry, and a 
e to any person using it for either of 
< dincaee 8 potent id to cure them. 
id by Druggists. $1 pe bee 
R. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The. Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


wn J, CORE MORE GOMPL AI Et PRFVENT 
orien AGAINST DDEN A'PTACKS OF 

AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 1HAN 

Oni yor nee DOLLAKS paraNnDE von 
HER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


ese forms 


ORKENT RADWAY'’S me! ey “a Ls 


E. 
‘HE 
PrLTED EXTERNALLY—OR TAK 
é TO ECT 


¥ ACCORDING LR. IONS PAIN, FROM 
ATEVER CAUSE. EASES TO EXIST. 
IMPORTANT. iners, Fa: rs, and others resid- 
im sparsely-settied districts, where it is difficult to 
tha rvices of a physician, RADWAY'S 
READY KELIEF is invaluable. It can be used w 
positive assurance of doin good in all cases where 


4 
gale or discomfort is experienced; or if seized with In- 
uenza, Diphthe' ia, Sore Throat, tind Co ns, ee 
ess, Bilious Cole, Intiai 
aoe Lu ares lanevs: — Qo Quine 


in the Back. or Hieamat 
SoA Morbus, or ‘Btrsine, ; or with Barns, Sea us 
88s; Or ins. ps, Or ms. rhe: 
epplication of RADWAY'S nian oF RELIEF 
ours you of the worst wo Sess a ina ion 


urs. 

aawenty te in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few moments cure O' SPASMS, SOUR STOM- 
BSce at HWARTBURN SICK HEA DACHE, DIAR- 
‘A, DYSENTERY. SAL Ww N THE 

Wal, and all INTERN L SANS. 
ae veers should alwa are ease: a bottle of Rad- 
way’s y Relief with them. A few drops in 
water prevent sickness or pure from change of 
s better than French Brandy or Bitters as 


2 gos ie Druggists. Price bird kind Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING ce a 


an eders of Nervous 
Dissesas, H eadache, Constipation Costiveness, Indi- 
gomion:. ‘Dyspe . Bil ous races Je 


ments tot the I Interna! Viscera. arranted to emett a 
ponitive cure, Pu rely Ne etadle, containing no mer- 


ry mime: rugs. 
we Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Deere “te ~~ ward FX oo “ ns: So 


= Breen 
the ats the Stomach. ey of f the Head dy Burs 
ried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering @ 
r Suffoce: Sen oe when om A Lying 
Seeare Di cn re —_— ig before the 
a 
of Perepiration alone vf the Skin and Eyes, 
of Heat, Biraing is the Fies 
‘A tow doses of RADWAY'S (PILLS wilt free the 
32. iy all fey abovenamed disorder’. Price 
Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
fend one letter same So RADWAY & CO., No. 3 


Warren &,, New Yo loformation wurti thou- 
sands will ve. sent you. 


What are English Channel Shoes? 


~Sewed bore the seam that unites the solernd 
epper sunk channel cut in thesole. Am 
eut this channel 4 from the edge of the sole and tie 








up earing, The Engli - cme 
ein Se turns up, is out from the wortace ane.) —! 
@ Gark when closed. cangint be cat 
Seor leather, it indicates supeaeed 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








WALLPAPERS 


SINGLE ROOM OR MORE 
NOW 
MADE-TO ORDER 
PhaCrTORY 


Fr. BECK & CO.; 
206 West 29th St. 


(Samples at American Institute.) 
The only Factory in the United States where 
such work is done. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN * 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


New and Original Designs for Fall of 1874, bad out. 
Ask for these goods. For sale by all leading dealers. 


Salesroom 13 John Street, Ne > “Sark, 








PARLOR 





Rich Black Walnut Frames, upholstered Best iste 


French Terries, and Hair o. aioe Be. styles 

ture trade, HERRY I, ALBEE, 63 Union St. 

ure e lee on St. 
oston. R. G. LOCKWOOD & SO.NS, Fulton street, 
rooklyn, Agents. 











STOPS ALL .LEAKS. 
Is durable, economieal, end only SOc. a gallon, ready 
for use. 


ta Send for Testimoniats. 3 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


Old roofs can be patched, looking better and lasting 
longer than new shingles without the slate, for 
One-third the Cost of Reshingling. 

The Paint none By tH serine sparks. 

S EVER 
and for tfn or ere! ae no equal, Fahy it expands by heat 
and contracts by col pty n be made water- 
tight at a smal! crs <Siate 3 Paint is 
TR WELY CH 
One gallon cuvers baaere, feet a tin or iron, 


is is wee 8 an composition; therefore, it neither 
nor runs in summer, arayed 


shingles A aie to the! t here. 
Be obtain our arnumne article, which’ feet 
shingle: roofs) t is Chocolate color when first applied 
soon changing to a age slate color, and is to all 
intents and purposes Sir Ours 

our red color ts et preferr d,as aie si ewe is equal 
to five of an = neery Paint. mine, give 

Sane thoroughly 
Alt A AND, JARRANT ROOFS 


OL ORS, 
tee satisfactiomta git and price. Or- 


de: Corr 
Book eireuiar contains thousands. of home testimo- 


N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 


6 Cedar Street, New York. 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS ARE THE CHEAPEST 


y in the a when power and durability 
are considered 
Simple in Con- 

















or —f in Winter. —. 


Sock Farmer, Cheese Factory 

Deiey should have a Wind Mill. 
ay eft. Mills corm 

Sad grind feed, We aiid Wind Mills from 


to Go ft. in diameter, also a: 
Fo ‘orce Pumps, . Pump Heads and ay 
Drive Well P Points warranted 


Senp. For Crrcutar, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILL COMRARY,: 
BELOIT, WISs. ; 


MBrow, 


struction, Power- 

ul fa Action, R 
Have very little Friction, a Run’: 
in a Ligh e. inds. Its regu- 





ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 
List of 











THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
5 BINGHAMTON, 'N, Y. 


H. P. DEGRAAP. 





neh Store 8! 


[October 8, 1874, 


a 
R. M. TAYLOR. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 1382 weed Street, New York 
(Bra Fourth Avenue). 4 
STILL con TINOE 10 K&EP THE LARGAST ‘STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 





W. H. Draraas, 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc, 


of any House in the United States, which they ofte, 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 








The Human Locomotive should be carefully engineered, otherwise {i 
may run off the track of life atany moment. To keep its delicate interng: 
machinery in perfect trim or to put it in good working condition when ow 
of order is the peculiar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
The thoroughness with which it cleanses without irritating the bowels. 
P the tone and vigor which it imparts to the stomach; its appetizing effects; ig 
cooling, refreshing operation in fever; the relief it affords in headache; it 
anti-bilious properties and its superior merits as a general corrective Justity 
the assertion that it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable family meq. 
icine of the age. Svid by all Druggists. 





7 
and the’ 


CUTLERY ©0., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 


TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OF 
AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 


eniameet 


ALL KINDS, 





Patent Ivory” or ‘Galtaiola Knife. These handles never get loose, are not affected by hey 
water, and are the most durable knives k: own. Always cal] forthe Trade Mark ‘* MERIDEN CUT. 
LERY COMPANY ” on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery and by the MERIDEN 








To School Officers and Church Trustees: — 
DON’T BUY 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Terms from the 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” CHO 
184 and 186 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OL DESKS, 





soa EAR BRONTE 


Patentee and Sole 5 accel 
ESTABLISHED 1858, 


Highest Preminm (Medal) Awarded by American Institute. 





‘THING and GENERAL MA: 
materials are prepared errs | 


SEAL AND OTHER PURPOSES These 
for teaser car, be pacity applied by any ane ve. oni are pate nH er eupment to all parts of the wor.d. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, etc. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, fH. Y. 





for 


Agents 


B.£. Hale &CO., 
66 and 58 Park 
Eastern States. 


Place, N. ¥. 


Samples from 
Bole 

















BVEBERY LADY SHOULD BMAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S tires HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


coceamzausemguactrears) HC, GOODRICH, 
P.-E 
tpapadinidiied? of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


205 State Street, CHIC/GO, ILL. 
103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE REMINGTON WORKS. 





AND SEWING. MACHIN s. 
eled KCH-LOAD NG SHoT 


ck, & marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness: cele- 
pant REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted by NINE DIFFER- 
ENT GOVERNMENTS and renowned throughout the 
world for military, hunting, and % purposes; 
PISTOLS, mae A ives, METALLIC CANTRINGER, Ere, 
seW ING, MA ceurere of the ronan "whic pote te 
> 

t’ mary te the highest Eb th of 
arded at the late po Expositi also 


rei over ail 
Moy! York Fatr. a 


the best COMBINATION of good + ar 
pet & SONS. nanan N.Y. 


it Utica, 
rapidly we favor, a 
the BEST ey eachure ts nthe world, and 

ing, smooth, noisel wee teenatmely ight 
running, ess, 

Mich. te Sen a for CF 

+ 231 roadway. 
New York Offices jem Sew’ : ‘Machines: Madison aa. and 
284 8t., one door from B’way. 





CURES eater Diabetes, 

Drove. plage tien of the 

curt Inflammation of Kid- 
Bladder (a I 


BUCHU BACK-ACHE, 
LIVER and 


great benefit to the 
| Kidney Cure, ‘ dba 


ve 
- Trade Ma = ing had eneaerery Bit igi oA 
Saris ae with abov above diseases, ori win 
ene. Kh. THOMPSON, 


andi tor anle vy Drangietd, Titusville, Penn., 
_ Price 81; 6 Botties for'?5. 





EARN . TELEGRAPS 


with 4 . 
saragee esa Sup’t U. T. Co., 

















” MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


—— 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


FINEST, CONFECTIONS 


Put in aS the United Salcot Presents. 
Southwest coraer of 12th and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA. 













IMMEDI- 


HEADACHE Wetaeamear NERVOUSHESS 
NEURALGIA Relieved PLES 


BY 


SYRUP Bape. CHLORAL 


on. relieving 
noun Siecs. gad a absctutely certain 

allay al) men, Tole 

Si per the Se tae ‘ur strong sue 


ieee Pepaeaand i *Einctanatl, O- 


a ELODECNS. 

20. A, A. PRINCE @ CO. CO, PROAN atiniorery mats 

Dias Shoes Bs, eal ates No ether send tor Eres 
ment “Madras ee ne SPO OF FALA. N.Y 


ST STOCK OF TYPE, PRESSES, 
Bara eS Pattern Letters, an Offoe Pare: 


rs, ani 
VANDERBURGH. Wwe & Co's 
Faiton and Dutch ets. §. ¥. and 











“THE INDEPENDENT” Press, NOs. ¥1 and 23 Rose Street. 























